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Since the publication of the last edition of 
this work, a kind of revolution has taken 
place ill Cattle Medicine. Veterinary prac- 
titioners had been strangely forgetful of the 
proper extent of their professional duty, 
and the treatment of the diseases of cattle 
had, with few exceptions (but among whicli 
we may justly rank the original author of 
" Every Man his own Cattle Doctor") re- 
mained in the hands of the uneducated and 
the ignorant. It has now, however, begun 
be understood that all domesticated ani- 
laJs are the legitimate objects of the vete- 
rinarian's cai-e ; and veterinary surgeons of 
no mean eminence do not thiuk it a degrada- 
tion to practise on the diseases of cattle, and 
sheep, and dogs, and swine. Public lectures 
on these subjects are at length delivered, in/ 
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sheep, and dogs, and swine. Public lectures 
on these subjects are at length delivered, in 
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the University of London at least, and a 
knowledge of this branch of veterinary inedi- 
dne has wonderfully increased. 

Under such circumstances the proprietors 
of this work have endeavoured to discharge 
their duty to the public, A new edition 
being required they have obtained tlie assist- ' 
ance of an eminent practitioner of both 
horse and cattle medicine, who, while he has 
retained all that was useful in the former 
edition, {and there was a great deal that was 
truly valuable, and particularly with regard 
to the symptoms of diseases), has endea^ 
voured to keep pace with the progress of the 
art. The book is in a manner re-written, 
and the additions on the diseases of swine, 
poultry, and rabbits, now for the iirst time 
thrown into a regular and scientific form, in 
the English language, will be found pecu- 
culiarly valuable. The List of Drugs used 
veterinary practice will be exceedingly 
useful, not merely to the veterinary surgeon, 
hut to every proprietor of cattle and sheepj 
and even of the inferior animals. j 

June, 1832. -I 
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INTRODUCTION. 



ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 



or 



NEAT CATTLE, 



The term Neat Cattle comprehends all theTarieties 
cf the Ox, whose distinguishing characteristics are : 
no upper foreteeth, but eight cutting teeth in the 
lower jaw ; the muzzle large ; the forehead square, 
with the horns growing from the upper edges or 
sides of it ; the neck short, with no mane ; the 
breast and shoulders deep, and with a pendulous 
skin along the lower side of the neck, called the 
dew-lap; thirteen pairs of ribs; tail long; udder* 
with four teats, in a square ; and feet cloven. 

The bones are the most solid portions of the body» 
and are designed to sustain the soft parts, to give, 
shape to the whole animal, and to protect some 
important organs, as the brain, lungs, &c« from 
injury. -t 

The bones, though solid, are as perfectly or-» 
ganised. as any other part of the body, having 
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Since the publication of the last edition of 
tiiis work, a kind of revolution has taken 
I place in Cattle Medicine. '\^eterinary prac- 
' titiouers had been strangely forgetful of the 
1 proper extent of their professional duty, 
baud the treatment of the diseases of cattle 
I .had, with few exceptions (but among whicli 
■ we may justly rank the original author of 
' Every Man his own Cattle Doctor") re- 
f mained in the hands of the uneducated and 
the ignorant. It has now, however, begun 
to be understood that all domesticated ani- 
mals are the legitimate objects of the vete- 
' rinarian's care ; and veterinary surgeons of 
* .Ho mean eminence do not think it a degi'ada- 
tion to practise on the diseases of cattle, and 
sheep, and dogs, and swine. Public lectures 
on these subjects are at length delivered. 
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for grinding the food, and so hard that they retaiii 
this irregular appearance to extreme old age. 

The teeth, although of firmer structure than thd 
rest of the bones, are also plentifully supplied with 
nerves and blood vessels. 

How to ascertain the Age of Neat Cattle by 
their Teeth. — The calf is usually born with two 
fore or cutting teeth, and at a month old has the 
whole eight up. The age is then guessed at by 
the wearing down of these teeth until the calf is 
eight months old, when they begin also to become 
narrower and smaller. At eight months the two 
centre teeth are smaller than the rest; and from 
that time until eighteen months the others gra« 
dually diminish, until the whole are very consider- 
ably lessened in size and stand apart from each 
other. 

At twa years'* old the two middle teeth are pushed 
out, and succeeded by two permanent ones; at 
three there are four permanent ones ; six at four 
years ; and all the eight at five, when the animal is 
said to be full-mouthed ; but it is not actually so 
until six years old, when all the eight are level. 

A good judge of cattle will, however, determine 
the age with considerable accuracy for many years 
after that. From six to nine he will be guided by 
the wearing down of the tee.th, and after that by thJe 
diminution in their bulk, as in the milk teeth. At 
nine the two middle fore teeth are evidently smaller 
and narrower than the rest ; at ten the two next 
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are 30 ; and so on until twelve, when, like the steer 
of two years old, the teeth again begin to stand sin^ 
gularly apart from each other. 

Age hy the Horns, — Until three years old xh% 
horn is smooth and even ; a portion of it then drops 
off, and is not renewed; and, about the same dme^ 
a wrinkle or circle of thicker horn b^ins to be 
formed around the base. This is fully completed 
in a twelvemonth, when another begins to appear, 
so that if. the perfect rings or circles are counted^ 
and three added to them, the age of the beast will 
be ascertained* These rings, however, are not 
always clear and distinct, and it is very easy with a 
rasp to remove, at least to the unpractised eye, one 
or two of them, when the animal begins to b^ 
immarketably old. The observation of the teeth 
is the most satisfactory, and the purchaser cannot 
well be cheated there. 

Young Cattle are, for the most part, best under- 
stood by the following names : — The Bull, while 
sucking, is called a Bull-Calf; and from one to 
two years old a Stirk or a Yearling Bull ; every 
year afterwards he is called a Bull of three, four^ 
live, and six years old, beyond which period he 
becomes aged. A young castrated male, after the 
first year, is called a Stot-Calf or Stirk-Stot^ and 
then a Steer; at four years old he receives the 
name of a Bullock* A female at the iirst is called 
a. Quey^Calf; apd then a fleifer till the age of four 
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years ; she afterwards takes the name of a 
nhicli is retained as long as she lives. 

The Trunk is composed of the spiue, pelvis, 
thorax or chest. 

The Spine, or back-bone, extends from the ekull 
to the end of the rump, wliere the tail commenceH 
It is composed of a column of bones, thirty-one fa| 
number, bound together by exceedingly stroM 
ligaments, and between each of which an elastic 
cartilag^ous substance is interposed, and thus cotM 
stituting so many joints, with no great degree 
motion in each, but altogether presenting a plianCJf 
sufficient for the purposes of the animal, with 
the strength that can be required. Each bone ft 
perforated in the centre, and a canal is fbrmedj 
which conveys along the whole extent of the spitt 
that prolongation of the brain called the spinal 
marrow. The tail, wliich is the continuation of the 
spine, is longer than in the horse, and contxunsi 
fifteen or sixteen bones. 

The Pelvis is the posterior bony part of 
trunk. It consists of the rump bone above, ; 
two large, broad, and irregular-shaped bones 
each side of it. The upper and by far the 
portion of these two irregular-shaped bones 
termed the haunches, and the two large proton 
berances near to the hip joint are commonly called 
the huggmis. These present a far more niggetf' 
outline than in the horse, and arc particularly pro* 
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lent in thoiiG breeds of cattle tliat are good 
jnilkeTB ; but the cattle that fatten more kindly have 
(comparatively little protuberauce of ilie liucklc 

tl' The Thorax or Chest is the large bony cavitjr 
containing the heart and lungs. It is formed of 
4^e thirteen rack bones of the back, thirteen ribs oH 
;h side, and the breast-bone below and before, 
iiriie ribs are so articulated nrith the spine &s to 
jallow of some little motion in respiration. The 
xlieart and lungs are, by means of the chest, sur- 
miided and defended from external injuries. It is 
Wif much importance that tlie chest should be wide 
Stolid full, and, at the same time, deep in the girth. 
/I The Fore Legs. — The Sfmilder Blade is a 
jUnond, flat, and triangular-shaped bone, situated on 
'Mhc outside of the fore ribs. It has a cavity at its 

lower end for admitting the round head of tbc 
itritoulder bone. Tlie shuidder blade is comparatively 
•3«rger and more upright in the ox than in tlic horse. 
nit is, however, a faidt when the shoulders are too 
fibea^7 ; for there is then generally a deficiency abouG 
i^e hips, where the meat is finer and more vt- 
uluable. 

fr The Shoulder Bone is a short and very strong 
Aoae extending from the cup of the shoulder blade 
'fto tlie fore arra. 

\- The Leg Botie, or /"ore j^nn, is situated betweca 
le shoulder bone and knee, and is the longest bone 

uf the fore extremities. At the upper and back 
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part of it there is a process called the e^&oti?. 1^ 
fore arm should be large and nmscolar, and regit* 

:larly tapering towards the knee. 

The Knee consists of two rows of small bones, 
forming a compound joint of considerable strength, 
and allowing likewise of extensive motion* ^ 

The F(yre Leg^ or Shank, reaches from the knee 
ta the two great pastern bones. It is of great cen* 
sequence that it should be clean, fine, short, and 
small. . 

The leg is divided at the bottom of the shank- 
bone, and there are two sets of pasterns, and two 
hoofs, to each leg. The pasterns should be small, 
and not too long ; the feet, especially in working 

. oxen, should point straight forward, and should be 
sound ; and they should not be too close to each 

. other, for this would indicate a narrow chest that 
would be unfavourable to speedy fattening. 

The Hind Legs. — The Thigh Bone is a large 

.and rather short bone, extending from the cup-like 
cavity of the hip-bone to the stifle. It is inclined 

.obliquely forwards, and its lower end articulates 

.with the leg bone at the stifle.. This part consti- 
tutes the quarters, which should be deep and large* 
The longer the thigh-bone is, compared with those 

.below it, the better; indeed, it is of advantage tha^ 
the flesh should extend down even to the hocks. ■} 

: The I^g Bone, in neat cattle and in the horse, 
is commonly called the thigh bone, from its situation 

ia respect to the bodyof the animal* The leg bone 
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-ttacltes from the stifle to the hock, incliniiig ob* 
liqncly Imck wards. 

The Hodc is a compound joint, being, like the 
knee of the fore extremities, composed of two rows 
of small bones. The hocks naturally approxch 
each other much nearer in the ox than in the horse, 
and the hind legs diverge from each other below 
the hock, and stand considerably apart. In some 
cattle, however, this is carried to such an extent as 
to become a great deformity, and -indicates weak- 
id unthriftiness, 

It will be unnecessary to describe the remaining 
l)ones of the hind leg and foot, as they closely re^ 
scmble those of the fore leg, and have also the 
same names. 

The Skin. — The hide or skin consUts of three 
layers; the first and outermost called the scarf 
skin, the middle mucous substance, and the inner- 
most the trtie skin. 

The true skin is ft thick, dense, and elastic 
substance, and is that irom wliich leather is made. 
It has numerous minute blood-vessels and nerves 
and consequently cannot be cut into without drawing 
blood, and giving pain to the animal. 

The Mucima Substance is thin, deOcate, and 
soft, resembling in texture fine net-work. It is this 
integument that gives colour to the complexion in 
human subjects : m the Negro it is black ; in the 
Mulatto yellowish ; and in Europeans more or lees 
vUte. It is, however, preciEely of the Eame hue ii 
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• all oxen, whatever be the colour of the hair. It 
■ adheres more firmly to the scarf skiii than to the 

true skia, and separates with it, when the hide is 
-prepared by the tanners. 

" The Scarf Skin is the uppermost layer, and 
' ttaches over the whole external surface of the body. 

It is insensible, being thicker on some parts than on 
V ethers, as on the back and legs, and it defends the 
' toue skin from much injury. The scarf skia is 

• separated from the parts beneath in the act of 
'blistering. 

The Hair. — The skin is covered with hair, 
irhich is not only an ornament to the beast, but 
tends to keep the body warm. The cyc-lashes and 
the hair within the cars seem principally designed 
*o protect these parts from insects, moisture, or 
-Cold. The hairs at the end of the tail are longet 
'tiian those of the rest of the body, the better to 
drive insects away ftora the skin. The hairs arise 
from bulbous extremities in the skin, and they 
leceive their nourishment from these roots. The 
feeling of the skin, and the appearance of the hair, 
should be carefully observed, A softness and 
suppleness of the skin, and a kind of glossiness in 
file coat, not only indicate present health, but a 
dsposition to thrive ; while a hard dry skin, clinging 
to the ribs, and a coat staring in every direction, 
show that there is something wrong in the consti- 
tution, and that it will be labour in vatu to attempt 

fatten ench a beast. 
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Immediately under the skin is thejleshy panniclfi 
It rkine. It is s thin muscle, extending over tba 
^nrliole of the trunk, and partly down the extrC' 
f cities. It is well supplied with nerves, and capable 
r very esteneive motion, and its chief use is to 
.iCorrugate the skin for the purpose of shaking off 
ies, OF any thing that may annoy the animal. 

The Fat. — On removing the hide and fleshy 
nnnicle the fat comes into view, wliich is sometimes 
a considerable quantity, particularly on the lump* 
Joins, and ribs. There are also layers of it, in bouta 
good condition, not only between the muscles, 
nit the fibres of the same muscle, ^ving a peculiar 
irbled appearance to the flesh. 
On the inside the kidneys arc chiefly surrounded 
nrith it ; the omentum, or caul, contains a large 
^antity of it, and there is, also, a great deal about 
Mthe intestines. The fat is contained in innumerable 
"" , formed of a thin membrane. It guards many 
irts that would be injured by pressure, fdls up a 
fitrericty of interstices, and forms a reservoir of nu- 
rittve matter for the support of the constitution 
mder any accidental want of noutiEhment. 

Connected with the fat is the cellular me^nhrane, 

formed likewise of membranous cells, but which com- 

mimicate with each other through the whole of tlie 

We have sufficient but disgusting proof of 

I the blowing up of the calf just killed. The 

ickltng heard when pressing on the skin of cattle 

^faouring under inflammatory fever ig another proof. 
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. for the gas which was produced by the commence* 
I Went of putrefaction is forced into the neighbouring 

■ cells. 

*■•[ The cellular membrane is the connecdng mediant 
'tpetween almost all the component parts of tlie 
*!itame. 

The Mvacles. — The muscles are cords by thft 
'^lightening or contraction of which the various parta 
'(if the body are moved. The muscles that are 
• attached to the limbs are a collection of red-coloured 
'fibrils parallel to, or laid alongside of each other. 

■ They arise from some fixed point, and are inserted 
■tither by a diminution of their substance, or in the 

form of a tendon, into a bone or part that is movfr- 
Bble, Nervous fibrils are sent to all these muscles 
■from the spinal cord; and when the nervous influence 
•fe communicated to them through the medium of 
"these fibrils, they contract or shorten, and the bone, 
or moveable part into which the tendon is inserted, 
•is moved. If both the parts from which they arise, 
"Bnd into which they arc inserted, are moveable, 
^oth are acted upon and change their place ; and as 
tbe nervons influence is directed by the wUl, the 
•Itnimal is enabled to move and act as it pleases. 

There are other muscles, as those of the heart 
and the intestines, which are moved by nervous 
Snfluence not arising from the spinal cord and the 
train, and not under the influence of the will. It 
■Js proper that the powers of circulation and digestion 
ivuld be jjerfectly independent of the will. Tt 
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lources whence these powers arc derived will be 
presently spoken of. 

The Bruin. — The brain is a pulpy substance 
contained in the cavity of the skull. It is defended 
from external injuries by the bones of the akull, and 
yet more completely secured by three membranes or 
coats, with which it is invested, and on which the 
blood-vessels that nourish the brain ramify before 
they enter into the substance of it. The brain, and 
the spinal marrow, which is a continuation of the 
brain, hold correspondence with the whole body^ 
imparting, by means of the nerves arising from 
them, sense to every part of the body, and motion to 
those that arc capable of voluntary action. 

The five senses, viz, vision, hearing, feeling, 
tasting, and nmdling, so necessary to the animal's 
existence and well-being, are all situated about the 
head, not far distant from the brain. Tlie organs 
of these senses are the eyes, ears, lips, the tongue, 
and the internal parts of the nose. These have 
nerves sent to them from the brain, by which the 
impressions made upon them by external objects 
are immediately communicated to the brain, and 
tlie animal is rendered conscious of surrounding 
objects, and their forms and qualities- 
Nine pairs of nerves arise from the base of the 
brain, and proceed, through holes in the skull, to 
the face and head principally, although some wander 
farther, for the purposes of feeUng and motion. 
The Jirat pair are the nerves of smelling; 
they pursue a short course to the nose. The 
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meeoTid pair go to the e}'es, and are the nerves of 
vision : the third and fourth pairs are distributed 
to the muscles that move the globe of the eye. ' The 
_^tk pair are very extensive nerves ; they divide 
iinto three separate branches, which ramiiy into 
■jnumerous filaments or twigs, and are distributed 
wvei the whole of the face, and in some degree give 
!tfae vaiious muscles the power of motiou, but utaae 
jpartjcularly confer on the parts to which they go the 
ifiiculty of feeling. The sivf,h pair go to the 
anuscles of the eye. Part of the seventh pair ia 
tdistributed over the internal parts of the ear, snd 
■m these depend the sense of heuruig : the oibac 
-portion is that from which the muscles of the face 
jnmnly derive their power of motion. The &giitk 
•pair ore principally distributed over the organs 
contained in the chest and belly: they give the 
^ver of motion, but motion altogether independent 
lof the will, and they have nothing to do wiA 
•ensation. The nint/i pair go to the tongue, and 
i^ve it the faculty of taste. 

. These nine pairs of nerves may be readily seen 
(proceeding from the brain by gradually raising it 
l^om the fore part of the cavity of the skull, when 
they will appear in regular succession. 
■'■ The Spinal Marrow. — When the brain passes 
«ut through the large opening at the back part of 
Ae skull into the canal of the spine, it is called 
4he spinal marrou-. It extends through the 
■rhole lengtli of the back-bone, and gives origin to 
tnany nerves, which pass through notches formed 
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"tietween the junction of each of the rack bants, sod 
go to be distributed to the exterior parts of the 
trunk, the fore and hind extremities, and to some of 
the internal oi^sns of the body ; and it is by the 
influence of tfaese nerves that every part belov the 
head feels and moves. 

The spinal marrow is so essential to anim^ 
existence, that life is exdnguished when a kmfe 
is plunged into it, vhicb b sometimes done bj 
butchers in slauglitering the animal. 

T/te Organs of Cirailation. — ^Every part of the 

idy is supplied with blood by means of the bestt 

and the vessels arising from it ; and the R^uhir 

course in which it Hows iVom and to the heart agaia 

is denominated the circulation of the Wood. 

Il ' i The Henrt is situated about the middle of the 

^■Aest, rather inclining to the left side, and rests 

piqion the breast-bone. It is contained in a strong, 

dense, and fatty membrane, the internal sui&ce t£ 

which is smooth and lubricated with a transpaiot 

Uuid, thrown out from its minute vessels. 

kThe heart may be considered as double ; and it 
asists of two cavities do cither side. The upper 
F, on the right side, the auricle, so called from its 
supposed resemblance to a dog's ear, receives the 
blood which has circulated through the frame, and 
pours it into the lower one, the mitTicic. As soon 
as that is tilled, it contracts upon its contents, and, 
as it closes, a membrane or valve rises, which pre- 
vents the return of the blood into the aoride, and 
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forces it inlo vessels that carry it into the lungs, 
where it undergoes that purification which is ncces* 
8ary to sustain the life of the animal. Having beeq 
thus purified, it is returned to the heart, and enters 
the left auricle ; thence it is poured into the left 
ventricle, and, that contracting, and a similar mem- 
brane or valve rising, to prevent its flowing hack 
into the auricle, it is sent into the main trunk of the 
arteries, and thus distributed over the whole of the 
frame. 

The blood flows through the arteries by the force 
impressed upon it by the heart. This is felt in tiie 
pulsations of the arteries, which correspond with 
the contractions of the heart, and intlicate not only 
the number but the nature of these contractions, 
whether propelling a greater or smaller quantity of 
blood. By the number and the force of the pul- 
sations is the degree of fever indicated with con- 
Biderahle certainty. The heat of the mouth, and of 
the base of the horns, will be important guides; 
but a much safer one, and more clearly ascertaining 
the extent and the nature of the fever, is the action 
of the heart, faithfully represented by the pulse. 
Wherever the finger can be placed on an artery that 
ia not too thickly covered by cellular membrane, or 
fat, and that has some firm substance beneath, the 
pulse may be felt ; but most conveniently so where, 
at the back part of the lower jaw, the artery comes 
&ora the channel between the jaws, and passes over 
the edge of the jaw-bone, to ramify on the face. 
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f r"*' The Tiitiil-al pulse of the full-grown ox Tariea 
I ftom 42 to 45 heats in a minute : if it rises above 50 
I 'ihere is fever in proportion to the increased number. 
I -A number much below 40 indicates sluggishness of 
I rflie circulation, or debility. There are other cir- 
I "dim stances, however, to be taken into the account, 
I —-as the force or the weakness of the heart's action, 
B *— strong and bounding at the beginning of inHanj- 
I "inatory fever, and weak and scarcely to he felt when 
I -ihat fever is assuming a putrid form. The regularity 
I Or irregularity of the pulse is also an important con- 
I -'fideration as characterising the kind of irritability 
t *i6nder which the heart labours. They who have to 
I do with cattle will find it of immense advantage to 
lUtudy the pulse, and especially in reference to the 
I ^opriety of bleeding ; for a lai^e bleeding will, in 
I -Kime cases, cut the disease short at once : at other 
I (imes it will destroy the remaining strength of the 
I 'Animal, and ensure and hasten its death. 
B - The blood flows through the arteries principally 
I "fcy the impulsive power of the heart. The arterieg, 
I <kowever, possess a controlling influence independent 
1^1^ the heart, and can, under circumstances of neces- 
Pinty or disease, supply a deficiency of action in the 
Bifceart, or ncufraiisie its too violent eftbrts. 
|o At the termination of the arteries, and branching 
Bfftom them at every point of their course, are other 
BWessetB as small as a hair, or a thousand times 
B«lrtna1[er, through which the blood must find its way. 
■bS'heEe are the capillaries, and in them, or in the 
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•glands into which they enter, orwliich they compos^ 
all the important offices of secretion and nutritioB 
are performed. These offices being dischargedi 
and the various portions of the frame being buflt 
up, the blood is materially changed. From beiif 
of a scarlet colour it becomes black; from beii^ 
capable of supporting life it becomes poisonoiu; 
from arterial it becomes venous ; and tliese cajullsif 
vessels running into each other, and gradnal^ 
enlarging, we begin to recognize the veins. The 
veins commence where the arteries terminate, and 
by them the black blood is collected, and carried, 
.back to the heart, to be thence pumped into tfae 
lungs, for the purpose of re-purification. 

The blood traverses the veins also by the pow^r 
•of the heart, hut exertccl in a different way. When 
the ventricle r>f the heart, after having contracteil 
-upon its contents, opens again, it forms a vacuoB 
into which the neighbouring blood flows by amech** 
jiical principle, vix. the pressure of the atmospherA^ 
The fire-engine is supjilied with water from the 
Tescrvoir by the same principle, although the pipe 
through which it flows should be a quarter of a mile 
in length. Beside this, where there are muscles by 
the action of which the vein may be compressed, 
provision is made that the How of blood shall be 
JUMHted and not retardeil, for there are numerotn 
iHcmbranuiiK valves, nliidi ojicn in the natural 
lUrvetinn of the current, and would close if the 
<curm» wece to ukc a ictrogndc course. AU tbe 
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veins connected vrith the muscles are abund^itly 
supplied with such valves, so that, by every con- 
traction of the muscle, or motion of the limb, tlie 
lilood is forced on more rapidly in its natural course, 
and the possibility of retrograding prevented. Tins 
accounts for the increased flow of blood on exercise, 
and the greater rapidity with which the blood 
escapes in bleeding, when the jaw of the ox is moved 
by introducing the finger into the mouth. 

The Organs of Respiration. — Respiration is 
so absolutely essential to the life of quadrupeds, 
that, if it be suspended for a few minutes, the nnimtl 
dies suffocated. The act of respiration is the 
alternate reception and expulsion of air into and 
form the lungs, and, during which, the blood tra- 
verses a set of vessels in the lungs, where it is ex- 
posed to the action of this air, and changed by it, 
and rendered capable of supporting animal life. The 
air which is to effect a salutary change in the blood 
ja received partly through the mouth, but mostly 
through the nostril in eattle, and enters 

, The Windpipe, a long tube situated in the foie 
lit of the neck, and leading from the back of the 
luth to tlie lungs. On the top of it is a triangular 
rtilaginouB substance, which permits the passage 

r tlie air either way, but closes the moutli of the 
iadpipe in the act of swallowiiig, and so prevents 

|By substance from getting into this tube, and 
IDoying, or perhaps destroying, the animal. 

(jXhe vifidpipe coofiistB of numetttua circular 
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rings formed of dense cartilage, and these are con- 
nected together by a strong ligamentous substance, 
vhich is very elastic : this peculiar structure not 
X)nly renders the windpipe very flexible, but keeps 
it constantly open. The whole passage is lubricated 
with a viscid fluid, secreted from the membrane 
lining its internal surface. 

Immediately before it arrives at the lungs, the 
windpipe divides into two distinct tubes, and these, 
as soon as they enter into the lungs, subdivide until 
they are too minute to be traced by the naked eye, 
and at length terminate in an innumerable series of 
minute cells. Upon the membrane lining these cells 
the vessels which have conveyed the venous blood 
to the lungs ramify, and there is nothing interposed 
between the air and the blood but the membrane 
forming the cells, and the thin covering of the blood- 
vessels. 

The air is introduced into these cells in the foDow- 
ing manner : — The chest and the belly are divided 
from each other by a very strong muscular expansion 
called the diaphragm^ or midrifl^, or skirt. In its 
natural state it is of an arched form, and bulges 
considerably into the chest. If it be excited to 
action, it contracts ; it becomes straighter ; th^ 
bulging into the chest is diminished, and its cavity 
proportionally increased ; and if, at the same time, 
>he muscles which are between each rib, and 
which havie the power to elevate or depress the 
jibs, likewise act And raise them, th^ cavity is yet 



mote enlarged, and the consequence of this neces- 
sarily is, that there would, if possible, be a vacuum 
between the lungs and the walls of the chest. To 
prevent this^ or, more properly speaking, forced by 
the inequality of atmospheric pressure thus pro- 
duced, air rushes into the nose, passes down the 
windpipe, inflates and fills up the lungs, and is thus 
brought into contact with the blood. After a short 
time the muscular diaphragm and the muscles of the 
xibs cease to act, and the diaphragm begins to bulge 
again into the chest, and the ribs fall, and the 
cavity of the chest is contracted, and the lungs are 
squeezed into their former bulk, and the air which 
bad entered is pressed out again. 

A most important process, however, has been 
performed during this entrance and expulsion of the 
air. Both the air and the blood have been changed : 
the air has become poisonous, and the blood has 
become capable of supporting life. A great quantity 
of what used to be termed pure air, oxygen^ is taken 
from that which was inhaled ; a portion of it unites 
with the poison of the blood, — the carbon,— and 
forms carbonic acid gas, — fixed air, — and which is 
expelled when the air is returned; while another 
portion of it enters into the composition of the blood, 
and either remains there unchanged, or becomes 
combined with some of the multifarious substances 
that make up the blood. The air has taken carbon 
from the blood, and communicated oxygen to it. 
This change, however^ both of the air and the 



Hood, is Dot 60 mariied in tbe ox as in most other 
aaimilfi. He does not seem to hare so much poison 
M get lid of, nor need he steal so macb vital air from 
tile atmosphere, and therefore the cow-house, how- 
ever close, is seldom offensive. The breath of the 
oev is even pleasant, and consumptive persons have 
fimcied that they have derived benefit &om infaalii^ 
it. 

The inode of the chest, and of the diaphragnv 
■adalso the whole external surface of the lungs, are* 
ooveied by a smooth membrane called the pleura^ 
which secretes a serous fluid, that in its natural 
qnantity preserves the surfaces moist, and preventv 
friction, and in undue and unhealthy quantity coH— 
stitutcs dropsy of the chest. 

The Organs of Digestion. — The food that neatl 
GBttle eat aflbrds, by the process of digestion, as 
nutritious fluid of a milky colour, called chyle^ 
which is absorbed into the system, and soon enterw- 
thc circulating mass of blood, and becomes itselfi 
converted into blood, thereby repairing the waste 
that this fluid suffers in nourishing the bodyy 
and supplying the materials for all the strangely^ 
various secretions. The organs of digestion inr 
neat cattle are more complicated than in the horse, 
or in man, for the latter have only one stomiichys 
but these have four stomachs, which renders thenV 
more liable, particularly in their present domesti- 
cated state, to diseases of the digestive organs. 
The gullet is a thick fleshy cana] that receives 
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ihe fooci from the mouth, or returns it to the mouth, 
and coDveys it into a canal at the lower part of' the 
diToat. The gullet commences at the back part of 
the mouth, immediately behind the top of the vind> 
pipe, and passes by its side, and along the chest 
dose to the spine, and through a large hole in the 
fleshy part of the skirt, or midriff. 

The grass is cropped and chewed sufficiently to 

Ibrm it into a kind of pellet which can be swallowed. 

It then passes down the gullet, and arrives at that 

ean.il. This canal, if it were pursued, would lead on 

to the mnnyplies or third stomach ; but its floor i» 

riously constructed. It is formed of two rounded' 

LjDuscular bands, which may be held together or 

\ divided ; — whicli may form a tube through which a 

LHquid will scarcely penetrate, and so carry on the 

■ AkkI to the third stomach, or divide and suffer it toi 

IjAll through into the rumen or paunch, of which, 

LsBd of the reticulum^ or second stomach, these 

■Itonds form part of the roof. 

The pellet of food passes down, and partly by its 

L «wn weight, and partly also at the pleasure of the 

k •oimal, breaks through the floor and enters into the 

Munch, and there it remains, and pellet after 

kpellet descends until the paimch is nearly or quite 

' The animal then lies comfortably down. 

rbe food has all this time been macerating in the 

■fBunch, the inner membrane of which is lined with 

ftinmerous little prominencies or paps, that secrete a 

pucous Buid; and not only so, but there has been » 
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musculnr action going forward : t!ic food has be4^ 
gradually tunied about, and tliat wbich w|' 
swallowed first is ready to present itself first to )f 
returued. , ■ 

By a slightly convulsive act, a small portion sufl 
eient to form a pellet of tlie proper size to h 
returned, is propelled from the paunch into tji 
second stomach, vhich is connected with the fiq 
i^der the floor of the canal. That stomach j 
possessed of a strongly muscular coat, and j 
contracts strongly on this mass, and forms it intl 
proper shape ; and at the same time presses out ( 
its houey-comhs another mucous fluid by which ill 
pellet is surrounded, to render its passage to tb 
gullet more easy. 

By another convulsive effort of the animal, i^ 
pellet is made to break through the floor of tli 
canal, and carried to the base of the guUet ; whel 
it is embraced by the spiral muscles of that tubf 
and returned to the mouth. It might perhaps b 
more correctly said, that the same eHort which s 
the prepared pellet from the second stomach mti 
the gullet to be re-chewed, forced a fresh portiei 
from the paunch into the second stomach. Tij 
animal now ruminates at his leisure, and the pelle| 
having been perfectly broken down and softened l 
an additional secretion from the glands of tb) 
month, is almost a semi-fluid mass, and, when it i| 
again swallowed, either has not sufficient solidity b 
ftirce itself through the floor .of tliC csarf, .fttJi] 
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ffeast does not choose that it shall, and it pnsses on 
over the roof of the paunch and the honey-comb, 
and enters into tlie third Gtomacli or manyplus, 

A very important hint here suggests itself with 
regard to medicines, and which lias not been 
sufficiently attended to by the cowleech or the 
veterinary surgeon. We may send medicine into 
what stomach we please. We may give it in a 
ball, and it will fall into the pauncli, and thence go 
the round of all the stomachs ; or it may be given 
in a fluid form, and the greater part of it passed at 
ence into tiie third and fourth stomachs. That 
which is meant to have a speedy action on the con- 
stitution or the disease should be given in a fluid 
form. That which is particularly disagreeable 
should also be thus given, otherwise it will enter 
the paunch, and be returned again in the process of 
rumination, and disgust the animal, and, perhaps, 
cause rumination to cease at once. That would 
always be a dangerous proceeding, for the food re- 
tained in the paunch woidd soon begin to ferment, 
and become a new source of irritation and diseases. 

The third stomach, called the manyplus or 
manyplies, or manyleaves, is, at its base, a continua- 
tion of the canal so often referred to, and through 
which fluid food would pass at once into the fourth 
stomach ; but there are suspended from its roof 
numerous curious leaves, floating loose in the canal, 
and intercepting and taking up any thing that may 
Jure escaped the action of the teeth, and continues to 
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reUin a soliti form. These leaves are stuttdetl « 



1 either side, and, thai 



little hard promi 

Tubhing against each otlier, the hardest fi 
gradually reduced to a fit state for d^estion. This 
being accomplished, Hiq food arrives at last nt the 
fourth or true digestive stomach, a long pouch or 
hag, more abundantly supplied than any of the 
atlioTs with blood vessels, and scereting the gastric 
juice, the principal agent in digestion, and 1^ 
means of which the food is converted into a unifcnii^ 
half fluid mass, called chyme. 

From the presence of this gastric juice, ft^ 
£)in-th stomach has the property of curdling milk. 
The dried stomach or nmw of calves is called rennet 
It will be seen, as we go on, that this property of 
curdling milk, is, in eome states of the stomach-* 
the milk, an occasional source of dis 

The food being thus prepared, passes through ■< 

Inner orifice of the stomach into the intestines ; an^ 

these arc of enormous length, that every particle of 

, qjatriment may be extracted. They are twenty-two 

I the length of the body in the ox. The food 

I Bot passed far into the first intestine when it 
igoes a now change. The secretions from the 
Yttci and tlie pancreas — the bile and the pancrcaue 
juice, ndngle with the food ; and at the same time, 
stuA poeitilily infiuenced by these, the mass n-hich has 
juisacd ilic stomach begins to aqiarate into two paru, 
the «no a white matter, conatituiing the nutritive 
portion, and calkd the chyle, — the other, that wluob* i 
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"h a&erwxtis to be expdled fiuni the ^sten. Tfae 

EcparaliQD is at first but panial; taon uid iiHie 
nutritive matter is extract^ as the mass rolls on, 
Snd, at length, Dothii^ that b niefal lemuas. 
^1 , Tills Dutiiare matter, the ekgie, is Dot mflncd 
VftO-piSB far along the intestiial canal, bat is taJEra 
np or absorbed by nameroas minaCe vcmcIs dut 
open oa the inside of the intcstineE, and is canmcd 
hy them into the ciiculation, vhere it is mixed with 
the blood, converted into blood, and pte|wu c d for 
huildmg up the various porttoas of the fi«ae. A9 
along the small inteGtiaeG,^>cfac duodenum, jejm~ 
num, and i/etim, — this separation continues to be 
made, and these vessels at length conver away tfatt 
useful portion of the food. The snull i m^^n iwit jr 
more than 120 feet in length. 

The residue, having arrived at the larger tnte*. 
tines, vbicb now Bucceed, contains no langieT anj- 
thing that can be thus chained into chyle, amd 
these vessels, the lacteaU, are no longer found: 
but even here there ate other vessels, abeoritentg, 
which take up the fluid parts of the fxces, and 
0xtract from tliem what may ultimately contribute 
to nutriment. It is on this account that uhen an 
ftninial is unable to eat, M'e can support him for a 
(xmuderablc period by means of nutritive Buids 
injected into the bowels, and which can only reach' 
to the large intestines. In most herbivorous animals 
liaere is a provision made, by a curious cell-like 
alructurc nf 4hc cvlon and cacum, the most con> . 
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fiideralile of the large inteEtinea, fur the retentios. ||f i 
the residue of the foud in them; but, in the ^ 
and other ruminants, the food is so thorougl^ 
prepared by the compUcatetl mechanism of the fo ' 
stomachs, and the course of the small intestine^, 
Eo lengthened — more than double what it is in tl 
horse — that this Btntcture of the colon and 
18 not needed, and'tbey are neither of extraordi 
fiize nor formed into cells. 

j\ll nutriment of every kind being extracted, uj( 
when the residue has reached the last intestine 
the recttim, it is then hurried on to be expelled, nt 

Several diseases to which the intestines of cattiK; 
are exposed having reference to, or being seated " 
different coats or membranes of the intestines, it wiJQL 
be necessary to speak briefly of them. In the fin( 
place, they are all wrapped up in a very thin mCn^ 
brane or bag, yet one that possesses consideraUjl, 
strength, called the peritmieum. It secretes a seroitf. 
fluid, and thus prevents friction in the natural 
motion of the bowels over or among each other, an^r 
encircling them all, it retains each pretty much ia;i 
its place, and restrains too extensive or dan]^ 
motion. The outer coat of the intestines is coi 
posed of a reflection or expansion of this membraniq;, 
and is liable to a peculiar inflammation. The second.' 
coat is muscular, and is composed of a double lay^t 
of fibres, by the action of which the food is conveyed 
or pressed along the canal, and which is called thtf' 
peristaltic motion ; and the inner coat is tlwi 
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^ueoitTihe, so called from the jelly-like substance 
by which it is covered, or the villous coat, from its 
velvel^lifee construction, it is composed of innumer- 
able gknds pouring out this mucus, and which is 
the seat of inflammation in over-purging. 

The Mexentery, that beautiful membrane liy 
which the intestines are enfolded from beginning to 
end, and attached to each other, and retained in 
Uieir respective situations, and through the folds of 
which the blood-vessels and nerves that supply the 
intestines, and the veins, and the lacteals pnss, is 
only a duplicature of the peritoneum. In different 
parts of the mesentery, various glandular bodies are 
seen ; they are the mesenteric glands, the precise 
use of which is not known, except that they are 
connected with the passage of the chyle. The 
enlargement or obstruction of them is sometitfles 
attended with very serious disease, and even with 
death. The omentum, or caicl, is also a portion of 
the peritoneum. The use of it has never beett 
satisfactorily explained. 

The Lifer is a large gland, of a dark-red colour, 

situated in the belly on the right side, and it secretes 

a bitter fluid named hile, or gall. It receives the 

btood that returns from all the contents of the belly, 

and which is probably so loaded with carbon tlrnt 

,it ctmld not all he discharged by the lungs, for (he 

Kj|Bantity of atmospheric air that can be introduced 

^^MiKo the lungs in the act of breathing would not 

^Hkontain snliicient oxygen . for the purpose. The 

^Bblood is, therefore, sent into the liver, wl^ete ' 
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midergoes « process of purification to 
^xteut. This iuflammable matter, the ciwbon, ! 
separated in the form of bile, and when that is coi 
yeyed into the bowels, in order that it may be eS 
pelled, it is rendered exceedingly useful there, eitU 
in separating the chyle, or quickening the passi^ 
t)£ the food, or both. The yellows in cattle is cax 
either by too great an increase of bile, or by o 
struction of it ; and, in either case, an unnstm 
quantity of it would enter into the circulation. 

The bile is received into a kind of reservoir calloi 
the gall-bladder, in ^hich it is stored up for us« 
and, at tlie same time, probably, improved in activil 
by the absorption of some of the fluid parts of it. ' 

The pancreas, or sweet-bread, is a large glaiw 
of a whitish colour, adhering to the upper pordoM 
of the first small intestine, and which secretes i 
fluid-like saliva, termed the pancreatic juice, tin 
is poured into the intestines, and assists in the pn 
cess of digestion. Of the precise nature, howevrt 
of this fluid, or the manner in which digestion I 
promoted by it, we have no certain knowledge. 

The spleen, or milt, is a large and oblong si 
stance of a dark purple hue, situated upon 1 
paunch, being between it and the midriff. Of tbi 
otficc, discharged by the spleen, we have no satii 
factory information. It is, probably, a kind i 
reservoir for the reception of any fluid recravi) 
into the paunch in greater quantity than the poi 
poses of digestion require. ' 

The Abaorbente. — Every part of the body im, 
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continually changing. The worn-out portions are 
dissolved, and taken up liy the absorbent vesseby 
and carried, like the chyle, into the circulation, 
and mingle with and form part of the blood, and 
are converted again into nutritive matter, or ex^ 
pelled by means of the liver, or in some other way. 
These absorbents, or, as they are sometimes called^ 
lymphatics, are small transparent, elastic tubeSr 
opening upon every surface, and every portion of 
tie body, external or internal. 

The trunks of the absorbents are arranged inti» 
two systems, one of them near the surface of the- 
body, and the other more deeply seated ; and both 
following the course of tUe neighbouring veins^ 
They have valves like the veins, and pour their 
contents into the circulation at the same point witli 
the veins. 

The lymphatic glands form a prominent part 
of the absorbent system. They answer some va- 
luable purpose, for every absorbent, in performing' 
its course, passes through one or more of these 
glands. They are seen in the mesentery when the 
animal is opened, and they can be plainly felt in. 
the neck and under the jaw. 

Tlie Blood. — The blood is incessantly ciicit- 
Uting, in the heart and arteries and veins, and 
through every part of the body, and supplies 
materials for its nourishment and growth, and for 
the various secretions. The different parts of the 
system are constantly receiving and appropriating 
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Ires tboM eloBents of the blood vhith 
■pn profKT to sopplr tbe vaste they are susUining 
fivm tbe Dec««saiy actions of Irfe ; consequent]; 
Ae healili and vi^ur of tbe t»ady require a ne«, 
daily, and bberal mpply of fresh blood. That 
«npply is prindp^ly derived from the chyle, whick 
if separated &oin the food in the process of diges- 
tion. 

, Blood, received into a vessel in tbe act of bleed- 
ing, soon separates into tn-o parts ; one of which 
is fluid, and called gerutn, the other solid, and 
called red clot, or cnke, or crnssametttum. 

Serum is the watery part of the blood, and sur- 
zounds the red clot. It contains several kinds of 
■alts, and if heated to 16'0 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer coagulates like the white of an egg; 
^t it lias no appearance of being organised. 

Red Clot, or Crassamentum, coagulates spon- 
twieously ; and is found to consist of two parts, 
namely, a fibrous substance, resembling very 
closely the muscular libres, and a great number 
rf extremely small red globules, which give 
colour to the blood. These red globules may 
he separated by macerating the red clot in water;' 
tlK fibrous substance, sometimes called coagulable 
hmph, losing its redness, and becoming nearly 
nhite, while tlie red globules are dissolved in the 
vater. 

Hecretinn,— There are separated from the ge-- 
]l$ntl mass of blood, by certain organs denominated^ 
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glaitd>-, diHerent kinds oC fluids, subservient to 
v^ious purposes ; and the process by which tbey 
a;^ formed is termed nevretwn. 
-. The glands on the internal coat of the stomach 
secrete the gastric juice, tlie liver secretes the bile, 
and' the saliva is derived from the glands of the 
muuth. In same cases it seems to be a mere tihu- 
tion or separation of certain substances from the 
hlood ; in others it is the formation of a new sub- 
stance that did not previously exist there. With 
regard to the structure of tJie glands, there is con- 
siderable obscurity. They consist of a great num- 
ber of small arteries tvhiclt convey the blood to be 
operated upon, and of corresponding minute veins, 
to retLun the blood when th« operation is complete ; 
but of the intermediate substances or sets of ves- 
sels, and of the nature of the action which is going 
forward in thera, we are perfectly ignorant. 

The secretions are exceedingly numerous, and 
very difierent in their character; but they are all 
sujaservient to some useful purpose. The most 
important secretion connected with the cow is that 
of milk, which is formed in that large and com- 
plicated gland, the udder, to which so many blood- 
vessels are directed. The function of the glands 
is much affected by disease. The secretion is 
sometimes suspended. In dropping after calving, 
and in constipation, the secretions of the udder 
and the bowels partially or entirely cease At 
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Other times they are considerably increased, Ift 
piu^ing, the glandular follicles of the bowels pouij 
out a great quantity of aqueous fluid. OccasionaUji 
the character of the Becretion is changed. Tlie 
discharge of mucus from the nose, and the fiui4 
discharge from the bowels in dysentery, are. vex^ 
acrid and irritating. 

Perspiration. — A fluid is continually passing, offi 
from the surface of the body in the form of an 
invisible vapour; and when, from exercise or other 
causes, the quantity is increased, it becomes visitte 
like a thick steam, and collects upon the skin anM 
wets the hair, or falls in drops. This is the pem 
spiration or sweat. It is necessary to health that v 
considerable portion of fluid should escape in diw 
way. When, from sudden exposure to cold, thi» 
discharge from the skin is suppressed, either gene- 
rally, or on a particular part, rheumatism, or hoose^. 
or catarrh, is the result. Various states of the 
constitution, and various diseases will also mat 
rially influence the discharge. A cessation of it 
by turns the consequence and the cause of diseaset. 
When the coat stares, it is owing to the drynesa o 
the skin from the stoppage of perspiration tuminj 
the hair in diderent ways ; wheu the coat is smooth/ 
and glossy, it is owing to the perspiration rcaideiing' 
the skin moist and supple, and thus permitting dia- 
hair to take its natural direction. We 
with considerable accuracy of the hea 
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raal by the appearance of the coat, because En 
health the perspiration Hows naturally, and in dis- 
ease it is often suspended. 

The Organs of iJritie. — The kidneys are two 
hr number, of an oblong shape, situated in the 
kiins on each tdde of Uie spine, and are imbeddecE 
in fat. They are of a red colour, and divided rat- 
temally into between twenty and thirty distinct 
h>be6, or portions. 

A great quantity of blood is continually cim^■ 
latiug through them, and they, being glandular 
bodies, separate from it a fluid, called urine. The 
peculiar ingredient of the urine, urea, contains a 
great quantity of a poisonous substance or gn% 
called nitrfigett. It would therefore seem that the 
kidney is the organ by which any dangerous exces» 
«f nitrogen in the constitution is removed. Beside 
the urea, ncariy twenty different salts and com- 
pounds, more or less injurious, have been disco- 
vered ; so that the kidney is a gland of immense 
importance in preventing the unhealthy accumula- 
tion of them. It likewise is ready to act instead of 
any other part of the frame that may liajipen to be 
diseased or out of order. When the absorbents .ire 
unable to carry ott' the fluid received into tlie 
stomach, or the limgs or the skin refuse to throw 
off thear share of perspirable matter, the kidn^g 

mpply their place, and by an increased flow of 

tine prevent danger and disease. 

|l il'he uRue is coaveyed from the kidneys into the; 
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Uadder by two canals called the ureters, and being 
jeceived iDto the bladder, it is retained there nntJ 
B Eufficient quantity is collected to excite that organ 
to contract, and to expel it from the body. 
, The Pei'ituneitm and Catol. — The periftmevf* 
is a strong and extensive membrane, lining tho 
internal surface of the belly, and covering all tb^ 
OTgane contained therein. It secretes a fluid which 
keeps the surface of the intestines moist, and thu» 
allowii free motion between them i while, this menv 
biane wrapping them on every side, each is kept in 
its proper situation, and strength and support art 
given to the whole. 

, The Omentunt, or Cawl, is a broad and fatty^ 
membrane formed from the peritoneum, and partb 
cularly from those portions of it that are reflected 
ftom the paunch. It covers the four stomachs 
and some of the intestines. Its probable use i* 
eomewliat similar to that of the peritoneum, t» 
Bupport the intestines, and to prevent them fi-an 
being injured in the various motions of the body. 

The Uterus and Pregnancy. — Reaching from 
the external parte of generation in the cow, the 
body of it projecting beyond the bladder, and th» 
two prolongations or horns of it Heating loose in 
the belly, is the uterus or womb, in which the un- 
born calf is contained and nourished. At tlie ex- 
tremity of each of the horns of the womb is a 
Bmall canal or tube, conducting to an oval body of, 
the size of an egg, containing numerous little 
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or bladders oUed on, at tf^i aad da 
coUectioD of them b deBOBnaed the vtMrics. At 
the time of cDocepiioa ooe «f tfane ot> etopei, 
and «lovly descends the tnfae and eaten tite voaib. 
It is the germ of the future aaiiMl, but icii cely 
larger than a pea. jVirired is liie mob it floaM 
tiiere for ■ while, and at len|^ I 
to some portion of it. 
enveloped by iwo i 
otlieni now rapidly form orer h ham the iricrvb 
They Are exceedingly vascoUr, aad ky auaaa rf 
them, and the Tesscls proceeding &am them, dod- 
riHhiucDt is conveyed to the fiftos, aod the hiood 
which has circulated throngh its littie fiaooe is 
puiitied. 

At the second week of pregnancy the fcetos is 
become about the siie of a walnot, but eren then k 
has begun to assume its after form, and its little limbe 
are to be traced through the transparent membraaee 
by which it is surrounded. At tlie fourth weeL it has 
attained the size of a mouse, and every limb i« lo 
be seen nearly perfect, although in miniature. The 
manner in which it is nourished is nov likewise 
more evident. The fcetus is formed for vfaat it is 
to be, and not with r^;ard to its present stuatMO. 
>lany of its organs are of no ufe. It has eyes, 
but it sees not, and a mouth, bat no food raters it ; 
the lungs perform no oflice, and the stomach re- 
ceives no nourishment ; the blood of the mother, 
by means of the uteiine arteries, enters the ^»> 
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[ oenta, composed of some of die membranes thati 

Itsve been described, and h conveyed by the vtanx, 

L to the navel of the calf. Entering there, it iai 

^vided into two Gtreams, one of which pitEses: 

[ trough the liver, and the other goes by the venx 

I e*va, and both arrive at the right auricle of tilK 

I Heart, and thence to the riglit ventricle, and thence^ 

in the animal after birth, as bos been described) 

vbeii speaking of the mechanism of the heart, to. 

the lungs. The foetus, however, breathes not, aadi 

I &e does not want to breathe, for its blood is puri* 

I ficd in the placenta ; therefore the blood ia tran&« 

nutted directly from the right to the left side of the 

heart, by a communication between the auricles. 

I Prom the left side of tlic heart it is sent over tbet 

frame, thence it ia conveyed by the umbilical < 

arteries to the placenta to be puritied, and is onoe> 

nore rendered fit for nutrient purposes. 

. In the cow and other runiiuant animals there arctj 

i vast number of red prominences between the, 

I membrane!;, consisting of thousands of convolutioDS 

[ and ramifications of blood-vessels ; as it were, mose^ 

I completely to purify the blood, and render it more- 

I fit for the nourishment and rapid growth of the 

l quadrupeds that are destined to contribute to the 

\ ^tod of man. 

- In the fourth month the fcetal calf is large, but 
I the skin is not covered with hair. The body of 
J tjie womb has now strangely increased, not by a 
LdifBteutuui of iH parts, but by actual growth and. 



addition to thrsa. It exteaits beytni the baam^ 
pushes vKKj the utesdnes, aad lies upon tk» 
muscles of the beUy. About tbe sxth or tereiilk 
ntmtli the skin is coTered vtth hsir, and u the 
expiratioa f>f nine months the animal is aaffici eady 
well furroed and strDog to change its mode of n^ 
istence. The womb has now attained ha great Mt . 
tltgree of distention ; it becomes irniated. iu mus- 
cular tibres begin to contracS. labour comes on, 
and, assisted by the diaphragm and abdonunal- 
mnsclea, the calf and its membraites are expcUed. 
<n: the young animal is bom. 

As the pelvis, from its horizontal positiefi, may, 
safely be much larger in tliei^e animaU than in the 
human body, and the passage is likewise stnigbter, 
jianurition is, generally speaking, not dangCTOut oc 
very painful iu the quadruped. Difiicult labeuts, 
however, and false presentations will tromffiwra 
, occur, of which notice will be taken in the propcx 
lace. 

The Vtlder. — The udder is « large gl»Mglar 
^an, destined to secrete milk for the nouiishment 
f the young calC As the progeny of the cww is 
infincd to one, or at most to two at a birth, the 
idder would perhaps have been only double, as in 
^e mare ; but this animal was intended to affbfd 
e greater part of her milk fur the nourishment of 
lan, and therefore the bag is quadruple, or there 
e four indistinct partitions of it. 
The udder is made up of numerous minute 
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branches of arteries, from the extremities of whidi 
the milk is secreted. ' This secretion is always gmi^ 
on. The bag of a milch cow is always gradually 
filling, but yet a considerable proportion of diat 
which is given is secreted at the time ; for it must 
be evident to the most careless observer, that the 
udder could not possibly contain one half of the 
milk which a good dairy-cow will scmietimes yield. 
The milk is also yielded in greater or lesser quanti- 
ties at the will of the animal. A cow will sometimes 
not give a drop of milk to a stranger-calf, while to 
her own she will pour it out in abundance. In this 
she is perhaps assisted by the valves which are 
placed over the orifice of each teat, to prevent its 
running out. When the calf is sucking, he is seen 
to push the teat upward, in order to lift these 
valves ; and the dexterous milk-maid is well 
acquainted with the method of accomplishing the 
same objecU 

... ^ 






THE DISEASES 



HORNED CATTLE. 



INFLAMJIATION. 

Inflammation is the most frequent diseased 
condition to which neat cattle arc subject. This 
may be owing to their peculiar orgaiiization in re- 
gpect to the four stomachs, in which the food is 
completely prepared to render all its nutriment. 
They were necessary in the animals who are to aiford 
us so much liquid nutriment while hving, and good 
fat and flesh when dead, and who must therefore be 
disposed to a redundancy of blood in the system> 
and consequently to inflammation. 

Kxtemal mflammation is known by the part 
being swollen, tender, and hotter than in its natural 
titate. In garget or downfall of the udder, which 
li it an InHammalion of one or more quarters of the 
;, the affected parts are swollen, tender, and hot, 
n If the downfall be neglected, it is must likely 
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that matter will form, wliich Is one of tlie consflju 
queuces of uiflammation, or one of the methods 1^ 
which the port, and the conBtitution generally, Sff 
relieved, and which maybe denomioiited the«^ 
purative process. 

Should, however, the downfall fee judiaooG^ 
treated, the swelling subsides, and the heat anj 
tenderness gradually vanish; the inflamination i 
this case is said to be resolved, which is most to 
be wished for, and" should always be attempted I 
inSammatory complaints. 

In black-leg, a disease frequent in young cstU^ 
the adccted part loses its sensibility, and becom^ 
dark coloured, and is said to be mortified, and i( 
at ought to be separated from the living portiai 
around. Mortification is usually the resnlt t 
violetit inflammation, by which the texture of tl 
parts is broken down, and their vitality destroyet 

External inflammation most frequently proct 
from woujids, or bruises, or other accidents 
which cattle are liable. These produce differeol 
degrees of inflammation, according to the soveri 
of the injury ; and when it runs high, it affects t 
whole system, and very often brings on fever. 

External inflammation is sometimes produced hy^ 
causes which aflect the whole system, but the chiflj 
mischief of which is determined to particular pai 
from previous weakness in them, or disposition t 
take on inflammation. This is the case with ii 
ilammation of the udder of cows, or the jointt-oC 
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yoting cattle : the whole frame had been exposed 
to cold ; but the udder of the cow that had iatel;^ 
calved was very much disposed to inflammation, 
^d the joints of young cattle had not acquired 
their full strength. In indammatorr fever, abo, 
the inflammation will settle in particular parts, as in 
the tongue in- blain, and in the limbs in quarts 
evil. 

The atcelHng of the inflamed part is principally^ 
to be ascribed tu the increased quantity of blood 
passing through it, £very little vessel is distended 
by the additional fluid it is compelled to carry ; and 
there is likewise a greater deposition of fluid and 
sohd matter in the cellular texture of the inflamed 
part, for every little aecrctcwy veesd is doing in- 
creased duty in proportion to the blood with whidi 
it is supplied. In the minute ramifications of the 
vessels, the blood is changed from arterial to venou*, 
and it is in the change of blood from arterial to 
venous that animal /teat is extricated or produced. 
Id inflammation, a great deal more than the natursL 
quantity of blood is paesing through these vessels ; 
a great deal more is changed from arterial to 
venous ; and a great deal more heat must necessarily 
be produced. The tenderness is caused by the 
unnatural distension of the vessels, and by their 
pressure, and that of the deposit of inflamntadon, on 
the neighbouring parts. The nerves of sensibility 
likewise unite very freely with the nerves of another 
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order, that supply the capillaries, aud when (Br 
nerves of the capillaries are irritate<I, the nerves of 
scaisibility will become irritable too, and the part 
will become so tender as not to be touched withonft 
extreme pain. 

Internal Itiflammation. 

Internal inflammation is characterised by oti 
and often more indistinct symptoms. We can li 
seldom ascertain the heat or tenderness or sweH^ 
ing of the part, and can usually only judge of the 
complaint by the effect whicJi it produces on the 
system. Every internal inflammation does, however, 
soon affect the system. There is no inflamniation of 
any important internal part that is not quickly 
accompanied by fever, and that fever and the degree 
of it is easily ascertained, by the heat of the breath 
and mouth, and base of the horn, by the redness 
of the eye, and the frequency and hardness of the 
pulse, the loss of appetite, and, often, the cessation 
of rumination. 

The symptoms of internal inflammation will be 
related as the inflammation of each part comes 
before us. 

Whether inflammation be internal or external, 
resolution is to be attempted, or, in other words 
the inflammation is to be subdued. 

When it seizes any important organ, as the brain, 
lungs, bowels, kidney e, eyes, udder, or n-omb. 
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' bleeding is to be immediately had recourse to ; and, 
after bleeding, a purging driuk Is to be administered; 
and sometimes it is necessarj- to insert a seton in 

, tibe dewlap. 

^ In external inflammation ^m severe braises, 

■irounds, and other accidents, fomentation with warm 
water, poultices made of linseed meal, when they 
can be applied, and the puiging ihink (No, 2), give 
much relief. If external indammadon be consider- 
able it will always be necessary to Meed the beast. 



(■I.EKDIVG, ITS UTILITV A\T> IN" MTIAT CASES 

NECESBAKY, 

Bleedis'g is a most useful and powerful remedy 
in the cure of inflammalor)' complaints, It lessens 
the quantity of blood in the vessels, and diminishes 



nervous power. 



The foUoi 



; are the chief dis- 



eases in which bleeding is reqiured. 

1. Where animals in a thrinng state rub them- 
selves until they fetch ofl' the liair, and the spot is 
frequently covered with a dry scab ; when at the 
same time the eyes appear dull, languid, red, or 
indamed, the breath hot, and tlie veins pulled up, 
and considerably larger than usual. 

la all kinds of inflanunatory diseases, as of 
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the brain, lungs, kidneys, bowels, eyes, tooai^. 
bladder, shape, and downfall in the udder 
swelling of the joints. 

3. In the disease called blain, and in whtfil 
bleeding, not only general but local, and local Ae 
more than general, has the very best effect, 
tumetkction in general almost immediately s 
ading, and the beast speedily recovering. 
- 4. When the glands or kernels between 
jaws, or those of the throat, are enlarged, i 
especially if they arc only recently affected, imi 
diate recourse should be had to bleeding, or 
lungs will probably became diseased, and consun^ 
live hoose will be the consequence. ' 

5. In bruises, hurts, wounds upon tlie headi' 
strains in diiferent parts, and all other acddents 
that may occur to the animal wliere there is rcafon 
to apprehend considerable inflammation, bleeding 
will be proper. 

6. In violent catarrh or cold, bleeding 19 
ployed ; but in slight cases a. few fever drinks 
restore the animal. 

7. The yellows, when attended with fevei 
symptoms, or constipation of the bowels, requiies 
bleeding. 

The manner of performing this operation is 
well Icnown to require any description. 

The Fleam is an instrument in general use 
oxen, and the jugular or neck vein is that whicl) 
usnalty opeHed. Local bleeding is, howew, 
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•jlnany cases particularly ecrviceftble- In inflamma. 
tion of the eye, the eye-vein is frequently cut ; in 
foot-halt, we Gomctimes bleed at the toe ; and in Id- 
Bsmraation of the bowels, or the udder, or oven of 
cheat, blood is advantageously taken irom the 
vein. 

^ The quantity of blood tliat it may be proper to 
take away at one time cannot here be determined, 
but must be regulated according to the siae, 
strength, condition of the animal, and the disease 
under which he may labour at the time. In many 
inflammatory diseases too much can hiirdly be 
taken, provided the bleeding be stopped as soon as 
the animal appears likely to faint or to fall down. 
A strong healthy beast will bear the loss of five or 
six quarts of blood, without the least injury ; 
larger cattle, that are attacked "ith inflammatory 
complaints, will bear a greater proportion to be 
taken ; seven or eight quarts may then be abstracte3 
«ith decided advantage : but when it is necessary 
to repeat the bleeding, the degree of fever and the 
strength of the beast will regulate the quantity. 
The blood i-hould flow from a large orifice, as 
sudden depletion is far more powerful in its opera' 
tion, than when the blood is suffered slowly to 
trickle down. The beast must never he suffered ttr 
bleed upon the ground, but info a measure, in 
order that the prescribed <^uantity may be taken ; 
but it is right to add, that no absolute quantity of 
blood should if possible be prescribed, but the amniitl 
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should be bled until the pulse faulters, or clianges 
its character in the manner that we desire, or other 
circumstances show that the system is affected. 
The animal should not be permitted to drink cold 
water immediately after bleeding, nor to graze in 
the field : tlie former has sometimes induced trouble- 
some catarrh, and the latter may cause the orifice 
to open again. If this operation be performed in 
the summer season, it will be best to fetch the 
cattle out of the pasture towards evening to bleed, 
and let them stand in the fold-yard all night ; and 
the nest morning drive them back to the field. 
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ON PHYSIC. 

ufiCiNG medicines operate by increasing 
evacuation of feecea from the bowds, and thus A 
often remove a very considerable source of irrit»-H 
tion ; they increase the secretion of the exhalent \ 
vessels situated on the internal coat of the intes^ ^ 
tines, and thus, by producing watery stools, lessen ' 
the quantity of fluid circulating through the system ; ■ 
they divert the increased flow of the blood from 
the affected organ, and determine it to the bowels, 
which is well elucidated in red water ; and they 
have a peculiar influence on the nervous system, 
augmenting the energy of the nerves diatributed tqg ] 



the intestines, but diminishing it iit otiior parts of 
tlie system. 

The chief purgatives in use for neat cattle, are 
Glauber's aalts, Epsom salts, Barbadues or Cape 
aloes, Castor oil, and Sulptiiir. In obstinate 
constipation of the bowela, two or three drachms 
of gamboge in powder may be added with good 
eSect. 'I'lie doaes of these are as follows; one 
jwuud of Glauber's, or Kpsom salts, will purge 
a full sized beast ; half an oimcc, or six drachms 
of Aloes, are added to the salts in -articular 
diseases. Where there is consideiablc fever, 
or the attack of fever is apprehended, there 
is no purgative so benelicial as the Epeum salts. 
In bad cases, twenty-four ounces may be given at a 
dose, and eight ounces every six hours afterwards, 
until their full effect is produced. One pint and a 
iialf of Castor oil is a common dose ; but it is a 
very expensive and not always suie purgative, 
As an aperient, and in cases where there is no 
great degree of fever, and a violent purge is not 
required, there are few better things than Sulphur. 
Where nothing else is at hand, and the case ia 
urgent, Common Salt is no contemptible medicine; 
a pound of it dissolved in water will produce a 
very fair purgative effect, but it should not be ^ven 
if the animal labours under fever. The following 
are the cases in wliich purgative medicines are 
found useful ; — 

1 . J have known some graziers who, when feeding 
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okl cows (during summer), have given them 
purging drink about every six weeks, by way 
keeping off the downfall, which ia general has ha^ 
the desired effect, and has even caused them 
fatten more rapidly. 

2. A purging drink ia very properly given 
C»WB soon after calving, to prevent the milk fev«. -- 

3. Neat cattle are naturally of a greedy 
ravenous disposition, and their appetite is hardi 
CTer satisfied. Milch cows in particular, if feedii^ 
on herbage, or other food agreeable to tlieir palatqp 
will often continue to graze until they arc in dangop 
of suffocation. Tiius the powers of digestioB 
become over-burdened, and the animal appears dull 
and heavy, and feverish symptoms are induced- 
Purgatives will give the most effectual reUef in thes*- 
cases, and if the appetite does not soon return 
the physic, a cordial ball will be useful in restotu 
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4. Cows that are turned into &esh pasto 
EvmeUmes become bound in their body, io whi 
case a purging drink must be immediately admini 
tercd, and repeated every twelve hours, until I 
desiretl effect is obtained : a clyster should 
given, if the first drink does not operate. If t 
costivenesB is accompanied with pain and feveri 
symptoms, inflammation of the bowels is to be s 
peeled, and must be treated accordingly, 

5. When red-water is recent a purging drink • 
two will often completely i 
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■ 6. In the yellows it is generally necessary to give 
a purging drink, and after that cordial tonic drinks, 
to invigorate the digestive organs. 

7. When medicines are given to prevent cows 
from slipping thoir calves, they are generally pre- 
ceded by a purging drink. 

8. In all the inflammatory complaints, which 
are mentioned in the last chapter, a purging drink 
is commonly administered after bleeding. 

6. If external inflammation, occasioned by 
wounds, bruises, and other causes, runs high, and 
aflectfi the whole system, purgative medicines are 
absolutely necessary. 



K>,. CHAP. IV. 

ON SETONING. 

The utility of setoning for the cure of several 
diseases incident to neat cattle, cannot be doubted. 
There are several situations in which, if farmers 
did not adopt this precaution, they would lose 
great numbers of their young cattle with the black 
leg. 

In certain counties, the lioosc in calves is very 
prevalent and fatal ; where it so happens, they 
should all be setoned before they are attacked by 
the disease ; which will cither lessen its violence 
«r prevent it altogether. 
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111 joint evil, I have frequenlly inserted a seton 
JUJ the dewlap with decided good effect, 

Sctoning is often prescribed, in the course of 
.this treatise, in iuilammatnry complaints, and it 
acts by exciting a new and artificial infiammBtion 
in the neighbourhood of the former one, and thus 
lessening its intensity. This proceeds partly on 
the principle of diverting to another part a portiun 
of ih? blood which was determined to the original 
«ne, and likewise diverting a portion of the nervous 
Jntiucnce or power which was concentrated on it; 
and partly in accordance with the generally re- 
ceived medical maxim, that no two violent inllam- 
mations, of different character, can exist in neigh- 
bouring parts at the same time ; and that in propor- 
tion to the intensity of the one the other will be 
-diminished, 

•'■■ By the discharge which it produces a setoa wifl 
likewise relieve the overloaded vessels of a. neigh- 
i^JjDuring inflamed part. 

'"I Mode of ittseriing a Seton- — The seton is cooi- 
monly made of tow and horse hair plaited together, 
I or cord or coarse tape alone. It should be tole- 
'lably thick, and eight, ten, or twelve inches in 
length. Before inserting the seton, it should be 
dipped in oil of turpentine. The seton being now 
prepared, an assistant is to hold the animal, while 
the tie ton- needle, with the cord affixed to it, is 
plunged into the upper edge of the brisket or dew- 
lap,' and brought out again towards its lower edge 
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the space between the two openings should be from 
four to eight inches. The seton is to be secured 
by fastening a small piece of wood, or tying a 
large knot at either end of the cord. Matter will 
begin to run the second day, and, after that, the 
cord must be drawn backwards and forwards two 
or three times every day, to irritate the parts, and 
by this means increase the discharge. 

When setoning is had recourse to in inflamma* 
tory complaints, the cord should be dipped in the 
following blistering ointment : 

BUtierittg OintmcnL 

Take— Yellow basUioon, one ounce ; 

Cantharides, in powder, three drachms ; 
Spirit of turpentine^ two fluid drachms. 

This ointment will be found to act quicker in sti- 
mulating the parts to action, and in bringing on 
the suppurative process. 

The root of the common dock will make a very 
good seton, and one that will act speedily and 
powerfully ; but the best of all, where a consider- 
able effect is intended to be produced, is the root 
of the black hellebore. This will generally cause 
considerable swelling as well as discharge. 



COLD ( 
FfLLON. 



A SIMPLE cold attended by slight cough and difti 
charge from the nostrils is properly termed calai-r&. 
Epidemic cold or injfuenxa prevails at some sefr 
sons of the year among a considerable proportiiui 
of the cattle of certain districts. Fellon is \ 
ambiguous term, that ought to be discarded, on^ 
that has principal reference to inflammatory c 
plaints of every kind. It probably originated from, 
those external swellings, or the crackling under^ 
the skin, which usually accompany infIammatoij|[ 
complaints in cattle. 

A simple cold is easily removed. AVarm hoi^BA 
a few mashes, and the following drink, will usuaU]| 
succeed : 

RECIPE (No. 1.) 

Cough and Fever Orint. 
Take — Emetic tnttnr, one dram j 

Powdned digilBlis,half a dramj and 
Nitre, three drams : 
Mix, and give in a quart of tolerably thick gruel. 




The symptoms of epidemic cold or catarrh are 

; serious ; the beast is dull and heavy, 

weeping at the eyes, and dry muzzle. The hair' 

looks pen-feathered, or staring; the appetite fails, 

and the secretion of milk is diminished : there i» 
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considerable heaving of the flanks; the pulse is 
from 60 to "JO, and the bowels are geuerally costive 
or sapped. 

Sudden and considerable changes of tlie weather, 
and particularly in the spring and fall of tile year, 
are the usual precursors of this complaint. When 
easterly winds prevail at the spring of ilie year 
great numbers of cattle arc oi^n seized with the 
influenza. Cattle thai have been tenderly managed 
during the winter, and cows after calving, are very 
subject to it, especially if they have been poorly 
fed, or driven long distances, and exposed to a 
cold piercing wind. 

It will be necessary to commence the treatment 
of tliis disease with bleeding. From four to six 
quarts of blood may be taken, and then a dose of 
physic given. The following will be a good puTg»> 
tive mediciRe in such a case : 



i 



BECIPE (No. 2.) 
Purging Drink. 
TitE£ — Bpw<m soils, one jiminil ; 



iw»y Bceds, half an ounci 
rt of waiTn giacl, and givt 



i 



After that the drink No. 1 may be given morn- 
ing and night, the drink No. 2 being repeated 
if the bowels should be costive. 

It will be proper to house the beast, and espe- 
cially at night ; and a mash of scalded bran with 
^w,,oat8 in it, if there is no fever, shoult^ be 
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allowed. It is necessary carefully to watch ttie 
Bick animals, and if the heaving should continue, 
or the muazle again become or conlinue dry, and 
the breath hot, more blood should be taken awaji 
and the purging drink repeated. At the close af 
epidemic catarrh the animal will sometimes be left 
veak and with httle appetite. It must first be 
ascertained that the fever has quite left the beaild 
because listlessucss and disinclination to move, $,»$ 
loss of appetite, and slight staggering, may residj 
as muih from the continuance of fever as frpm tiM 
ttebility which it leaves behind. If the muzzle ill 
cool and moist, and tlie mouth not hot, and Han- 
poise sunk to nearly its natural standard, or rath^ 
below it, and weak and low, the following tonkfi 
drink may be ventured on, but No. 1 must he .1 
• ti^med to if there is the sliglitcst return or iiicrea 
of cold or fi^ver. 

RECIPE (No. 3.) 
Take— Emetic mrtar, l.alf a dtam ; 
^iirc, two drama; 
Powilered gentian root, two dratm ; 
Powdered chamomile P.owcrs, ore dram ; and 
Powdiied ginger, half a drim. 
Pour upon llicni a pint of boiling ale, and give it when ne»rl]|| 
.told. 

: When the beast begins to recover, he fihoaI4| 
not be exposed in any bleak situation, oi '--^ 
-inuch rough weather. 
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!he early Bymptomfi of tliia complaint are ttiose 
ti catarrh, with no grent cough, but more 
ttian usual fever, but by drgrecs the animal ehovs 
some Btiff'nefis in moving; nnd if the hand is 
pressed upon the thine or any part of the baik, 
he will shrink as if it gave him pain. When 
the compkinC goes iio farther than this it is call^ 
ckine-fdlim in many parts of the eountrj- ; hut in 
two or three days the nniniial appears stitJiT in tlie 
joints ; afterwards they begin to swell, and arc 
painful, particularly when he attempts to move. 
Sometimes the stiffness extendi all over the body, 
to such a degree that the beast is unable to rise 
without assistance. 

This is generally termed joint-fellon. Old cows 
are very subject to it, and especially a short time 
before calving; but generally miJch cows and young 
cattle are attacked by it at the spring of the year. 
It is mostly occasioned by the animal being kept 
in a state of poverty during the winter, and sud- 
denly exposed in the spring to the vicissitudes of 
the weather, or the inclemency of the north or 
north-easterly winds, especially in low situations. 

As soon as this disease makes its appearance, the 
cow must be taken to a warm cow-liouse or stable, 
d5 
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or some situation sheltered from the severity of the 
Teather. The following purging drink should thai 
be given : 

EECIPE (No. i.) 

Suljihar Fargiag Driuk. 

Take— Sulphur, eight ouncHi ; 

OingcT, half an ounce. 
' , Mix with a quart of warm gnieL Thii diink ibould be lepeilid 
mttj third day if the boweU ihoulil appear to require iC 

The bowels having been gently opened, a drink 
which may cauae some determination to the slan, 
and increase the insensible perspiration, should bt 
administered. 

RECIPE (No. 5.) 



met. 



c Drink 



T*EE— AntiiiiOnJBl powder, two drama ; 

Compound IpecBcuuiha powder (Dowr's powder), tialf I 

Antiieed powder, an ounce : 
Mix wiih pint of very thick gruel, and repeat llie doM monung 
and night. «scept when it is necegaary to give the anlphnr purging 
cbink (No. 4.) 

If there should be much fever at any period of 
the complaint, the sulphur drink must be exchanged 
for the purging drink (No. 2, p. 55), and three 
or four quarts of blood may be taken away. 

If any of the joints should continue swelled itnd 
painful, they should be rubbed twice a day, and £>( 
s quarter of an hour each time, with a gently 
s^uUting embrocation. 
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RECIPE <No.G.) 

niieumaflc Etnbrocaltaii. 
Take— Nnfi>.rcx>t oil, four ounfrs ; and 

Camphoraled oil, spirit at' turp«ntitie, and liudo- 

Oil of DTiguiiim, oac dram. — MU. 

I If a scaly eruption should brejik out on the joints, 
•at any pari of the legs, after the beast has ap- 
parently recovered, an ointment thus composed 
will generaUy clear off the scurf, heal the cracks or 
sores, and cause the ha'r to grow again. i 

RECIPE (No. 7.) "'«■ 

^_ Healing CI.:a«iiiig OtHlmciil. 

^^1 Take — Lard, two pounds ; 

^^ Bcsin, half a pound : 

UlElt them together, and when nearly cold, tSi in colanliiic, vei^ 
finely powdered, half a pound. 

If Stiffness or swelling of the joints should 
lemain after the inflammation and tenderness are 
removed, the joints aheuld be well rubbed morninji; 
and night with a gently stimulating embrocation. 
The following will be as good as any : 

RECIPE CNo. B.) 
CompkoraHa (til. 
Take— Camphor two ounen, and btoak it in small pieces; put it 
into a piut uf spermaceti or common olive oil, siid let 
the bollle, being closely- stopped, and slmken every day, 
iland in a warm place until tile mmphor is dissolved. 

L-WhfiB a beasl has bad oua attack o" rheumatiem. 
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he will be always sulijcct to its return, and therefore 
ehould be taken more than usual care of in cold 
variable weather ; and should lie appear to )iave a 
slight catarrl', or to walk a little stifter than usual, 
he eliould be housed for a night or two, and should 
have a wirm mash, and the following eordial rheu- 
natic drink , whith, however, would be very im- 
proper in common hoose or cold, or in rheumatism, 
connected with an\ dtgrec of fever. 

RECIPE (No. a.) 
Co Umi uniaiic Diink. 
Tjl|K£ — ICIiailcdcndnm leaves four drams; and boU 

^ H^''" tiDD, and ta half of the liquid, warm, add 

"'(' Oum guiitcam, finel; povdered, iwo dram> ; 
Fowdcied carr&wa}' seeds, Iwo dramfl ; and 
Powdered aniseed, ivo drams, mixeil witli half a piiil of 
warm ale. 
I 



□ the decoe- 



ISFLAMMATION OF THE LUKGS. 

When common catarrh has been neglected, it 

will sometimes run on to inflammation of the lungs, 
or the beast may be attacked with the disease witlv- 
out any of the previous symptoms of catarrh. 
This is a very serious complaint, and requires the 
promptest and most decisive treatment. 

The symptoms are dnlness, shivering, cough that 
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particularly sore; the ears, roots of the hnms, 
legs are cold, but the breath and month are 
<]u»t ; the mouth is generally upen, snd there is s 
Jopy discharge from it ; the beast niJl seldom lie 
flflflwn, and can scarcely be induced to move ; the 
4anks hesve very laboriously, and the head is pro- 
eroded, showing the great cUfHcuhy of breathirig. 
iShe pulse is not alwnys much increased in iiumlier, 
'but is oppressed, and can sometimes scarcely be 
ftlt. 

. Inflammation of the lungs is caused by tiie per- 
spiration being obstructed from sudden and great 
changes of the weather, especially when accom- 
panied with wet. Cattle that are driTen long 
distances and then exposed to the cold and damp 
ar all the night, are particularly liable to it. In 
most cases it can be traced to the cattle being im- 
prudently exposed to cold, but when the cause is 
not so apparent, it oftenest attacks those that are 
in good condition. 

Copious bleeding is the remedy most to be de- 
pended on for subduing the inflammation, and 
shoukl be had recourse to as soon as the disease is 
discovered. The beast must be put into a cool 
cow-house well littered, and immediately bled. If 
the difficulty of breathing and other ttymptoms are 
not much relieved in six or eight hours after the 
Hrst bleeding, it should be repeated. A third or 
fourth bleeding may in bad cases be requibite. In 
ihu dis9»sej, msus th«a,in. Any ^herj the ^non. 
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Trho attends the cattle should be present when the 
beast is bled. It is impossible by looking at a 
beast, and considering the symptoms, to say nhal 
quantity of blood ought to be taken away ; but aa 
s general rule, and especially in inflammation of 
the lungfl, and at the first bleeding, the blood 
should flow until the pulse begins to falter, and tb« 
animal seems inclined to faint. The faltering of the 
pulse will regulate the quantity of the after bleed> 
ings. Little bleedings of two or three quarts, at 
the commencement of iaflammation of the lungs^ 
can never be of service ; from six to eight quarts 
Binst be taken, or even more, regulated by the cii^ 
-cumstances that have been mentioned, and tbs 
blood should How in a full large stream. 

A aeton should be set in the dewlap immediately 
after the first bleeding, and the pur^ng drink (Nw 
2, p, 55) given. 

Warm water and mashes must be regularly given 
"two or three times a day. 

When the beast has recovered, it will be proper, 
as mud) as possible, to avoid all those causes wbicb 
induced the complainL The animal should (aa 
s short time be housed during the night, and if 
the weather is very unsettled, kept up altogether, 
or turned out for a few hours only in the middle off 
the day 




This is a disease to which cattle are oftencr 

subject than is imagined, and particularly those 

tb»t are in high condition and stiill-fed ; the 

symptoms, however, are indislinft, and will not 

always guide the observer during the life of the 

aniinal. As inflammation of the liver is rarefy 

unaccompanied by considerable fever, the usual 

symptoms of fever will be present ; as cold sliiver- 

ings alternating with increased heat, laborious 

breathing, quick and hard pulse, loss of appetite, 

and constipation. To these will generally be added 

the distinguishing symptoms of pain on pressure 

S. the edge of the short rihs on the right side, and 

s of the eyes, mouth, and skin; but these 

e not in every case distinctly apparent. When, 

lowever, there is yellowness of the skin, with con- 

rable fever, we can have no doubt which is the 

irt principally affected ; and especially when the 

yellowness does not begin to appear until the fever 

has been established two or three days. It wiH 

■tSnt, perhaps, be a matter of much consequence, if 

■Ae case is mistaken iu the early stage. The 

Btaieasures which would he pursued to ahate the 

•fbver, viz. bleeding and purging, are precisely those 

to which we should have recourse in the beginning 

of inflammation of the K^■er. 
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A high degree of fever will always indicate that 
the bleeding should be prompt and copious* Not 
less than four quarts should be taken, from the 
smallest beast ; a large one, and in good condition, 
will bear the loss of seven or eight quarts : iand^ is 
in inflammation of the lungs, the bleeding should 
be speedily repeated if the symptoms are not 
abated. 

No better aperient can be given than No. 3, 
p. 55, with the addition of two drams of powdered 
aloes, and this should be repeated in half-doses^ 
four or five times, with intervals of six hours, if the 
bowels are not well opened. After the physic 
begins to operate, it should be repeated in sufficient 
doses, and with sufficient frequency, to keep up a 
gentle purging until the disease is completely sub* 
dued. 

After the yellowness begins to appear, a scruple 
of calomel may be given with the salts, morning 
and night. 

Inflammation of the liver frequently leaves after 
it a great deal of weakness, and tonics are clearly 
indicated. The best medicine that can be given is 
the following : 

RECIPE (No. 10.) 

Tonic Drink. 
TAKE-^Gentian root, powdered, half an ounce ; 
Ginger, powdered, one dram ( 
Epsom salts, two ounces : 
Slix the whole with a pint of warm gruel, and give It mohiih^ 
and night. 
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No hay, and little oom, should be given in in- 
flammation of the liver ; bat the diet should consiflt 
of mashes and green meat. 

When the beast dies of inflammadoD of the 
liver, all the contents of the chest and the bcfly 
will be found to be consideTablT afiecled. The 
lungs in almost every case exhibit much iw^witn^ 
tiou, and there are patches of inflammation in the 
bowels. 

It has been stated that fiit beasts, or sach as are 
in good condition, are veiy liaUe to this disease, 
and particularly those that have been fed much on 
oil-cake. It is more fiequent in hot than in cold 
weather, and in flu beasts that have been over- 
driven, or worried in woodland pastures by the flies. 
Sudden change of weather, the ex pos ur e of a well- 
fed beast that had been weU-houaed to considerable 
cold, or indeed any thing that has a tendency to 
excite fisver, wiU produce inflammation in an «ngan 
that has been over-worked, or disposed to disease 
from the undue secretion of bile in the tapid 
accumulation of flesh and fit. 
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THE TIXLOWSy 0£ JAUXDICE. 

Th is is a £blt more common disease than the last, and 
more dangerous, because^ although it is not marked 
by any acute symptoms, or accompanied by much 
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fever, it creeps on insidiously, and fastens itself on 
the constitution, beyond the power of medicine ft 
eradicate ; or it is tlie consequence and tlie pn 
of some disease of the liver, which is equallJA 
4iifficult of cure. It may be the consequence 
infiammation of the liver, or of too great 
tion of the bile, or stoppage of the vessel by mesMf; 
of which the bile would flow away into the bowd 
If its passage be obstructed, it flows back agM 
into the liver, and there is taken up by the al 
fiorbents, and carried into the circulation, and coH 
municates a yellow colour to the blood ; and as tl 
blood, by means of the capillary vessels, is canifll 
to every point and part of the body, so the yeU0# 
hue of the disease spreads over the whole of t 
frame. 

This obstruction is sometimes effected by t 
«ndue thickness of the bile ; sometimes by bile 
gall-stones, which obstruct the passage, and 
not a few cases it is caused by a greatei 
of bile than can be thrown into the intestines, 
which is thus accumulated in the liver, and 
up by the absorbents, and carried into the frame 
the manner that has been just described. 

There is even at the beginning of the dia 
considerable duhiess and languor, and loss i 
appetite. The cow wanders about by herself, ot 
seen standing by the side of the hedge or the feaCf 
1 a most dejected manner. The milk is general^ 
lessened ; the bowels aie costive ; ^nd the 
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twill are Eometimes loose : tnilcli cows are even 
more subject to it than oxen, and particularly in the 
latter end of the year. Sudden change of weather 
frequently gives rise to it, and especially if the 
animal has previously eshibiteti Bymptoms of ill- 
health. 

The treatment and the hope of cure depend upon 
the causes and degree of the disease, which should 
be most carefully ascertained. If it has followed 
symptoms of fever, probably indicative of inflam- 
mation of the liver, it may be difficult to remove, 
because it may dcvelope the ravages which disease 
has made in the organ. Should any fever acconi- 
pauy its early appearance, it should be reduced by 
bleeding. The bowels should then be freely 
opened by means of the purging drink (No. 2, p. 
5.5), and kept open by hali' doses of it administered 
as occasion may require. In this disease, oftener 
than in any other to which cattle are subject, 
stomachics are useful to rouse the digestive organs 
to their proper tone and power. Mingled with 
them, or at other jwriods of the day, medicines may 
be given which are supposed to have a direct effect 
on the liver, and a tendency to restore its healthy 
action ; therefore, while the tonic drink (No, 10, 
p. 64) is giving in the morning, the foUowuig may 
be gi^ en ftt night : — 

RECIPE (No. 11.) 

Drial. Jbr the ydlaat. 
TilE— Of talomel and Djiium, (en grains Mwh ; 
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After the yellowness is removecl, and the beast 
restored to health, the tonic drink should he yvea 
twice in the week for a month. It will con- 
tribute to restore the weakened appetite, and jwr* 
tieularly will bring back to the milch cow the proper 
flush of milk. 
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This is not a veiy freq^ucnt, but a most frightftJ 
disease. It is commonly known by the names 
plircnzy or sough. It is most prevalent anion^ 
well fed cattle, and particularly in the summer 
months. In the early period of it the beast b- 
dull and stupid. He stands with his head pro* 
truded, or pressed against something for support 
He refuses to ent, ceases to ruminate, and is, in at 
manner, unconscious of surrounding objects. No« 
and then he will stand motionless for a long time^. 
and then suddenly drop; he will start up imm^^ 
diately, gaze around him with an expression oft 
wildness and fear, and then sink iigain into his 
former lethargy. All at once, however, his cye« 
will become red, and set'niingly starting from their 
sockets; the countenance will be both anxious and 
■wild ; the animal will stagger about, falling and 
rising again, and running unconsciously against 
every ihiug in his way; atolhtr timl■sht■l^ill Ictcn- 
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scions enougli of tilings around bim, but possessed 
with the irrepressible desire to do misciiief. He 
will stamp with Iiis feet, tear up the ground with his 
horns, run at every one within his reach, and with 
tenfold fury at any red object, bellowing all the while 
most tremendously, and this he will cotitiiiue until 
nature is quite exhausted ; a sudden and violent 
tremlJing will then come over him, he will grind 
his teeth, and the saliva will pour from his mouth, 
he will fall, every limb will be couvulsed, and he 
will presently die. 

Cause/I. — It proceeds most commonly from a 
redundnncy of blood in the system, culled by 
fanners au overflowing of the blood; and this is 
induced by cattle thriving too fast when turned on 
rich pasture grounds, or their being fed too quicily 
to get lliera into condition for show or sale. It is 
sometimes occasioned by the intense heat of tlie 
sun, when cattle have been turned into the fields 
where there has been nothing to shade them from 
itsinluence. It may be induced by severe contu- 
sions on the head, or by the cattle being harassed 
and frightened, when driven i^ong the road, or 
through large towns. 

Very few weeks pass in the metropolis in which 
cattle are not driven into a ^tate of absolute msd- 
nese, eitlier by the brutality of the drover, or by a 
eet of miscreants whose sport it is to hurt and in- 
furiate the animal, and endanger the lives of the 
passeugers. 
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The chief or the only cure is bleeding. The 
neck vein should be opened on each side if possibk, 
and the blood should be suffered to flow until the 
animal drops. It is absurd to talk of quantities 
here ; as much must be taken as irill flow, or, at 
least, until the violence of the synnptoms is qmte 
abated. 

To this will follow physic. The following may 
be administered : 

RECIPE (Xo. 12.) 

A strong Physic Drink, 

Take — Epsom or Glauber^s salts, half a pound ; 
The kernel of the croton nut, 10 grains ; 
Take off the shell of the croton nut, and weigb the proper quan- 
tity of the kernel. Rub it down to a fine powder ; gradually mix 
it wiih half a pint of thick gruel, and give it, and immediately after- 
wards give the salts, dissolved in a pint and a half of thinner gruel. 

If the violence or even the wandering should 
remain, another bleeding should take place six 
hours afterwards, and again until the animal faints^ 
and the purging should be kept up by half doses 
of the No. 2 powder, p. 55. 

Although the violence of the disease, and of its 
remedies, will necessarily leave the beast exceed- 
ingly reduced, no stimulating medicine or food 
must on any account be administered. Mashes 
and green food, and these in no great quantities, 
must suffice for nourishment, or if the animal, as 
is sometimes the case, is unable to eat, a few quarts 
of tolerably thick gruel may be homed down every 
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day ; but ale and ^n and q^ces, and tonic mecG* 
cines^ must be avcnded as downright poisona. 
There is not a more common or a moie firtd 
error in cattle management, than the eagerness to 
pour in comfortable, I would rather saj, poisonous 
drinks. Even the treacle and the si^ar in the 
gruel must be prohibited, from thor tendeneyta 
become acid in the debilitated stomachs of the 
animal recovering from such a complaint 

Every symptom of the disease having vanidiedy 
the beast may very slowly retom to his usual 
food ; but when he is turned out to pasture it 
will be prudent to give him a very short bite of 
grass, and little or no dry food. Nature is the best 
restorer of health and strength in these cases, and 
it is often surprising, not only how lajndly the 
ox will regain all he has lost, if left to nature, 
and not foolishly forced on, but how soon and to 
what a considerable degree his condition will im* 
prove beyond the state in whidi he was before the 
complaint. 

The ox that has once had inflammation of the 
brain, should ever afterwards be watched, and 
should be bled and physicked if there should be 
the least appearance of staggers or fever. The 
safest way will be to send him to the butcher as 
soon as he is in sufficient condition. 

Sometimes the disease does not run its full 
course. There is but a slight degree of inflamma- 
tion^ or it mi^ be sudden detenninati<m or flow of 



blood to tile head from some occasional canse, i 
wiciiout inflammation. This is known by 
name of 

STAGGEHS, OR SWIMMING IN THE HEAD. 

The symptoms are heftvincss and duhiese,^ 
constant disposition to slcf^p, which is mauifesf 
by the beast resting its head upon any convenia 
place; and he reels or staggers when he attein| 
to walk. If this disease be not checked by blei' 
ing, purging, and proper management, it * 
probably terminate in inftammation of the braitijfl 
inSammatory fever. 

It mostly attacks those cattle that Ijave bet 
kept in a state of poverty and starvation duri 
the winter season ; and which have in the sprie 
of the year been admitted into a fertile pasture 
hence is produced a redundancy of blood in t 
system, which on the slightest disturbance, or eH 
naturally, gives rise to the disease. 

The cure must he attempted by taking fra 
four to six quarts of blood from the animal, a.Gcaf 
ing to its size and strength ; the pui^ing dn 
(No. 12, p. 7O) must then be administered, u 
No. 2, p. 55, continued in half-doses every eigi 
hours, until the full purgative effect is pioducj 
If the animal is not reHeved in the course of t< 
hours from the first bleeding, the operatiorL ma 
be repeated to the same extent, unless the 1 
fiUould become faint i and the bowels must be ka 
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in a loose or rather purging stale by No. 2. As 
soon as the bowels are opened, the fever powder 
(No. 1) should be given morniug, noon, and night, 
until the patient is well, Nothing more than a 
very Uttle mash should be allowed, and alt cordials 
should be avoided as absolutely destructive to the 
beast. 

Although it is a difficult thing to produce a 
blister on the thick akin of the os, it should be 
attempted if the disease does not speedily subside. 
The hair should be closely cut or shaved from the 
upper piirt of the forehead and th2 poll, and for 
six inches on each side down the neck, and some 
of the following ointment well rubbed in : — 



RECIPE (No. 13.) 
BlSsltr Oinlmml. 
Take — Lard, twelve ounces ; 
Rsaia, faui ounces; 
X tliMn logetber, snil when the; are getting cold add 
Oil of turpentine, four ouuces ; and 
PottJereJ can tliari ilea, five ounces ; 
Stirring the whole well together. 



■•I'll 

F 

H A selon in the dewlap, made with the root of the 
Bpbek hellebore, will also be advisable. 

When the blister is beginning to peel off green 
elder, or marsh mallow ointment, will the best 
application to supple and heal the part. A little 
may be gently smeared over the blistered turface 
morning and night. 

When the animal appears to he doing well, be 
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maet very slowly be permitted to return to iofiM 
usual food. He should for some weeks be ptftt^l 
into short and scanty pasture ; the seton should 1 
contimicd in the dewlap, and occasional dosea % 
Epsom salts administered. 



CHAP. XI. 



I 



I OF THE BOWELG, WITH 
C0STIVENES8. 

IjiFi.AMsiATio'N of the bowels la by no means t 
uncommon disease amongst neat cattle, and i 
quently proves fatal to them from injudicious t 
jnent. It is a complaint easily known by 
fever, pain, and costiveness attending it. 

The animal appears remarkably weak and lowfy 
lies down frequently, and rises again with mat 
difficulty, and sometimes strikes at his belly witfj 
the hind feet. The bowels are confined, and 1 
urine generally voided with difficulty. The ] 
is quicker than natural, and the beast breatfa( 
rather quickly, which is perceived by the heavift 
of the flanks. 

The disease mostly arises from cattle catchia 
severe colds; and especially by their going i 
rivers or ponds, after being healed and fatig- 
It is sometimes produced by change of pastui 
and feeding too much on dry and stimulating diet 
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*' The first thing to he attempted, and that which 
Admits of no delay, is to open the bowels, and, pre- 
JBBratory to that, and very materially securing the 
•Sect of the medicine, the beast ehould be bled ; 
from four to six quarts at least should he taken. 
Immediately afterwards the purg^g drink (No. 12 
p. 7O) should be administered, and its effect pro- 
moted by half doses of No. 2, as a milder 
purgative, given every six hours. This being 
gapped is a very dangerous disease, and the meft' 
aures pursued must be of the most decisive kinds. 
The third stomach or manyplus will generally be 
finind, after death, choked up with dry food, hard- 
ened between the plates of which that stomach is 
Amposed. It will be necessary to wash this well 
But before the proper path to the fourth stomach 
will he opened. In order to effect this plenty of 
fliin gruol, or water with the chill taken off, should 
be given, and if the beast will not drink it, several 
^arts of it should be homed down. Clysters of 
■warm water, or thin gruel, M-ith a purging powder 
dUsolved in them, should likewise be administered. 
- Generally speakmg, all that will he necessary in 
this complaint is to remove the costiveness, and 
no means must he left untried to effect this. If it 
■hould not be accomplished after the third dose of 
tile Epsom salts, a pound of common salt may be 
pven. This will induce the beast to drink, as well 
ta Hsist in purging him. Should not even thia 
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produce purging, a pound and a half of castor oil 
may be given. 

The costiveness is sometimes exceedingly obsti* 
nate, and the patience of the attendants may be 
ahnost worn out in vain attempts to overcome it 
They must, however, persist. The Epsom salts 
and the castor oil will not do harm in whatever 
jquantities they are given ; it will not be prudent, 
however, to repeat the common salt, but an ounce of 
powdered aloes may be given in its stead. If the 
costiveness is still obstinate, and the animal pants 
mucli, and the pulse quickens and becomes small 
and hard, and the eyes are red, and the ears and 
legs are cold, and the beast is in a profuse sweatf 
and gives evident signs of suffering considerable 
pain, the bleeding must be repeated in the same 
quantity ; a seton inserted in the dewlap ; the belly 
sponged with water as hot as the hand can heart 
and clysters of Epsom salts dissolved in warm 
water, thrown frequently up. Here, again, no 
cordial must on any account be administered. 

The attendant must not be deceived by the pas* 
sage of a little hquid dung in a small stream, for 
that shows that there is yet much hardened foeces 
yet to be removed clinging round the intes- 
tines, and therefore he must pursue the mea- 
sures recommended until the dung is expelled in 
considerable quantities, and in a large ftdl stream, 
and without much straining. There has generally 
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been something wrong in the food or management 
when this sad constipation is observed. Either 
the animal has been kept too much and too long 
on dry food, or he has been turned into fresh pas- 
ture (and particularly in the autumn) in which 
there are oak trees, or some astringent vegetables, 
This must be altered, or the disease will return. 

This constipation usually attends all fevers to a 
considerable degree, and often precedes red- water. 
For the treatment of this complaint the reader is 
referred to Chapter XIII. The state of the bowels 
of a beast that has once been sapped should be 
observed for some time afterwards, and gentle 
aperients occasionally administered; cold water 
should not, for a little while, be permitted, and 
Strict attention should be paid to the diet. 

Inflammation of the bowels, however, will some- 
times occur without costiveness, and nearly from 
the same causes. The symptoms are nearly the 
same, but the danger is not so great. The beast 
should be bled and physicked, kept moderately 
warm^ and have warm water with bran mashes 
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This disease is met with at every season of the 
year, but is most prevalent in autumn, particular^ 
in low, wet, and swampy situations. It is one of 
the most fatal diseases to nhich oxen, and dsiiy 
cowa in particular, are subject, and destroys raoM 
than any other malady. 

It begins with frequent and painful elRntB to 
expel the dung, which is thin, slimy, stinking, and 
olive-coloured. The animal, as appears from fail 
restless state, suffers much pain, frequently lytnff 
down and soon rising again. There is also a fre- 
quent rumbling noise in the intestines. If the 
disease is neglected, or improperly treated, the 
beast gradually gets thin, although for a while be 
retains his appetite, and continues to ruminate; be 
however, soon begins to get weak, the ruminstiiAl 
is imperfectly performed, and the food passes fron. 
him half digested. As this is often an affection of 
the liver, considerable tenderness will be discovered 
on the spine a little beyond the slionldcrs. This i> 
one of the methods, and a very good one, by whidi 
the farmer endeavours to ascertain whether a bewt 
he is thiulfing of purchasing has the scouring rot. 
As the disease proceeds the dewlap hangs down 
I Isnd has n flabby ap[>earancc; the dung runs off 
I U'irtth a putrid and olicnsive smell, and, as it &1U 
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npon the ground, rises up in bubbles, and often s 
membranous or skinny-like substance ia seeu upon 
it; this is occasioned by the natural mucus, which 
was given to defend the bowels, being discharged. 
In proportion to the quantity of mucus tliat 
mingles with the fceces, the wliole is rendered more 
adhesive, and the bubbles arc larger, and remmn 
longer on the dung. When this is the case the dis- 
ease is always obstinate, and generally fatal. The 
hair all over the body soon appears pen-feathered or 
etaring. Feverish symptoms also accompany the 
complaint; the eyes appear dull and inflamed, 
there is much working of the flanks, and the pulse 
iij quick. 

The causes of this dreadful malady are, 
taking cold at the time of calving, long journeys, 
exposure to sudden vicissitudes of the weatluT, a(id, 
after being overheated in travelling, being turned 
into damp pastures, &;c. Poor keep is a very 
frequent cause, and especially when connected with 
..exhaustion irom constant milking, and especially it 
ults often from the cows being badly kept in the 
■. Some cold wet lands are particularly liablo 
cthe rot; yet where the land and treatment 
imilar it sometimes prevails more in some 
iries than in others. Old cows tliat are fed on 
:1 pastures are very subject to this complaint. 
I If the purging is the consequence of the cattle 
ting taken from hard work and poor keep, and 
led into luxurious grass, and especially in. 
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tprinft of the year, the looseness may be considered 
as a kind of salutary process to carry off this great 
increase of nutriment, wliieh could not otherwise 
be disposed of, and it will very soon be stopped by 
change to shorter pasture, or, perhaps, to some 
feind of dry food. Hay and mashes, with water 
given a little nt a time, and frequently, will he afl 
that will be required. ^Vhen, however, the purging 
is produced by unwholesome food, or by the cattl^ 
being turned into meadows that have been flooded, 
Jtad it is accompanied by great loss of condition, 
etariog coat, yellow skin, and variable and int^ 
|iaired appetite, very few that have been attacked 
by this disease will recover. 

In all cases the anijnals should be taten float' 
grass, and put into a large cow-liouse, or an operf 
yard, where they can be sheltered from the 
weather, and kept on dry food, such as good hay,' 
ground oats, barley, and beans. Take an equal 
quantity of each of these three last articles, Hntf 
add to them a similar quantity of linseed cake J' 
this will make good food for cattle labouring under 
dysentery. A proper quantity should be giveo 
them two or three times a day, or if they are 
much reduced and their appetite is quite gone, a 
Itiif gruel may be made of the same, and homed 
down three or four times a day. 

If the eyes are inflamed, with heaving of the 
flanks, and painful twitchings of the belly, ao 
eompauied by severe straining and apparent 



gripings in the expulsion of tie excrement, 
bleeding should be immediatelT resorted to ; three 
or four quarts of blood may be tak^ ficm the 
beaft 

The purgative drink (So, 2, p. oo) should pre- 
cede the use of every other medicine, in whatever 
'state the bowels may be. It will prepare for the 
safer use of astringents. In almost every case 
there will be something in the bowels, which, if it 
did not cause the disease, contributes to keep it up. 
The proprietor of cattle, and he vi ho professes to 
treat their diseases, should know that there can te 
nothing more dangerous than to attempt suddenly 
to stop a violent purging, and that, in the majority 
of cases, it would be fiital. Let that which offends 
in the bowels be first got rid of, and the disease 
will sometimes cease of itself, or if it does not, as- 
tringents may be administered with safety. 

The safest, and the most effectual drink for the 
scouring rot is the following, which may be given 
once or twice in the day, according to the violence 
of the complaint : — 

RECIPE (Na 14.) 
Artringtmt Drimk, 

Take— Pr ep i cd dialk, two ounces % 

Oak bark, powdered, one ounce; 
Catechu, powdered, half an ounce ; 
Opinm, powdered, two scmples ; 
Ghiger, powdered, two drami : 
Ifisc^and give in a quart of wann gjueL 

£5 
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Ale Bhould never be given in these cases. Thf 
SStringentB may be commenced twenty-four hoUK 
after the purgative has been administereil-. 

If the disease does not speedily yield to 
treatment, it will not be prudent to continue tBct 
use of such large quantities of astringent medieinw 
for any considerable time. The following diudt 
may then be given, and continued momiog ad» 
night for five or six days ;— 

RECIPE (No, 15.) 

AsMngciil Drink witli Mutloii Saet. 
Take— JIuiton auct, ono pound; 

New milk, two i[uart8 ; boil theni togclhec until lit 

suet is disaoivn] ; ttitn udd 
Opium, ifflwdered, hnlf b dram ; 
Ginger, one dram, having btea prerioualj y/eSl mini 
with a Bpooniiil or two of Ibe Siud. ' 



When the dysentery is stopped, the beast shot 
very slowly and cautiously be permitted to ret 
to its former green food. Either during tlie iii^^ 
or the day, according to the season of the year, JU 
should be confined in the cow-house, and turned 
out only during twelve out of the twenty-foi 
hours. Water should be within its reach in thA 
cow-house, and, if possible, in the field; for 
are few things more likely to bring on this diseas^'J 
or more certain to aggravate it than the drinking « 
an inordinate quantity of water after contiuuf 
thirst. 
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These precautionary measures should be coii- 

■Vinued for a considerable time, fur tbere is some* 

t thing very treacherous in this malady, and il will 

ten suddenly return sev«-ftl weeks after it has 

lieea apparently subdued. 

In those cases, and they are much too numeroue, 
tich totally resist tlie influence of the medicines 
Iready recommended, other means should be tried. 
The alum whey has sometimes succeeded, and is 
JiuB prepared: — 

EECIPE (No. 10.) 
Mum fVkcy. 
TiiKE— Alam, bslf an outic<; 

Milk Iwo qusrtB : boil them ic^ellier far icn 

This may be administered twice every day. 

The disease may not yield even to this. It will 

Ihen be evident that it is the consequence of gome 

Kher disease, and, probably, of the liver, the 

I^Vitiated bile secreted by which may keep up the 

urging. It is almost a forlorn hope to attack this ; 

plmt the beast may be valuable, and, at all events, 

e CMinol be worse ofi'. The only medicine that 

1 have power here is mercury, for it seems to 

Kxert its chief inHucnce on the Uver and the dis. 

diarge of bile. The mildest, and at the same 

ptiine the most clfectual, form in which it can be o^I- 

^ministered, is that of the blue pill, half a scruple 

f wliich may be given morning and night, mbbe4 
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dowQ with a little thick gruel. There is not mucli( 
danger of salivation : it will, however, be prudent « 
give half a pound of Epsom salts every iifth ot 
sixth day, and most certainly to give them e 
second day ; discontinuing the blue pill, if the moatif) 
should become sore, or the breath stinking, ffl 
there should be a discharge of saliva from tfal 
mouth. '( 

In the last edition of this work a distinction wM 
drawn between dysentery and diarrhcea, a distiiu 
tdon, however, not always to be depended upon;^ 
although drawn by a very careful observer. Tlifl 
principal difference would he, that in diarrhcea, the 
dung is voided in larger quantities ; it comes ij 
full stream ; and although it may sometimes bfl* 
strong, and even bloody and offensive, it is neveri 
to the extent that we see in dysentery ; 
is it often attended with the straining in thflfl 
evacuation hy which dysentery is characteriseAfl 
The bubbles do not rise, or remain so long upotf 
the blood, and it is much more easy of cure. It 
occurs at all times of the year, and particularly if i 
there is a sudden and great change of pasture, 
whereas dysentery is most prevalent in the spring ctt 
Kutumn. Diarrhwn is often, however, the precursair-| 
of dysentery in its worst form. 

Diarrhoea is very apt to occur in cold changeshld 
Weather. If a north or north-easterly wind suA'^ 
denly blows in the spring of the year, a consider- ' 
xble proportion of the dairy cows will be^n tA' 
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purge, especially tf tbey are tn an exposed situa* 
tion, and bave been badly kept. 

Cows after calving are liable to take cold when 
exposed iii damp and wet situations in rainy weather, 
and severe purging almost always accompanies the 
cold. 

The treatment is the same as for dyaenceiy. A. 
mild purgative should be administered, and, aftec 
that, the ciialk and astringents already recommend- 
ed, aud the animal brought into a cow-house or 
open yard, where it can be sheltered from the 
weather, and kept partly or entirely on dry meat, 

Tlie seme caution will be necessary as to the 
of^r treatment. Jixcept, however, the purging is 
very considerable, aud the cow begins to refuse to 
eat or to ruminate, and is becoming feverish, and is 
rapidly losing flesh, it may be better to see for a 
few days what removal to a sheltered situation and 
change of food will do, and to refrain from giving 
medicine. 



■^ CHAP. XIII. 

nFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, OU RED-WATER. 

If this disease can be observed at the beginning, it 
will be found to be always accompanied by fevei ; 
but trom the too frequent liabit both in the cow- 
d and the master to pay httle or no attention 
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to the diseases of cattle, until they arc coniirmed aai 
dangerous, tliis malady is seldom recognised befoif 
the urine is decidedly red or bloody. 

The kiduey appears to be a very weak part i 
cattle, almost as much so as the bowels- It It 
apt to take on inflammation, and, when it is iop 
Samed, it seeras very soon to receive serious injury. 
In inflammation, a greater quantity of blood tliax 
usual is determined to the inflamed part. Whe^ 
the inflammation reaches a certain point, tin 
distended vessels give way, and blood is poured 
out, and mingles with the urine, and gives UlS' 
character and name to the disease. 

It begins with a shivering, succeeded by la*^ 
creased heat of the body ; the muzzle dry ; woilp 
ing of the Hanks ; urine of a red colour, diechai^;^! 
in small quantities, and sometimes with consid^^ 
able pain ; loss of appetite. As the disease pK|k 
ceeds, the animal loses strength ; the boweli 
become constipated or very loose ; the uriue o£ 4 
dark colour, approaching to black, ttnd death sooil 
closes the scene, but which might have been ">* 



vented by proper treatment. 

Very early in the complaint the loins becooqi 
exceedingly tender, and the animal shrinks wliai 
they are pressed upon ; some heat is likewise fell^ 
allowing evidently the seat and nature of tlie d 
ease. It sometimes proceeds liom cold, particular 
when beasts are turned into low pa.sture grouni 
at the ^BJgg ^ the yett. Il abo frequently b 
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g beasts tliat are feeding, or in good condition ; 
a. fulness of blood in the system renders thein 
e liable to the complaint. 
' Sometimes inflammation of the kidneys proceeds 
com external injuries ; such as a violent bruise 
[[TOSS the loins in consequence of other beasts 
mping on them, or from a severe blow io the 
gion of the kidneys. 

"■he far more frequent causes result from the 

Uture of the pasture. There are some farms, or 

irticular parts of the farm, where red-water is 

most sure to follow when cattle are turned upon 

Low marshy grounds are apt to produce it, 

d also pastures with much woodland, and espe. 

»lly in the latter part of autumn, when the leaves 

t felling. Some have said that elm-leaves are 

t to cause red-water, others attribute the disease 

e oak, and many more to some of the numeroua 

scies of ranunculuses that abound m our marshy 

i woodland pastures. The truth of the matter, 

!\'er, is, that no one knows what plant is most 

emed in the affair, and all that the farmer can 

s to observe what pastures most frequently 

>duce it, and at what season of the year, and to 

B them as much aa he can for other stock in the 



tngerous b 

■Cows that are dried of their milk are oilten 
MtEcked by it, when put into luxurious pasture, 
and vhen it does not afiect those that are still 
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milked. The reason of this is plain enongh : — thdff 
superHuous nutriment not being carried ott' by tHt* 
udclcr in the form of milk, the kidneys have mon 
to do, and are unable to accomplish their increase 
labour without injury and rupture of their vesselst'' 

Some breeds of caws are more dispoBed to redfll 
water than others, and especially if they artf 
brought from a distance, and the quality of thei 
pasture materially changed, whether from good ti 
bad, or from bad to good. A cow that has oncKT 
had an attack of red-water is very liable to a re^H 
petition of the attack. The farmer is obb'ged I 
take a great deal of care properly to manage iha 
change of pasture with her, and, notwithstaniUngt 
all his care, she will probably have two or thra^ii 
attacks of the disease every year. It will behov^i 
him to consider liuw far it is prudent to keep sui^i 
an animal. No beast that is subject to periodjcali 
complaints of any kind should be kept, for it ma^ 
be easily prepared for the butcher, with little or HO) 
loss to the farmer. ■|^ 

Jil-avk-u-afer is usually the consequence, or I 
last stage of red-v ater. The blood is poured o 
in so great quantities, that it coagulates or clots in 
the bladder, and so changes its colour, or sometime^ 
changes its colour from its altered character, as itj 
appiwtches to putridity. In some few cases, how-^ 
ever, the black- water appears from tlie very, 
beginning. The cause of this black appearance ifj 
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ictorily understood ; but one thing is toor 
well Lnown, that it is more difficult to treat ihm" 
red-water, and generally iutal. ; 

The red and the black-water arc diseases that 
require prompt and careftd treatment ; for, altliougb 
in some cskcs tlie beast does not seem to be much 
affected by it, and works and yields her milk as 
well as ever, yet ere long it preys upon the con- 
stitution, and the animal gradually wastes away. , 
This tendency to discharge blood from one part isi. 
likewise apt to spread tu others, and the milk has.' 
frequently been discoloured. i 

It is folly to wait in order to eee wliether nature ■ 
Jfili eftect a cure. Except in beasts suddenly put 
tipon'more than usually rich pasturage, it never is 
or can be a salutary discharge. It must be preying 
npon and wasting the constitution, and the sooner it 
is attacked or got rid of the better. As it attacks 
milch cows oftener than others, it is more injurious 
to them than to others. While it lasts, it generally 
materially lessens the quiintity of milk, and, even 
after it is removed, the animal is sloiv in returning 
to her former strength. 

The first thing to be done is to remove the cause 
ef the disease. The pasture should be changed. 
A more open and drier situation should be fouud, 
■%ad where the grass, although succulent and nutri- 
lioHB, is not very plentiful. If there is consider- 
^!e fever, or the animal should appear to be 
fally ill from the dischai^e, she should be taken 
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tinder shelter, and fed ou TnaslieB, with a very litdl 
hay ; or a few turnips or carrots may be allowed hM 
if they are in season. 

Bleeding is uniformly necessary at the onset of i 
this disease; in proportion to the size, streiign, 
and condition of the beast, from three, four, or aAt 
quarts of btood may be taken away. About tw*' 
houi-s after bleeding, let the following drink be aH^' 
ministered : — 

RECIPE (No. 17.) 

Take — Epaom, or glauher mIu, one pound ; 
Cape sloes, in powder, half an ouiiue. 

Pour one quart of boiling water upon the i 
gredienls, and when new-milk warm give it. 

This drink, without the aloes, may be repeated 
every second or third day, as the circumstance!, 
of the case may require. Should the feveriBH 
symptoms continue, it will be proper to repeat till 
bleeding, but in smaller quantity ; two to throl 
quarts will then be sufficient. 

If the animal shrinks when the hand is rathe4 
forcibly pressed on the region of the kidneys, let 
the loins be fomented two or three times a dajf 
Trith hot water, for about fifteen or twenty minul 
each time. 

After the second dose of physic, and especially! 
the discharge is a little subsiding, it may be as wi 
to wait a few days. With the removal of the i 
flammation, effected by the bleeding and phy^ 
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liM. discharge will often cease ; but if it. still 
continues, and in as great a quantity as before^ 
it will be right to have recoiurse to astringents^ 
y^t such as will not irritate and stimulate the 
kidney. We must not add fuel to fire, or we shall 
be likely to aggravate instead of relieving die 
disease. The following prescription will be as 
efficacious as any :-— 

RECIPE (No. 18.) 

Take — Oak bark, powdered, half .an ounce ; 
Powdered catechu, two drams ; and 
Opium, powdered, half a scruple : 
Mix together in a pint of grud or warm water. 

If the disease should not gradually yield to this^ 
a different formula may be tried, combining some 
tonic medicine with the astringent. 

RECIPE (No. 19.) 

Take — Oak bark, powdered, half an ounce ; 
Gentian root, powdered, two drams ; 
Ginger, one dram ; and 
Opium, powdered, half a sctuple ; 
Biix as before. 

. The first of these may be given morning and 
night, for a week, and then may give place to the 
aecond, which should also be administered twice 
daily. 

The alum whey (No. 16, p. 83) may also be 
jpLven at noon^ if neither recipes 18 or 19 appear \fn 
iM^^ectuaL 
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After all this, sliould the disease continue, it will 
probably no longer proceed from intlaminstiou of 
the part, but from wea!<ness of ihe vessels; from 
their being so exhausted as not to be able to eloSi 
upon their contents, and arrest the flow of blood: 
therefore we must look out for a stimulus, whose 
action is principally excited on the kidneys and 
urinary organs generally, and we find that in tur--!. 
pentine. Too many persons give it early in the 
disease; but a stimulant applied to a part actually,. 
inflamed, must increase that inflammation, and da 
mischief. When, however, the inHammation has 
passed, and only debility remains, a stimulant may 
rouse the part to healtliy action, and the vessels 
which are pouring out blood may be enabk-d to 
contract and to close. 

RECIPE (No. 30.) 
Take — Spiiii of turpeniuie, two ounces { 
IfEudanum, half on ounce : 
Jllii with a pint of gruel, or wunn milt, Wid gi«e once a <U]> 
fbt ihree or four dsjb. 

It will then be prudent to rest for a while, even 
although the cure may not have been ejected, for 
it is very easy to carry the stimulating plan too far, 
and bring back the original inflammation, and 
render the case desperate. 

During the whole course of treatment, the bowels 
ehould be kept open. This demands particular 
attention, not only because costiveness is sometimes 
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an early symptom of the disease, but an almost in- 
variable, companion of it. After the bowels have 
been well evacuated by Epsom salts at the com^ 
mencement of the treatment, the sulphur drink 
(No. 4, p. 58) will be the best irritating aperient 
that can be used. In a few instances the discharge 
pf bloody urine will cease, and blood will mingle 
with the dung, and that in a considerable quantity. 
The astringent drink (No. 14, p. 81) will be the 
best medicine that can be given in such case ; but 
if, after three or four doses, the bloody flux con- 
tinues, the following prescription may be tried :— 

RECIPE (No. 21.) 

TAKE-i-Prepared chalk, one ounce ; 
Rub it gradually down with 
Syrup of buckthorn, two ounces ; 
Syrup of white poppies, two ounces : and 
Castor oil, slowly mingled with the other ingredients, 
eight ounces. 

Let this be given morning and night for a few 
days. 

If much straining should accompany the expul- 
sion of the fceces, indicated by the manner of the 
animal, and particularly by the extended horizon^ 
tal position of the tail, half a dram of powdered 
opium may be added to the last recipe- 

When the discharge of bloody urine has re* 
lasted all other means, the following medicine may 
be tried; but it must not be too often or in* 
cautiously administered:— 
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HECIPE <No, 22.) 

TakS — Sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), one drain ; 

Tincture of opium, half an ounce ; 

Treacle, four ouaces : 

Mil ; give it iu two iiuaiu of wacm giuel, and repeat it dai^ 

for a week, and then every seconil day, fur a fortnight, unlcn ifaf 

ji.j. should be ewlier got rid of. 
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This is a disease of tlic utmost consequence to the- 
owners of neat cattle. Young cows in high 
dition are most liable to it, especially at the time 
of calving. Such as are aged are chiefly subject 
to it during hot and siiltry weather, partictilarlj 
those which are fattened for the shambles; when 
this is the case the loss is considerable, a summcrlt 
keep being generally thrown away. 

This disorder makes its appearance in one 
more quarters of the udder, which are swollen, 
durated, hotter than common, and painful whea 
pressed ; if it is a milch-cow, the secretion of milfc 
U lessened, and mingled with blood, pus, and 
corruption. At other times the flow of milk IB 
totally stopped, and the tumefied quarter proceed* 
to a state of suppuration. It not unfreqaem" 
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happens that the hind extremides, at the same 
time, become ewollen and iDflamed, especially 
about the hip joint, hock, and fetlock, which often 
disables the animal from rising when down. 

It is an inflammation of one or more quarters of 
the udder, and is most commonly induced by the 
ftnimal cntcliing cohl. It particularly attacks those 
cows that have a redundancy of blood in the 
system, or are said to be of a gross habit of body. 
Young heifers are not always exempt from it. 

It will be necessary, as soon as the downfall is 
first discovered, if the animal is in the pasture, to 
fetch her out, and take from three to five quarts 
of blood, according to her size and strength. If 
flhc is bled at night, it will be proper the neKt 
IDomiug to give her the pitrging drink (No. 2, 
p. 55), or if a stout beast No. 12, p. 70- 
, The cow fihoidd be sparingly fed for a day or 
|tiro on mashes, with a little hay, and afterwards 
turned on rather short pasture. As it is a disease 
£ther confined to, or most violent and dangerous 
'in cows that are iu high condition, it will be highly 
iJKcessary to keep her for a while on spare diet. 
The ground-oats, and barley, and clover-hay, and 
oil-cake, that arc sometimes given, cannot fail of 
.aggravating the complaint. 

The following ointment may likewise be weD 
znbbcd into the affected quarter immediately after 
■Qtlking, but it must be carefully washed oft' again 

Ith wum water before the milk is drawn. 
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RECIPE (No. 23.) 

Gofget Ointment* 
Take— Soft soap, one pound ; 

Mercurial ointment, two ounced ; 
Camphor, rubbed down with a little fpiiil 
wine, one ounce : , 

Hub them well together^ 



This ointment will penetrate into the 
part of the udder, and be of very great service. ■ 

During the continuance of the disease, the 
bpwels must be kept open with half-doses of No. 3, 
p. 55. The fever drink (No. 1) will also be 
useful, or one more decidedly diuretic. 

JRECIPE (No. 24.) 
Diuretic Dtink. 
Take — Powdered nitre, one ounce ; 
Powdered resin, two ounces ; 
Ginger j two drams : 
Mix them together in a little treacle, and give them in warm gmeL 

After the purulent and bloody discharge has 
ceased, and ihe teat seems to be free from infiam* 
mation, and nearly of its natural size, colour, and 
softness, it will be prudent to continue the ointment 
and this last drink for two or three weeks at the 
least. 

Cases, however, will occur, either neglected at 
the beginning, or the beast being too fat, and very 
much disposed to inflammation, in which the teat 
and the whole quarter will long continue hard and 
swelled, and tender, and will get worse and worse. 
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The whole of. the affected part must then be cute^ 
fully eEamined, to ascertain whi^ther there is matter 
within, and whether it is pointing, i. e., whether 
there is a part a httle more prominent and softer 
than the rest. If this is detected, it should be 
freely opened with a lancet or penknife, the matter 
suSered to flow out, and the wound dressed with 
Tincture of Aloes, or Friar's Balsam. Slight in- 
(aaions with a lancet, where matter cannot be de- 
tected, will often be serviceable. The flow of 
blood should be encouraged by fomentations with 
warm water. The teats are sometimes cut oflT in 
obstinate cases of this kind; but that should, if 
possible, be avoided, for the quarter will be lost, 
and there will be a senous diminution in the 
quantity of milk as long as the cow lives. The 
teat may be cut deeply to let out the matter, and 
will heal again, and may be as useful as ever. 
There are cases, however, in wiiich it may be ne- 
cCRSary to remove not only the affected teat, bet 
the whole of the quarter. A skilful man, and one 
rather more competent than a cimmon cow-leach, 
should be employed for this purpose. 

A frequent but unsuspected cause of this disease 
b the hasty and careless mode of milking which is 
often adopted. A considerable quantity of milk is 
left in the bag, particularly when a cow gives her 
milk slowly. This is not only a loss to the farmer, 
from so much less milk flnding its way into the dairy 
but the quantity of milk regularly given by 
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the cow diminifbee. She often, indeed, becouHVh 
nearly dry, and the milk curdles in the teats, ; 
produces swellings, and lays the foundatioa %( 
gar/^et. 

The Sore Teats to which some cows are suhjccfc 
M a. very difi'erent disease, and often a very trouble 
some one. It usuaJly occurs a little while BStai 
(hey have calved. If it happens in the summ 
the animals are so sadly tormented by the flics, tlu^ 
tt is difficult to mill; them, and the discharge frott, 
the cracks and wounds passes through the hand i 
the act of milking, and mingles with the milk, aiifli 
renders it disgusting, if not unwholesome. 

The following ointment will generally lie found 
efTcctual i — ^ 

RECIPE (No. 25.) 

Oiiilmcidfor Sate TenU. 

Take— Elder ointment, mx ounces ; 

nielt them together, and t&i no oanae each of Eo^pu- of lead «■! 
slum, in goc powder — stir them wdl togctliec until culil. 

\ little of tliis should he rubbed on the trat 
TDOrning and night after milking, and if the flia 
lease the animal nnich, a little aloes or assafacti< 
may be mixed with the ointment. The latter is ti 
more eftectual, but its smell is very unpleasant. 

The teats are sometimes so sore that it is nccefi 
sary to hobble the cow, in order to make her stantt 
but this is seldom eJiectual ; for the legs of the col 
jTct sore, and she kicks worse than ever. Kindnoa 
and patience ate the best remedies. It is never • 
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tny use to beat or ili-^se a cow for this fidgetinees 
•t milkiiig. She will either at the time do mischief 
in return, or 6he will at some other time take her 
levenge. 
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TREATMENT OF THE COW, BEFORE AND DURING 

CALVING. 

It is an old and a true sajring, and the truth of it 
ikowhere more evident than in the treatment of the 
milch-cow, that the prevention is better than the 
cure. The difficulty of calving, and the mortality 
afterwards, are to be in a great measure traced to 
tlie improper management of the cow. So far as 
the udder is concerned, however, there is a plan 
usually adopted, and a very necessary one — the cow 
is dried six or eight weeks before calving. There 
should be a certain period between the cessation of 
tke old milk, and the springing the new milk for 
the coming calf. If the new milk comes too soon, 
at it would if the milking were prolonged, it would 
curdle in the teat, and fester, and be very likely to 
produce garget. 

During the early period of gestation, the animal 
may, and should be, tolerably well fed, for she 
has to provide milk for the dairy and nourishment 
for the fietus ; yet even here there should be 
moderation and care : but when she is dried, her 
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fitod sliould be considerably diminished. She 
should not be too fat or full of blood at the time of 
calving, for that is the frequent cause of sliakingf 
difficult labour, garget, milk-fever, and dcatti. 
There are few things in which the fanner err^- 
more than in this. There may be an error i 
starving her before she calves, hut it is a mucL 
more dangerous one to bring her into too high cdb< 
dttion. 

Some cows are apt to sUnJc their calves, or to pro- 
duce them dead before their time. This generAll)^ 
happens about the middle of their pregnancy. 1£ 
about that time a cow is uneasy, feverish, off h^ 
food, or wandering about in search of something fca] 
which she seems to have a longing, or most greedily 
and ravenously devouring some particular kind ot 
food, she should be bled and physicked (No, % 
p. 55). If she is not quieted, she should be bleo 
and physicked again in the course of three or foiu 
days. She should be immediately removed from 
the other cows; for should she slink her calf among 
them, it is not improbable that some, or even atf 
of the others will do the same. This is not ensilfj 
accounted for, but it is perfectly true. The cp^ 
that slinks her calf will often require a good di 
of attention. She should always be physicked, sd< 
in most cases bled, and then the best thing to be^ 
done with her is to fatten her for the butcher'; 
for she will probably do the same again, and teacl 
others the habit. 
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Vhen the ninth calendar month has expired, 
; cow should be diligently looked after. She 
ibuM be brought as near to the house as can 
conveniently be done ; she should lose three or four 
quarts of blood unless she is very poor ; and she 
^ould most certainly be physicked. It njll be 
MtCT if she can be separated from the other cows, 
pnd, although it may not be prudent to house her 
Intirely, there should be some shed or shelter to 
Bnich she may go. 
, When it appears that labour is close at hand, slie 
nould be driven gently to the cow-house, and then 
will be better at first to let her quite alone. She 
I do better by herself than if she is often dis- 
f- torbed by one and another looking in upon her and 
watching her. If, however, she is discovered in 
the act of calving in the homestead, she should be 
let alone, however exposed may be her situation. 
It would sometimes he dangerous to drive her even 
a hundred yards. The usual symptoms of the 
approach of calving are uneasiness, slight lifting 
of the tail, lying down and getting up, the evident 
labour throe, gentle at first, increasing in force, 
and the commencement of the protrusion of the 
membranes from her shape. The still earlier symp- 
toms, and preceding the labour by a few days, are 
enlargement of the udder, and redness of the space 
between her shape and the udder, and seeming 
opening or loosening of the bones of the pelvis. 
The labour having actually commenced, the cow 
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should not be left. The membranes will more aa^' 
more protrude, uutil they break and the fluid lij 
which the calf was surrounded escapes. If tut 
pains are strong, the cow should for a while bi 
scarcely meddled with ; but if an hour or mai$ 
elapses, and no portion of the calf presents itse 
the hand, well greased, should he iatroduced 1* 
ascertain the situation and position of the c^ 
The natural position is with the fore feet presen*> 
ing, and the muzzle lying upon the fore-legs, 
the fcetus be in this poeition, and itdvaneed into tto 
passage, some time longer .should be allowed I 
see what nature wUl do, and tlie strength of tb^ 
animal supported by some gruel being horned doin% 
Ddth which a pint of warm ale has been mixed. Jim 
soon, however, as the throes begin to weaken, « 
before that, if no progress be made, manual assi 
ance must be rendered. 

Here it will be recollected that there arc t 
objects to be accomplished if possible, — the sanqg- 
of the Hvea of both mother and young, and thei»i 
fore the means at first employed Bhould be gemlft' 
The hand should be introduced, and the for&-lqf> 
of the calf laid hold of and drawn down ; the elforts 
of the operator being employed at the momenta 
the throes of the mother. If the legs are brought 
forward a little way, care should be taken that thm 
' head is accompanying them. The hand will so 
timea be sufficient for this purpose. If the b 
cannot be moved by tlic hand, u cord must bo 
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procund vith a Ap knot at the end, which is to 
he piased cuefully into the passage, and the 
Boudi of the yoong tiiimI being opened, fastened 
TOniid his krver jaw. The end of this must be 
given to an assistant, who should be instructed to 
poll gently, but finnlj, at the moment of the throes, 
while the piincipal operator is endeavouring to draw 
on the feet. 

^Hrald not this succeed, it will appear that, 
cither from the narrowness of the pelvis, or the size 
cf the fcetus, there will be difficulty and danger in 
«ceom{dishing its extraction. The operator must 
ihetk begin- to think less of the safety of the caU^ 
and endeavour to secure that of the mother* Two 
other large cords or ropes must be procured, and 
OIK fiistened round each leg. The service of two 
asristants will now be required. One should pull at 
the head, and the other the feet, while the operator 
ascertains the progress that is made: too much 
-force, however, should not immediately be used, for 
the chance of saving the young one must not yet 
be given up. This not succeeding, greater power 
must be applied, until the assistants begin to use 
dieir full strength, pulling steadily, and with the 
pcins of the cow, if they still continue. 

In the natural position of the calf, the young 
-one is almost uniformly extracted by these means, 
jmd its life is preserved ; for both the motlicr and 
At young will suffer more force to be employed 
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wiUiout serious injury to them than would by soaif 
be thought credible. 

The ftetus is not, however, always preaenlK^ 
naturally, and it is the duty of the operator-^ 
sscertain its exact position in the vomb. This lq| 
vill not find much diiSculty in accomplishing. 

The most usual false position is the preseijtattafl 
of the head, while the feet of the calf are .bent 
and doubled down under hia belly, and remain i^ 
the womb. A cord must be passed as before arovq} 
the lower jaw, which is then to be pushed back, ij 
the womb. Tlie operator now introduces his liaii<|| 
and endeavours to feel tlie situation of the ieetg 
He is generally able to find them out, and to fix f 
cotd round each pastern as before, or at least abo^J 
the knee, and he can usually bring them into tl)| 
passage. The head is then brought forward agaj l 
by the cord ; and the three cords being afterwarda 
puUed together, the ftetus is extracted. Should t 
foetus have been long fixed iu the passage, and tM 
evidently much swelled, the calf is certainly deau 



the head may tlien be opened to lessen its bi 
ttad the extraction accomplished as before. , 

When the feet present, and the head is double 

under the rim of the passage, the case is looi 

difficult, and the calf is very rarely saved ; indeei^ 
it may be reckoned to be dead if it has remained " 
this position for any considerable time. Cords i 
£rgC to be placed round the feet ; the band must fa 
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afterwards parsed into the womb, and the situation 
of the head exactly ascertained, and, the cord pnEECd 
round the lower jaw. The calf being then pushed 
further back into the womb, the head may be with 
little difiiculty brought into the passage, and the 
three ropes being pulled together, the delivery is 
effected. 

The last false presentation I shall mention is 
that of the breech, the tail appearing at the mouth 
of the shape. The hand is passed into the uterus, 
and the cords fastened round each hock. Tlie calf 
is then pushed as far back as possible into the 
womb, and the hocks one after the other brought 
into the passage, the ropes being shifted as soon as 
possible to the fetlock. With the exertion of con- 
Biderahle force, the calf can now be extracted, and 
often without serious injury. 

By studying these cases the operator will be en- 
abled to adapt his measures to every case of false 
presentation, and they are numerous. Great force 
must sometimes be used to effect the extraction of 
the calf. The united efforts of five or six men 
have been employed, and even a horse has some- 
times been attached to the cords. The firtus has 
been destroyed, but the mother has generally 
lived ; in many cases, however, she has evidently 
fallen a victim to this unnecessary violence. If by 
the united force of two or three men the fffitus 
cannot be brought away, any ruder and more vio- 
lent attempt must be always injurious, and often 
^" f5 
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filial. The safer way for the mother, yet that is 
attended with conBiderable danger, is to sepaiaU 
some of the limbs of the fcetus. All that niB 
genernlly be requisite is to cut off one, or posdUj 
both shoulders, when the head and trunk mvf, 
witliout much difficulty, be brought away. Tht 
knife must be one that can be concealed in thB 
hand, and that is hooked at the end, and rounded 
and thick at the back. 

From the violent efforts of the cow, or from u»« 
Becessary artificial violence, the uterus or taif-bei 
may protrude, and be absolutely inverted. Tha 
case is not desperate. The part must be cleaned 
from blood and dirt, supported by a sheet, and 
then, beginning at the very fundus or bottom of it) 
it may be gradually returned by the union of sottM 
little ingenuity and a great deal of patience. Tht 
animal should be copiously bled before this is 
attempted, in order to relax the passage, and tkt 
application of cold water for a considerable tiiM 
may contract the womb itself, and render it shot 
easy to be returned. A stitch or a couple of stitcJiw 
diould be passed through the lips of the shape, ik 
order to prevent a repetition of the protrusion, aad 
the following ancdyne draught administered : 

JRECIPE (Nd. SC) 

Anodi/ae Driiik. 
Take — Powdeied opium, half a dram ; 
Sweet spirit of nitre, two oiiticni. 
Rub them togelbei, adding the Gidd b; small qnBiuitUG ar ft 
time, ud give ibc iDiKIure in a pint of watm gmel. 
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If the cofw ha» calved unseen and unattended, 
-she will, like everf other quadruped, aet ifii»- 
gentlf to work to derour the cleansing, and to 
liek the new bom animal dean. This, bowerer^ 
18 often carefully prevented where there is liie 
-opportuni^ to do it. The calf is taken inane- 
diately away, and the cleansing thrown on the 
dung-heap. We act contrary to nature in this. 
She would not have given to herbivorous aninuib 
tins propensity to eat the placenta, had not some 
useful purpose been effected by it CleanlinesB 
was one object, the next was either to support 
the strength of the animal, or to have an iqierieBt 
or salutary inftuence on her. The mother and die 
young will be happier if they are left to pursue die 
dictates of nature. Many a cow has fretted herself 
into fiital fever from the sudden loss of her litde 
.one, and many a calf has died from the n^lect of 
that cleanliness which the mother could best effiwt« 

A great deal has been said of the necessity of 
deansing the cow after calving, or the removal or 
«spulBion of the placenta. There is much error in 
thii. The placenta comes away with the calf, and 
iti is that discharge fitnn the womb, continaed 
•during several days, and which is observed to a 
greater or less extent in all quadrupeds, that gives 
the notion of any thing being retained. Medi* 
cine, however, is necessary to prevent that access 
of fever to which the cow in high condition is 
liaUe^ and that not in the form of a stimulating 
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cordial, falsely imagining that the animal want* 
support after the fatigue and pain it has under- 
gone, but in that of a purgative, to prevent i 
attack of fever to which the animal is so natu> 
rally exposed after parturition, and which is 
(^n hastened and aggravated by our absurd ta^ 
nagemcnt. 

The mother requires little care afier calviw 
except that of protection &om much severity dC 
veather, and this especially if she had been iduqIf 
nursed before parturition, A warm niafili may 
given daily for a little while, but otherwise ake 
may return to her previous and not too luxunon 
feed. The state of her udder, however, should be 
examined : if it is at all hard, she should ht 
milked twice every day, and the calf shuiUd be j 
irith her several times in the day at least, if i 
altogether. Perhaps she will not let it suck, es] 
cially if it is the first calf, on account of the 
ness of her teats, and her being unaccustomed 
the duties of nursing. She must then be watch 
8t sucking time, and the bag, if it be very hi 
md kemelly, and sore, must be fomented w 
warm water, or even, if necessary, the garj 
4nntment (No. 52, p. i)6) must be rubbed into 1 
part principally afi'ected. 
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-^ms is a disease peculiar to cows in liigh condi- 
tion at the time of calving; whether young or old, 
T$ldl-are liable to be attacked with it Whenever it 
Stakes place, either at home or in the field, it is 
iltftiiresBing to the animal, as well as troublcBome 
tJfe the owner ; for the beast is seldom able to riee 
946t several days. The puerperal or milk fever is 
most frequent during the hot weather of summer. 
9^'he cows most liable to be attacked with this 
fever have large udders, that are full of milk for 
teveral days before calving, and often very much 
'•inHanied and swelled. It is a very dangerous dis- 
when severe, and often proves fatal even 
the most judicious treatment. The milk 
■ most commonly attacks the cow about the 
econd or third day after calving. I have known 
*jt seize some a few hours after calving. It is first 
K^rceived by the animal refusing her food, 
~ wking dull and heavy ; a cold shivering tit 
s on ; then follows protrusion of the eye, heav- 
ing of the flanks, restlessness, and every symptom 
»f fever. In a few hours, or on the nest day at 
~the latest, she begins to stagger; is weak in the 
loins ', palsy steals over the whole frame, and she 
fklls unable to rise again. It is in this stage that 
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f the disease Is often first observed ; the previoBS' 
ayraptoms are not taken notice of, and the beast is 
almost past cure, before the owner is aware of lier' 
illness. 

From this seeming palsy of the hinder limba; 
And sometimes of the whole frame, the diseaee B 
called dropsy after catmrj^, and a most fatal one H 
is- It is inflammatory fever, which has verj' rapidly 
run its eourae, and tenriinates in this sudden and 
nttei debility. Cows, and the females of all am- 
nats, are more than usually liable to inflammatory 
complaints after parturitiiin, and when there ate' 
new determinations of the eirculatory fluid ; and 
this predisposition to fever is increased when th*' 
cow was in high condition at the time of calvii^,' 
and was not prepared for parttuition by bleeding 
or physie. > 

The treatment will depend on the stage at which' 
the disease is iirst noticed. If it is recognised' 
before the cow ia down there can be no doubt that 
the first thing to be done is to bleed largely. The 
Strong physic drink (No. 12, p. 70) must then bfr 
administered, and the bleeding repeated, and the 
physic drink (No. 2, p. 55) given eight hotusl 
afterwards, unless the animal is evidently relieved:' 
She should be brought as soon as possible inttf 
a comfortable place, where she may lie sheltered 
from the weather if the disorder shoidd proceed. 

If she Is down when first seen the case is inat»> 
nitlly slteied, and some consideration is reqviitect' 
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She should be made as comfinrtable as can be. A 
good bed of straw should be got under her, and 
her^fore qoarteis should be considerably raised, so 
that the dung and urine may flow away. The 
debiiit)r must be Tery great, and the cow exceed- 
ingly emaciated, the latter of which is sekUmi the 
case, to prohibit bleeding even in this stage of the 
disease. Four quarts at least should be taken away, 
but the bleeding should be repeated, if ever, with 
very great caution. The physic drink (No. 2, p. 58) 
should be administered, and repeated every eighth 
hour in a half dose, until the beast is fireely purged. 
All depends on getting the bowels quickly and 
fireely opened; and if this is not effected in the first 
twenty-four hours, repeated clysters must be thrown 
up, consisting of thin gruel, with half a purging 
powder dissolved in it. It does not un&equently 
happen, that when the beast begins thoroughly to 
purge it gets up and walks about, although very 
weds. 

Should no relief be obtained by the bleeding 
and physic, the bowels must nevertheless be kept 
open by half doses of the physic powder (No. 2, 
pw 68)9 given daily, or oftener, if necessary. la 
Older to make her as comfortable as possible, she 
must be shifted from side to side twice in the day, 
att filth of every kind must be carefully removed, a 
warm cloth thrown over her, and warm gruel or 
Imseed tea frequently offered to her with mashes, 
if»;die will eat them. 
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It will be a very bad symptom if she begins to. 
swell, and there are frequent belchings of veTJ* 
ftetid gas. If the digestive powers are thus weal 
ened there is but little hope. The foUowing ball' 
should then be given, still continuing the purgative 
medicine if necessary : 

RECIPE (No. 27.) 
Cvrdial Driuk. 
Take — Caraway powder, one ounce; 

Gentian powdered, half an ounce j 
Ginger powdered, lialf nn ounce ; 
Essence of peppennint, 20 diope. <ll 

n the form of a ball, will probably find ia^ 
■way into the paunch. Half the quantity of tKf 
above ingredients should also be given morning and 
night as a drink, in a pint of warm ale, and tfec 
same quantity of thin gruel. ' 

If the cow should continue to swell, relief muijr 
be obtained by means of the proper flexible pipe 
for that purpose ; and if the proprietor has th'l^ 
pump which should accompany the pipe, some^ 
gallons of warm water in which a little ginger 
been boiled may be thrown into the paunch, tO 
wash out a portion of its contents. Should not 
the pipe be at hand, an opening may be made into 
the paunch at the flunk with a sharp-pointe 
knife, in the usual farrier's manner : and if the 
case is becoming absolutely desperate, the operator 
would be justified in enlarging the opening i 
as to admit the hand and gradually take out tbvi 
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greater part of the indigested food. The edges of 
the wound tihould then be brought together and 
held by two oi tlirce stitches, the divided ekin and 
tbc divided pauQch being included in each stitch. 

It will be right now to use some external stimu- 
lant, and the best is the rheumatic embrocation 
(No. 6), already recommended under rheumatism, 
p. 59. 

There is one thing that should not be omitted, 
] that is the attempt, two or three times every 
|by, to bring back the milk, by diligently sCroaking 
ne teats. As the drying up of the milk is the 
"ifliest symptom of the attack of the disease, ao 
B return of it is the happiest promise of recovery. 
If the cow docs not get up on the third or fourth 
fn there is but Utile chance that she ever will. 
jie case, however, should not be abandoned, for 
B has done well even after the fourteenth day. 
^The third or fourth day being passed, it will be 
urent that purgatives will not succeed. Diu- 
ies may now be tried. The most likely to do 
s the following : 

KECtPE (No. 2fl,) 
DiiiiellL- Drink. ' 

Take — Common nirpeadnc, half an ounce; 
Ginger, two dfoms : 
nit thnn togelher with > little treucle, iben grsduslly aild, — 
Spirit of nitroua ether, one uimre : 
CiVD the vbolc in a pint of grucL 
kis may be given morning and night, and the 
1 drink (No. 26, p. Hid) at noon, except 
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that nav a gluss of giu may be gubstimted for iM 

iOe. 

If the udder is hard and knotty the caniphorsta^ 
oil (No. 8, p. 59) may be well nibbed over it («ril{( 
erery day ; if it is very hot, fomentations of wanlf 
water may be used, but no told lotion should I 
applied. 

As the cow is frequently unwilling, and aom 
times unable, to take suffirient nutriment herseU* 
Bome nutritious food should be homed in ; at 
there is nothing better than good thick grm 
Two or three quarts given four times every dj^ 
will be enough. All sweet things, which farma 
are so apt to give, should be omitted ; the food i 
the paunch is auffitiently ready to ferment wiibofl 
giving any sugar. A very small quantity is alIoT4 
to mix with the turpentine, which will not otherwt^ 
combine with the other ingredients in the diurc 
drink, but no other sweet thing can be admitted.. 

A cow iabouring under mdk fever ehotd 
scarcely ever be left. She naturally gets ve!| 
tired of couching so long, and somelimcs attemptB 
to shift herself, and would bruise herself if 
assistance were not aflbrded ; beside which, in 
the early stage of the disease, and occasion^ 
afterwards, there is some affection of the brain, i 
the animal Ls half unconscious of what she dot 
and would beat herself sadly about if care i 
not talcen of her. 

I must again repeat that prevention ia be( 
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thMi cure, and that the best, and in &ct an ahnott 
certain preventive of milk fever is net to let her be 
in too high condition, and to take four or five 
quarts of blood from her, and give her a physic 
drink eight or ten days before the expected time of 
calving« 
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FEVER WITH SWELLIXG, AXD PARTICULARLY OF 
THE MOUTH AND TONGUE. 

This is by no means an unfirequent disease, and is 
commonly known by the name of blain, hawkes^ 
or gargyse. It is generally not discovered until it 
has made some progress, and then appears with a 
swelling of some part of the body, and, in a few 
instances, I have seen it extend almost over the 
whole surface of the body, accompanied with conr 
sideiable fever. 

The animal appears dull and languid ; the eyes 
red and inflamed, with tears trickling from them. 

A swelling begins about the eyes, and occasioiK 
flUy appears on other parts of the body ; but there 
are generally blisters under the tongue, or at the 
back part of the mouth ; the pulse is quicker than 
natural ; more or less beating of the flanks ; and 
the bowels are sometimes constipated. When the 
iplaint is not checked at the onset there is often 




a copious flow of saliva from the mouih ; tTie heat 
becomes extremely weak and reduced, and is 
danger of being suffocated. 

Causes. — Those cattle are the most subject ij 
this complaint that are in high condition, aiiV 
feeding on rich pasture grounds. It appears a 
many cases to be brought on by a redundancy llf_ 
blood in the system, or from the beast taking cdU 
while in that state. It is most prevalent in tW 
summer months, especially when the weather 
hot and sultry, by which the animal is oppresa 
and the healtliy functions of the body deranged- 

The remedy, and often a very expeditious one 
for this disease, is to cut deeply, and from end 
end, the bladders that will be found along the 
side of and under the tongue. They will ap] 
to be filled with a glutinous matter, and, althoaj 
there may not be much bleeding from them at fii 
considerable bloody fluid will gradually oose oi 
the swelling of the mouth and head will subsi 
and the beast will be very much relieved- All 
curious operations of thrusting sticks and tar di 
the throat have this for their object, to break tht 
bladders : hut this is best effected by the knife. 

If, however, much fever has accompanied t1 
enlargement of the tongue, it will be prudent 
take away five or six quarts of blood, and to give, 
physic drink, and particularly if, on the day 
lowing tile operation, the beast should continue 
be feverish. The mouth may likewise be was] 
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"with a solution of alvan, or with equal parts of 
tincture of myrrh and water. 

If the fever continues, the fever drink (No. 1, 
p. 54) may be given morning and night, and the 
bowels kept open by the purging drinks (No. 2 or 
4^ p. 55 and 58). 

Should considerable weakness and loss of appe- 
tite remain when the fever seems to be subdued^ 
the following tonic drink may be given : 

RECIPE (No. 29.) 

Ibnic Drink* 

Take — Oentian, two drains ; 

Tartrate of iron, one dram ; 

Ginger, one dram : 
Mix, and give in a pint of grueL 

This may be repeated daily, or twice a day, as 
circumstances may require. 
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THE BLOOD, BLOOD-STRIKING, BLACK-LEG, QUARTEE 
EVIL, OR BLACK-aUARTER. 

The disease which I am now to describe is in- 
cUcated by these curious names, and a great many 
more, in various parts of the country. Very few 
of these names, however, are misplaced, for they 
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indicate Bomc variety, or eymptom, or staga 
of thia dreadful malady. It would be iiiiul( 
better recognised by the title of f/ifiammaUH^ 
Fever. 1 

Its attack is confiiied almoGt entirely to SBiaUl 
that are in high condition, or rapidly improving 
I Ghmild eay too high conditicTi, and too rxpidt 
improving. In some instances the disease will g«( 
some warning of its approach, but, generally, th 
beast appears to be to-day perfectly well, and tl 
morrow he will be found with his head extended, H 
Hanks heaving, his breath hot, his eyes protrudio^ 
his muzzle dry, his pulse quick and hard ; eveg 
symptom, in short, of the highest state of fevel 
He utters a low and distressing moaning; he I 
already half unconscious ; he nill stand for Iioof 
together motionless, or if he moves, or is compeUf 
to move, there is a peculiar staggering referable'H 
the hind limbs, and generally one of them i 
than the other: by and bye he gets uneasy, 
shifts his weight from foot to foot, he paws faindj 
and then lies dovrn. He riees, but almost ima| 
diately drops again, and at length falls to rise ^ 

He now begins to be, or has already been, aearf 
unconscious of surrounding objects: and in acH 
tion to the previous staggering, referable to one hj 
many other symptoms appear, from which the 
difiirent names of the disease arose. On the hack 
or loins, or over one of the quarters, there is iqo( 
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or lesB tweUiag ; if fiek wbea it fint ippesicd it is 
kot, and tender, and finn, but socm yieUing to the 
loodiy mmI giving a mgidar ciackling noise wlien 
pceiied upon. The same Hmb likewise enhurges, 
sawftimfii through its vhole extent, and that enor- 
KMNisly. It, too» is firm, and hot and tender, but 
itaom afterwards is soft and iabby, or pits when 
fKBsed iqpon, u e^ the indentoie of the finger le- 
When examaied after death, that limb iB fuD 
dpotridflaid; it is mortified, and seems to have 
p u tr e fyi ng almost during the life of the beasL 
Lssge ulcers btesk out in this limb, and sometimes 
m other parts of the body, and almost immediately 
become gangrenous; pieces of several pounds in 
weight haiRe sloi:^hed off, three-fourths of the udder 
have dropped off, or been so gangrenous that it was 
■eoesaary to remove them, and the animal has been 
oae mass of ulceration. The breath stinks horri- 
bly ; a very offensive, and somedmes purulent and 
bloody fluid runs from the mouth: the urine is 
faigfa-ooloured or bloody, and the faeces are also 
atieaked with blood, and the smell from them is 
scarcely supportable. 

In this state the beast will sometimes continue 
two or three days, at other times he will die in less 
than twelve hours from the first attack. In a few 
instances, however, and when the disease has been 
early and properly treated, all these dreadful symp. 
toms gradually disappear, and the animal recovers. 
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AltliQugh much evil hae resulted from the palral 
Had carcases of the beuets that have died of bhiofl 
being suffered to !ic about, yet it does not RppeStf 
that there ia anything infectious about the disesse. 
It is true that if one bullock on a farin dies of ll* 
blood, many will usually follow; but it is onljl 
because they have been exposed to the same eiM 
citing cause- Fortunately also for the farmer, it fl 
almost confined to young cattle. Those that ai^ 
between one and two years old are most subject H 
it, but some of three and four years are attacVe9 
by it, and I have seen those of double that age dM 
under it. Jlileh cows, or lean cattle, are in |J 
manner exempt from it. 

It is to a redundancy, or overflowing of thlj* 
blood, the consequence of the sudden change fimi^ 
bad to good living, tliat this disease most commontjB 
owes its origin. It is most prevalent in the latUfl 
part of the spring and in the autumn ; and ^ 
often, at those seasons of the year, proves destr 
live to great numbers of young cattle in difTereAt . 
parts of the kingdom. It does, however, i 
times occur in the whiter and the early part of t 
spring, when they are feeding on turnips. 
situations are more subject tu this complaint thu 
others. 1 have observed it most frequent in lowj 
darsliy grounds, and pastures situnted by the sidi 
of woods. In these places the air is apt. to 1 
loaded with moisture, which relaxes the aaimal 
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tmnie, and lessens perspiration, thereby dernDgi'iig 
the healthy functions of the body, by which means 
llie frame is prepared for the disease. 

It is a disorder of high condition and over-feed- 
ing. The times of the year prove this — the latter 
pari of the spring, when the grass is most luxuriant 
and nutritive, and the autumn, when we have the 
second flush of grass"; and also the character of the 
cattlo, which are those principally that are under- 
going the process of fattening, and that have some- 
what too suddenly been removed from scanty 
pasturage and low feeding to a profusion of herb- 
age, and that of a nutritious and stimulating kind. 
This sometimes happens when they have been 
moved from one pasturage to another on the same 
farm ; but more so when they have been brought 
from poor land, at a distance, to n richer soil. There 
are in the latter case two preparatory causes, the 
previous poverty, and the fatigue and exhaustion 
of thejouniey. 

Farmers may endeavour to account for it as they 
plesse, from the cattle having fed on certain acri- 
iDoaious or poisonous plants, as the different species 
of tlie crowfoot, or some others ; but there cannot 
be a moment's doubt that the evil is to be traced to 
Uieir own bad management, and to that almost 
alone. I will not say that there may not be some 
atcDospheric agency. The bluod is much more pre- 
valent on some years then on others, and more fatal 
when it does occur ; but if the fact be carefully ex- 
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amined, rapid vegetation has thea succeeded to 
cold and thriftless season, and so the causes 
wliich I have spoken have been more powerful 
called into action, while the influence of the attna 
phere may have materially influenced the ch 
raster of the disease after it liad been produced. 

In examining cattle that die of this complaii 
the afl^ected part or parts are found mortified, ai 
emit a peculiar cadaverous effluvium ; and there 
a ghilinous or bloody ichorous fluid of a va 
oD'ensive smell between the skin and flesh. In t* 
instances I found the membranes of the brai 
mortiticd, being here and there of a livid colon 
and eauily torn. 

This disease rarely admits of cure, but ft 
Malely it may in general be prevented. If tl 
disease is discovered as soon as it makes its a. 
pearance, the beast should be immediately house 
and then from four to eight quarts of blood taki 
away, according to the age and size. Two houSi 
afta bleeding give the following pur^ng drink 
(\o. 2, p. 55), which will be found of a. prnpflT 
strength for young cattle from the age of one tA 
two years. 

The bleeding should be repeated in three 
four hours, if the animal is not materially relieved;] 
and a third bleeding must follow the second, if tlw 
fever is unabated. There must he no chiWs play 
here ; the disease must be knocked down at onc% 
for it will inevitably destroy the beast Tb* 
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^yi«ic likewise must be repeated until it hxs its 
-Ml effect. 

I' Aa soon as the bowels are well opened, the fever 
^nk (No. 1, p. 51) should be admimetered, and 
r^eated morniDg, noon, and night, all food except 
a little mash being removed. 

At the first appearance of the disease, the part 

^■incipally aflected should be fomented several times 

M the course of the day with hot water, fot at 

kast an hour each time. For this purpose there 

^ould be two or three large pieces of flannel in the 

hmt water, that after one of them has been applied 

.thoroughly hot and dripping to the part affected, 

(Other equally hot may he ready when this gets cold. 

As Boon as the fever begins evidently to subside, 

the beast is more himself, and eats, the fever 

idicine must not be pushed too far. It should 

leineDibercd that it is a case of inflammatory 

which soon passes over, and is often succeeded 

debility almost as dangerous as the fever. The 

therefore, must not be too much lowered ; but, 

"Ae fever abating, the following mingled tonic and 

rffever tnedicine sjiould be given : 

HECIPE (No. 30.) 

MmcH Tonic Drink. ] 

TaIG — Gentian, two drama ; 

Emrtic unar, half h dram | 

Digitalis, lialf u dram ; 

Nine, half an oauce; 

Spirit of nitrous «]iCT,ImlrMi WHf^Ji 
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If this does not bring back the 
safely continued once ererj- day \ 
well; or the quantities of the geM 
increased, and the emetic tartarl 
lessened, and at length altogetbea 
nitre being still retained. 

A seton (of black hellebore loot il 
cured) should be inserted in the c 
the beast can be moved, it should 
much scantier pasture. 

Should not the disease be d 
is considerable swelling, and a c 
Home tumefied part, a cure is 
Bleeding, at thb stage of the ( 
dom be resorted to, or, at least, 
bleeding only should be resorted t 
subdue sny lurking fever that may i 
cure is in these cases attempted 
No. 10 should be given, tvhicli ] 
the system by its cordial and tonic I 
prevent the mortification extending. 

The swelled parts should be frequi 
with equal parts of vinegar and sj 
made as hot as the hand will 
ulceration seems to be at hand, sligj 
should be made along the whole i 
swelling, and the part bathed with spirit^ 
tine made hot. 

If ulceration has commenced, accon* 
die peculiar fcetor that attends the d 
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'wounds should be first bathed with a disinfectant 
lotion. 

RECIPE (No. 31.) 

Diginfectant Lction, 

Take — Solution of chloride of lime, one ounce ; 
Water, nine ounces. — Mix. 

The hot spirit of turpentine should be applied 
immediately after this, and continued in use until 
either the mortified parts have sloughed oft*, or the 
8ore begins to have a healthy appearance. The 
tincture of aloes or Friar's balsam may then follow. 
. Since so little can often be done in the way of 
cure, we next anxiously inquire whether there is 
any mode of prevention. The account which I 
liave given of the disease immediately suggests the 
prevention, viz., to beware of these sudden changes 
of pasture ; now and then to take a little blood 
from, or to give a dose of physic to those which 
are thriving unusually rapidly, and, whenever the 
disease breaks out on the farm, to bleed, and to 
purge, and remove to shorter and scantier feed 
every animal that has been exposed to the same 
exciting causes with those that have been attacked. 
The farmer should be particularly watchful during 
the latter part of the spring and the beginning of 
the autumn : he may thus save many a beast, and 
the bleeding and the physic will not arrest, but 
rather assist their improvement. He who will not 
attend to a simple rule like this, will deserve the 
Joss that he may experience. 



CHAP. XIX. 

MtlKRAIN, oa PESTILENTIAL FETEtt. 

Tfirs Is not the fever which I have juBt deecribej 
more rapidly, and to a greater extent, 
the typhoid and malignant form, although then 1 
s considerable similarity between the diseases, h'H 
it is distinguished by some peculiar and fatal cb| 
racterS' It has from time to time destroyed ill 
mense immbers of cattle in every part of the eoi 
tinent of Europe. Its ravnges have not been i 
dreadful in our country. The dieease, like t 
others, appuars to have been Imported from th 
continent, but to have lost much of its malignity S 
crossing the channel which divides us from 
rest of Europe ; yet in the spring cf the year ITiJ 
piore than 70,000 cattle died of this pest in lEa^ 
land. 

Fortunately of late years this destructive raalad)| 
lias been comparatively unknown among us, excepCi 
that in some districts a few cases have occurred 
every year. Its latest visitation, clothed with i 
its most dreadful attributes, was in 176ti. It 1 
thus described by Dr. Layard, an intelligent phyi 
Eician of that period : " The animal was found wilj 
its head extended, that its laborious breathin 
might be accomplislied with less dread of sufibc^ 
tion ; there was considerable difficulty in swallo** 
g ; enlargement of the glands under the c 
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requently swelling of the whole of the head; un- 
cssiuess about the head ; seemisglj itchiness about 
the ears ; dulness ; frequent, but not violent 
heading. To these succeeded staggering and great 
debility, until the animal fell, and was afternards 
either unable to stand long at a time, or to stand 
I all. A constant discharge of green bilious 
inking fceces now appeared ; the breath was like- 
e offensive ; the vetj- perspiration was sour and 
"putrid ; the head swelled rapidly ; the tongue pro- 
truded from the mouth ; and the saliva, at first 
stinkuig, but afterwards purulent, bloody, and 
more and more offensive, flowed from the mouth. 
A crackling was heard under the skin when the 
back or loins were pressed upon ; tumours ap- 
peared, and abscesses were formed in various 
parts; they multiplied and they spread, and dis- 
charged a dreadfully stinking Huid. 
■^ " By and by a fresh access of fever seemed to 
^Hi^Tveue ; the breath got hot, and the extremities 
^H)ere cold ; the purging increased, and was even 
^^■we offensive ; the urine and the dung excoriated 
^Bm neighbouring parts as they passed away; and on 
^Pbe seventh or ninth day the animal usually died." 
If a milch cow was attacked her milk dried up 
gradually, her purging was more violent, and 
bet debility more rapid than that of other cattle, 
md oxen were not so violently seized as cowa 
I calves; and cows with calf, and weakly cow- 
I, veie most in danger. If cows slipped their 
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calves they uEualEy recovered. Calves received the 
infection from the cow, and the calf on the other 
hand often infected the cow. 

The disease was epidemic. It depended on 
some atmospheric influence, which we are unable to 
understand ; but nt the same time it was cont&< 
^ous, and that to a very great degree. If it once 
appeared on a farm alinofit all the cattle were sure 
to be aflected ; yet it was found out that the powcf 
of infection did not extend more than a few yards ; 
and a hedge often separated the dead from the 
living. The murrain seemed mostly confined Us 
eattle, for horses and sheep, and swine and dogs, 
lived in the midst of the infection and escaped, 
and even some neat cattle seemed to possess a 
security from infection. 

Tlie favourable sjmptoms were eruptions on 
various parts of the body, not indeed too numeroiui,' 
and their breaking and discharging plenty of puru- 
lent matter. If from exposure to cold, or other 
improper treatment, the boils were repelled) if they 
gradually lessened and disappeared, death was 
an almost inevitable consequence. If the dung 
became more consistent, and the urine not so 
highly coiouretl, and the month cooler, and the 
beast began to brighten up, and look a little cheer- 
fully around him, there was hope ; but if the boil* 
receded, and the scouring became constant, and 
the breath was hot, and the horns were cold, and 
tbe difficulty of breathing increased, and the 
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Itanimal groaned at every motion; if the eye sunk, 
and (he pulse intermitted, and the beast vas altoost 
nnconscious, and a cadaverous smell proceeded 
from him, it was seldom that he escaped. 

On examination after death, the ■nliole of the 
cellular texture under the skin was distended either 
hy air, or a sanioua fluid, and in most cases partly 
by both. The air rushed out when the skin was 
punctured, and stunk most abominably, and the 
cellular texture and the muscles were rendered 
livid and black by the dark fluid which they con- 
tained. The brain and its membranes were in- 
flamed, and the ventricles distended. The mouth 
and nose, and fauces and throat, and the frontal 
sinuses to the base of the horn, and even to its tip, 
were filled with ulcerations and with pus. The lungs 
were inflamed in patches, and iilled with tuberclcr. 
The liver was large, and so rotten as to be torn l^ 
the slightest touch. All the vessels of the liver 
and the gall bladder were gi>rged with greenish 
foetid bile. The paunch was distended with wind, 
and undigested and, generally, hardened food. 
The tliird stomach contained between its leaves a 
quantity of dry and hardened food, so hard and 
brittle that it might be easily broken ; and the 
fourth stomach, or rennet hag, was empty, but 
highly inflamed and gangrened in various places. 
The intestines were ako beset with livid and black 
Allots. The uterus of those that were in calf was 
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gangrened, and the smell &om the Siiid nbich it 
EConUined was aboiost insufierable. 

It seemed to be a high degree of feyer, whkA 

had spec<my run on to a tj-phoid and malignant 
[Arm, and hy which ereiy part of the frame vgi 
tpMsoned. 

<. We hare not for a long while been visited to any 
tpeat extent by this malady, and should it occur, 
>tbe veterinary art is far more advaticed than it wis 
Imsny years ago, and there is reason to hope thU 

it would not be so destructive as in times past. 
' The treatment would be, iirat, and the most im- 
i^ortant thing of all, ta separate the diseased {ran 
^tbe sound ; to remove even,' animal that seemed to 

be in the slightest decree affected to some isolated 
TportioD of the farm where contact with others would 
-be impossible. It would be imprudent to T»no*e 
'those that appeared to be unaifected, because It 

Yonld be impossible ta know that the vims did not 
-'hirb in their veins, and thus the poison might be 

•conveyed to other parts of the (arm. The side 

■only should be removed, and that as speedily H 

'possible. 

•■ In the early stage of the disease there can be no 

4oubt of the ppoprietj- of bleeding. The fever, 

which, according to every account, characteriscB 
'the first attack, should, if {lossibic, be subduedi 

^Otherwise its prolonged existcuce would aggravate, 

'if it <£d not cause, the subsequent debility. Tbe 
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and should be bled, in proportion to hin size, 
(•nditioc, and tlie degree of fever : he should be 
1 in fact until the pulse began to faulter, or be 
< fcrgan to stagger. The blood should be taken in 
as lull a stream as possible, that the constitution 
ttiay be more speedily and beneficially affected. If 
the blood flows slowly, a quantity may be taken 
away before the animal begins to feel it that would 
afterwards produce alarming debility ; but if the 
blood flows fi-eely, the beast will show symptoms of 
faintness, the effect we wish to produce, before one- 
fourth of the quantity is drawn, that would be lost 
if it ran in a slow stream. We want to attack and 
Bubdue the fever, without undermining the strength 
of the frame. 

Then we should with great propriety administer 
■ brisk purgative. If foetid and obstinate pur^ig 
a soon follows, we should be anxious to get rid, if 
e can do so, of a portion of the offending matter, 
1 therefore a pound or twenty ounces of f^psoni 
■Its sliould be given in a sufficient quantity of 

a gruel. 
i Next, as it is a disease so much and so easily 
nacterised by debility, we should attend to the 
diet. Green succulent grass would scarcely be 
allowed, because it woidd probably not a little in- 
crease the purging ; but mashes of bran, with a little 
■Jbean-mcal, carrots, or sweet old bay, should be 
Uowed in moderate quantities. The animal should 
! co»sed to eat ; for it is necessary that the coa- 
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StitDtmn be supported against the debilitating in- 
of the disease. The cow ehould not be at 
dimclied, for this might produce nausea and 
for food ; but if two or three days should J 
p*ss and the beasl should obstinately refuse to eat, 
it must be drenched witli warm thick gruel. As for ' 
■edicioe, I scarcely know what to advise. The 
§Kt stands too clearly upon record, that nineteen 
■oiinals out of twenty, seized with the murrain* 
kave died. That on which I should put most de- 
ice would be the following : — 
RECIPE (No. 32.) 
Driti Jbr Mmrrain, 
Take — SvniTpiriiof nim, half in ounce; 



SoIduoo of chloride of lime, two dnnit i 
FiTpued chalk, tui ounce : 
Rnb ibem veil Usether, ud giTe ibcm with a pini cf wann gni^ , 

This may be repeated every six horns, until tlio 
purging is considerably abated; but should not be 
p)ntiuued until it has quite stopped. 

The purging being abated, we must look about 
fiir something to recal the appetite aud recruit the 
strength, and I do not know any thing better thsa 
the following : — 

RECIPE (Ko. 33) 
Tanic Drink fur .Virrdiv. 
TAEn — Cnltinifaa tool, tiro drami ; 
Caaelli buk, tmo dmiu ; 
Ginger, one dnm ; 
SwMt Kfaiit oT nilre, hiJf in oonee : 
Bub them cogelbcr, and give in a pint of ibict gruA 
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There cannot be a more proper meatis adopted 
than a seton in the dewlap, made with the black 
hellebore root. The mouth should be frequcnliy 
■washed with a dilute solution of the chloride of 
lime. The ulcerated parts, if they are fietid, 
should have the same disinfectant applied to them, 
and the chloride sprinkled about the cow-house, and 
its walls and ccihng washed with it. 

One caution should be used with regard to the 
food ; while the beast sliould be coaxed to eat, 
in order to support him under the debihtating uh- 
fluence of the disease, it is only on the supposition 
i;.tbat he ruminates his food, lentil he begins again 
D chew the cud, we are only injuriously overloading 
lie paunch by enticing the animal to eat. Until 
minatton is re-established the food should con- 
ist pi' gruel, or any other nutritive fluid, the greater 
^rt of which will pass on into the fourth stomach, 
irithout entering the first. On recovery, the beast 
kould be gradually exposed to cold air, and by 
legrees habituated to his usual food. 

When the disease is quite subdued the cleansing 
of the cow-house should be seriously undertaken, 
and thoroughly accomplished. Let every portion 
of filth and dung be carefully removed, the walls 
and the wood-work and the floor carefully washed 
with water, or soap and water, and then every part 
washed again with a lotion, in the proportion of 
(me part of the saturated solution of the chloride of 
lime to forty parts of water. This will be belter 
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than any fumigation that can be possibly applied. 
Sliould, liowerer, the chloride of lime not be U 
Iiand, then a simple and cheap fumigation, on 
■which very considerable dependence can he plnetif 
may be resoirted to. 

RECIPE (Xo. 31.) 
Fum'gulioif. 

to pound* ; 

The salt should be put in an canhen vessel, and 
placed in the middle uf the cow-house, and the oil 
«f viiriol gradually poured upon it. They should 
be stirred well together with a slick, and the persm 
preparing the thing should retreat as quickly as he 
can. to prevent himself from sultering by the fumes 
of the chloride, closing the door carefully after htia, 
■every window and aperture having been previously 
closed. In a few hourti be may enter the cov- 
house again, and remove the vessel without my 
serious inconvenience. 

There is every reason to hope that the murrain 
will nevtr again thin our herds of cattle to any 
great extent, not only because veterinary science is 
BO much advanced, and the farmer can have ti»- 
mediate recourse to the assistance of a skilfnl prac- 
titioner, but because agriculture has been so nraeh 
improved within the last cent\iry, and particularly 
that important and most beneficial system of under- 
drainiug has been introduced. When the mumia. 
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a sadly prevailed in foreign countries, and in Eng- 
land, it uniformly commenced in, and was chiefly 
confined to, some low marshy district. This was 
particularly the case in the mnrrain which prevailed 
in France in 1779- It was principally confined to 
the low mciidows and marshes, and it appeared soon 
after an unusual inundation had subsided. In 
Italy, where the murrain liaa been more prevalent 
and fiitul tlian in any other country, it always com- 
mences in some of the exteiieive and pestilential 
marshes with which the Italian coast abounds. In 
the account of a pestilence that carried oft" thou- 
sands of cattle in Hungary it is said that the 
spring had been rainy, with great changes in the 
temperature of the atmosphere. This will afford a 
useful hint to the farmer aa to the system of agri- 
culture he should pursue, and the situation to 
which he should, if possible, remove his cattle when 
any pestilential disease breaks out. The infected 
cattle, and the herd generally, should not only be 
removed to some rather elevated and dry situatiot), 
but sheltered as much as possible from the sudden 
variations of the external air, at least by night. 

It is to I>e hoped, too, that some legislative pro- 
vision will be made to prevent as much as possible 
the spread of the disi'ase ; that every animal seriously 
afTected shall be immediately consigned to the 
Slighter, and no portion of the hide or carcase 
permitted by any means to be used, but the whole 
deeply and speedily buried. 
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When the murrain was so prevalent in Holland^ 
and it seemed as if every beast was destined t» 
catch it, some speculative men had recourse to 
inoctilation. The matter discharged from the 
nostrils, or from an ulcer tif a beast not apparenUy 
affected with any verj- virulent form of the disease, 
was inserted under the skin of a sound animal 
The disease was produced, sure enough, but with 
very doubtful and often lamentable eltect. In some 
esses a worse disease was induced. In a few was it 
materially mitigated ; a considerable proportion stiB 
died, and doubtless some who would have eseapett 
tile disease, had it not been for the inoculation. 
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This disease docs not often occur in cattle, except 
from eating acrid and poisonous herbs, or when 
mws are near their time of calving. In the firtt 
case, tlierc are frequent and violent, but inelFectual, 
efforts to stale. There is proper inflammation of 
the neck of the bladder, occasioned by cold, or 
Wore frequently by feeding on heathy pastures, and 
on the hot and stimulating plants that abound 
there. The broom is a frequent cause of this dls- 
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It is of some consequence to be enabled to dis- 
jtingiiisli this from inflammation of the bladder 
itsetf. In the early stage of the complaint no 
vrinc will l>e voided, while il frequently will in the 
other ; and when at length, in inflammation of the 
neck of the bladder, urine Is frequently voided, it 
is evidently forcibly squeezed out from the over 
distended but dosed vessel. The most certain 
■way, however, of distinguishing the one from the 
other is to introduce the hand into the rectum ; 
the distended bladder will then be plainly felt 
below. It may sometimes be plainly felt by ex- 
amination on the outside of the belly. 

The course to be pursued is sufficiently plain ; 
the bladder must be emptied, or more fluid will 
pour into it until it actually bursts. The better 
way of emptying it is, if possible, to relax the 
«pasm of the neck of the bladder. It is the epas- 
niodie action of the sphincter muscle of the neck 
of the bladder that b the cause of obstruction. A 
very large bleeding will sometimes accomplish this ; 
but it must be a large one, and continued until the 
animal is exhausted almost to fainting. For some 
time before the fatal termination of the complaint 
by the giving way of the bladder, not only the 
constant Etrnining, but the heaving of the flanks, 
the quickness of the pulse, the loss of appetite, 
the cessation of rumination, and the shivering fits, 
will sufficiently indicate the extent of the danger. 
To bleeding, physic should succeed, to lower the 



ejstem, and relsx the spasm; but not medicine 
which may possibly incnease the flow of urine. Sut 
phur, or aloes, or both combinedj would be he» 
^ated. 

Should not the flow of uxine be re-establishe , 
mechanical means ehould be resorted to. HeN> 
-a skilfid practitioner sbutdd be consulted. Ths 
water may be readily drawn from the cow by »; 
catheter ; but in the ox, from the curvature of tie 
penis, this would be a very dillicult affair. Some 
have recommended to cut down upon the penis, 
behind the bag, and lay open the urethra, and M 
pass a catheter into the bladder ; but this will pr«^ 
duce a wound, difficult to heal from the 
■and excoriation of the ui-ine. Others would pUMK 
ture the bladder through the rectum, and olh 
through the belly ; but botli operations may 
accompanied and followed by various impleasairti 
circumstances. 

An instrument is nou" preparing, and nearly c 
pie ted, by an intelligent veterinary instrun 
luaker, Mr. Iteed, of the Regent's Circus, in 1 
don, which, curiously accommodating itself to 
curvature of the passage, will readily enter 
bladder, without any operation, and completdf 
evacuate it. 

Inflammation of the bladder itself is a disi 
more frequent, and from the same causes, naniri]( 
«old and acrid herbs. licre the animal ehottld hi 
Ucd uid physicked, and fomented across the 
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tad every diuretic medicine should be carefully 
avoided. The following driDk may be administered 
with good effect, after the bleediug aud purging :— 

^^ RECIPE (No. 35.) 

B Drink fir lnjlttmiaalioa 0/ llie Bkilikr. 

Take — Atitunonial powder, Iwo drams ; 
Fawdered apium, one scruple : 
Rub ihem well logeUicr with a small porlian of verj thick giud, 
and repeat the dose morning sad night- 
It should not, however, be forgotten, that in 
covB that are near parturition this discharge oS 
urine is not unfrequent, and arises from irritation 
of the bladder caused by the pressure of the fietue, 
or from sympathy with the uterus, now much 
excited, and not from actual inflammation. When 
filie has calved, this will gradually cease, or a dose 
of salts, followed by one or two of the powders 
just recommended, will afford immediate and con- 
siderable relief. In some cows tliis incontinence 
of urine has been produced by the retention of a 
dead calf for a considerable time in the womb, and 
it being at the same time in a state of putrefaction. 
The mingled influence of long continued pressure, 
and of proximity to a Inrge body in a state of d&- 
CompoGition, will occasionally produce a state of 
rxtrcme irritability. The animal should have 

1 mashes once or twice daily. 
hContiectcd with this is a not unfrequent disease. 
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and especially to the summer, and iu cows in higii 
conditioB, namely — 

INFLAMMATION OF THE SHAPE. 

The external parts are very much swollen, and 
pustules or boils appear about them, that breali 
and dischai^ much matter, and there is also a ton- 
dderable discharge of glairy fluid from the vagina. 

This sometimes occurs after difficult calving, ot 
from taking cold when the calving has been easy J 
and natural ; it has occasionally followed btdlin; 
and it has been seen at other times. Every actit 
of the animal shows that she labours under e 
Jreme irritation, and suffers a great deal. 

She should be bled and physicked. It will oftfl 
be advisable to give a couple of doses of the physii 
Vfith an interval of three days. The shape sho» 
be well fomented several times in the day with » 
water, until the swelling is a little subdued. 
commoD goulard-wash, consisting of one ounce a 
the extract to a quart of water, with the additidd 
of an ounce of spirit of wine, will then be 8 
vieeable. 

An unpleasant gleet will often remain for a c(^ 
siderable time after the swelling has sub^ded 
and the ulcers have healed. An astringent injed 
tion will then be useful. The one that should fl 
first tried is composed of six ounces of bruised oal 
bark, boiled iu two quarts of water, until it is n 
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duced to three pints. If this should not succeed, 
a solutioii of atum, in the proportion of a qunrter 
of an ounce to a quart of water, may be tried. A 
common injection syringe, of tolerably large size, 
»iU be the best instrument for throwing up the 
lotion, 



CHAP. XXI. 

DISEASES OF THE EVE. 

Oxen are very apt to receive injuries about tlie 
eye, aa wounds penetrating into tlie orbit of the 
eye, or even fractures of the orbit. The principal 
thing is to prevent or abate inHammation, by 
fomentations or poultices, and a little physic, and 
to leave nature pretty nearly to herself. Either 
from injury, or from a disposition in the bullock to 
throw out tumours of every kind, there are fre- 
quently bony tumours about the eyes of oxen. It 
will be easily seen how far they are a nuisance to 
the animal, or impede the sight; and if it be 
necessary to remove, the aid of a professed prac- 
titioner on cattle should be obtained, as an im- 
portant ve&sel may be divided, or a sad blemish 

-ft. 

Soft fungous tumours sometimes grow out of tlie 
orVit, or from the bone around. These can only be 
got rid of by the use of the knife, and that should 
be placed in a sJulful liaud. 
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The eyelids of the ox are often subject to diseases 
Eometimes there Ib a scaliness around the cdg«f; 
sometijnes a row of pustules resembling the Etye 
die human ; and they seem to be a great source 
uinoyRiiee at the time. They appear early in ti 
spring of the year, and continue during the sa 
Rier and the greater part of the autumn, and d 
appear as winter comes on. A solution of whi 
vitriol, in the proporlion of a dram to a pint 
water, will often be a useful application. If tl 
fails, the nitrated ointment of quicksilver may ' 
smeared over the lid, taking care that none of' 
gets into the eye. It will, however, be necessi 
at times to prepare for the use of these by washi 
the part with a goulard lotion for a few days- 
Young oxen are sabject to wnrts, vhich ; 
sometimes sadly teasing. They would prol 
disappear after a while, but in the mean time tJ 
are unsightly, and sometimes annoy the aiiti 
very much by getting between or within the li 
They may either be clipped off with a pair 
scissars, touching the root afterwards witli the lui 
caustic, that the wart may not be reproduced ; 
the best way, when practicable, is to remove A 
by tying a ligature of fine strong silk tightly ron 
the pedicle or root. 

The eye itself is not unfrequently and vi 
acutely inflamed. The horse has a little shov 
conecalcd in the inner corner of the eye, which 
is enabled to protrude wlienever he pleitees 4» 
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B greattr part of the eye, and by aid of the tears 
to wipe and wash away the dust and gravel wliich 
would otherwise lodge in the eye, and give him 
Kiuch pain. ^Vhen the haw U swelled in disease 
the ignorant farrier too often cuts it away, not 
knowing tliat it is the mere effect of inflammation, 
and, that a little cooling lotion would probably 
abate that inflammation, and lessen the swelling, 
and restore the part to its natural size and utility. 
The ox has nothing that will answer this purpose ; 
and, when he travels over a dusty road in the heat 
of summer, he sadly suffers from the small par- 
ades of dirt and the insects that arc continually 
flying into his eye. This is unobserved by the 
careless driver, and inflammation is estabhshed, 
sad the eye weeps, and becomes dim, and some- 
tiJues blindness follows. 

But from other causes, causes of which we know 
nothing, hiflammalimi of the eye ia produced, and 
it goes and comes as in the horse, time after time, 
the attack being gradually more severe, .ind the 
intervals between the attacks shorter, until, as in 
the horse, the inflammation eKtende to the internal 
part of the eye, and the lens becomes opaque, and 
cataract ensues, and the ox is incurably blind. 

This must be dealt with as all other inflamma- 
tions are. Bleeding, physicking, and fomentations, 
are the principal means and appliances at first. 
The blood should be taken from the jugular, for 
that IB supplied by the veins coming from ^e in- 
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flamed part. If tlie bleeding is ever local, the M 
should be turned down, aad the bning membrane' 
lightly scarified. A few drops of blood lhii|' 
obtained wilt often do a great deal of good. TI» 
fiimentation liaving been continued for a day or' 
two, one of the two following lotions should be usedr 
a few drops of it being introduced into the eye iiHtf 
or three times every day : — - 

RECIPE (No. 38.) 

Srdifhv Ej/e Lalion, 1. 

Take — Dried leases of fosglove, powdered, 1 4 ounce : 

Infuie in a pint of Cipe, or dry ibUsd wine for a fortnigbt, at 

There cannot be a better sedative iu the earl 
stage of inflammation of the eyes. 

In many cases this alone will effect the tempt 
rary or perfect removal of the inflammation ; bi 
should not tlie eye improve, or should it appear I 
become insensible to the influence of the tincturi 
try the next prescription : — 

RECIPE (No. 37.) 
Sedative Bye Loiiuii, 2. 
Taxe— ExMcl of Ooiilard, two diKchms ; 

Spirituous tinclure of digiialja (nmde in tlie same mum 

es the vinous in the last recipi^), two drams; 
Tincture of opium, iwodtanis; 

This should aiao be introduced inlo the ejc. Two oi three 



The inflammation bcuig subdued by the 



onej 



HECIPE (No. 31 

SlrciigUuming Loiinnfoi 

T4KI— WTiile vitriol, one BC 
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the other of these applications, or ercti bidding 
deiiance to them, and assuming a chronic form, a 
lotion of B (lifTereut character must be had recoHrse 

f 

^^V WsteT. It pint. 

HPI Uix them Uf ether, sQil use the lotion ia the satae mantier as 

^Vhen the inftammation runs high, the trans- 
parent part of the eye Is apt to ulcerate, and a 
fungous substance sproutSj and sometimes pro- 
trudes through the lids. This should be very 
lightly touched with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
or, if it he very prominent, it should be cut off, 
and the base of it touched with the caustic. 

A seton in the dewlap will always be beneficial 
in inflammation of the eye, and it should either 
be made of the black hellebore root, or cord well 
soaked in turpentine. 

Of one circumstance the breeder of cattle should 
be aware — that blindness is an hereditary disease, 
and that the progeny of a bull that has any defect 
of sight is very apt to become blind. 

If the case be neglected, inSammation of the 
€ye will sometimes run on to canrer, and not only 
the eye, but the soft parts around it, and even the 
bones, will be affected. 

IVhwthis termination tlireatensj the globe of 
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the eye will usually turn to a bottle-green colour, 
then ulceration will appear about the centre of it, 
and either the fungus, of which I have spoken, will 
sprout, and the eye will become of three or four 
tiroes its natural size, or it will gradually diminish 
and sink into the orbit. The fluid dischai^ 
from it will be so acrid that it will excoriate the 
parts over which it runa, and the lids will become 
ewollen and ulcerated. 

The radical cure, and the most humane method 
to be adopted with r^ard to the animal, is to 
ranove the eye. Here the assistance of a, vetoi- 
nary practitioner will be indispensable. 

If the owner does not tliink proper to adcf^ 
this method) let him at least try to make 
poor beast as comfortable as be can. Tlie f 
should be kept clean, and when iherc appears to I 
any additional inflammation, or swelling, or ] 
the eye should be well fomented with a decocti^ 
€if poppy-heads. Let none of the stimulatii 
ointments or washes of the farrier be used. Tii 
would be cruelly punishing the animal, vhen n 
good purpose could possibly be effected. 

Sometimes the centre of the eye is not so mtM 
affected as the haw at the inner corner of 1 
"When that part merely enlarges from the inflaiV 
mation of the eye generally, the digitalis or \ 
goulard wash will generally abate the swelling ; a 
he would be both ignorant and cruel who wot 
remove it on aceeunt of simple enlargemefl 
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accompanying inflamiDation ; but when it becomes 
hard and scliirrous, and especiaUy if fungous graau- 
lations begin to apring from it, it is quite a differ- 
ent case. No sedative or other lotion wili lessen 
the schirrous or the fungous tumour. It must be 
remored by an operation ; — it must be cut awajT. 
The method of accomplishing this by a skilful 
practitioner is not difficult. The beast must be 
thrown, and the head held tirmly down by an 
assistant. The operator then passes a curved 
needle, armed with a double strong silk, through the 
body of the tumour, and, drawing a portion of the 
fiilk through it, gives the needle and the end of the 
eilk to be held by another assistant. He pulls the 
silk gently, but firmly, until he draws the tumour 
ae far as possible from the comer of the eye, so 
that the attachment of its base may be seen. The 
operator then with a knife dissects it out, or with a 
pair of scissars snips it olT. No bleeding of any 
dangerous consequence will follow, and the blood 
tbxt is lost will abate the inHummation, and ease the 
pain which the animal bad previously endured. 
The removal by ligature is a slow and not always 
€^ctual method of proceeding, for it may not be 
possible to apply it accurately around the very base 
of the tumour, and then it will probably be repro- 
duced. It is also necessary to tighten the ligature 
every day, or every second day, and thus must 
the contest with the beast be often renewed if this 
mode of removing the tumour be adopted. 

il3- 
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Thk reader will recollect the account which _ 
given at page 23 of the paunch, or first stomach w 
cattle. The food, after undergoing a short and' 
partial mastication, is received into this stomacil 
and there it remains undergoing a process of macfl 
ration, while by the muscular action of the stoinacl 
revolving in it, until the animal, having eatisfiei 
his appetite, either stands still, or lies down : tba 
the food is returned pellet after pellet, iu the orda 
in which it was received, to be rechewed, and p;^ 
pared to pass on to the fourth or true digeatiw 
stomach. That tlie food may thus revolve, aii(i 
pass out in the exact order in which it entered, and 
that no portion shall remain to ferment and putreffj 
it is evidently necessary that the stomach shoulij 
not be perfectly filled; and it is also c\ident thK 
the vegetable food contained for any considerabil^ 
length of time in the closed warm stomach wouM 
begin to ferment, and the consequence of that -— jj— 
mentation would be, the extrication of gases of da 
ferent kinds, and in considerable quantity. i 

If a beast is turned into a new and fresh pastursi 
tlie taste of which is pleasant to him, he ei' 
I'apidly ; and he will not leave off when the stoma 
is tolerably filled, but will graze on until it is 
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distended, and an uneasy sense of fulness compels 
him to desist. The stomach might act upon that 
wliich nearly filled it, and cause it to revolve, and 
so produce for remastieation each portion of food 
in its turn ; but it cannot possihly do so when it is 
pressed out and distended on every side, and espe- 
cially as the interior surface of the stomach is 
uneven and divided into numerous cells ; thus the 
portion which lies nearest to the orifice of the 
Etoina{;h, consisting of the last that was swallo^ed^ 
is not prepared for remastieation, and that which 
is sufficiently macerated to be returned is deeply 
buried under the rest, and so the process of rumi- 
nation is suspended, and the stomach remains fuH. 
This macerated food, however, will not remain long 
in the warm moist stomach without fermenting, and, 
in the act of fermentation, a great deal of uir or 
gas is extricated, which distends the stomach still 
more, to the danger of rupturing it, or Biiffbcating 
the animal. 

The symptoms of this disease are sufticiently 
known. The beast seems to swell, and that to an 
enormous extent ; and, the stomach pressing against 
the diaphragm, the breathing is very laborious, nod 
the animal is evidently in great distress, and 
appears to be threatened with immediate suflbca- 
tion ; so much ko that if relief is not soon obtained 
the difficulty of breathing increases, and the animal 

Tbe treatment of this complaint consists in rcliev- 
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ing the Btomocli from this distension, Jlut ho» 3i 
this to be accomplished ? Medicine seems to 1 
almost or quite thrown away. If a drink is give 
not a drop of it will find its way into the paunch, ti 
entrance to which is so firmly closed, that it sea 
scarcely possible that even a ball should now bre 
through the floor and enter the paunch. A ve 
stimulating drink passing into the fourth stomac 
and exciting it, may, by sympathy, excite t 
paunch to act ; but it is difficnlt to conceive how 
can possibly act while its fibres are put Ht 
violently upon the stretch. 

Something might have been done by way i 
prevention. If, when the cattle had been tunri 
into this ftesh pasture, they had been careftil 
watched, and removed again to the strsw-yail 
before the paunch had been too much gorged, aa 
this had been repeated two or three rimes, d 
appetite would have been blunted, and this dl 
tressing coniplauit prevented. 

Some fanners, an hour or two before they hst 
turned such cows as are of a greedy dispositii 
into a fresh pasture, have given them 
drink. The stomach has been stimulated by thi 
and has been induced to contract in time upon Hi 
contents ; and this contraction has reminded tk* 
animal of the necessary process of ruminarion, < 
has rendered it almost impossible for him to coi>t1 
tinue to feed until some portion of the contents of ■ ■ 
the stomach has been returned and rechevetL ~ 



This 13 a very good precaution, and has seldom 
failed. 

The following drink is as good as any that can 
be given : — 
^^ RECIPE (No. 30.) 

I 



■Take — Cairnway and aniaeKlg in powder, of 
Ginget, half an ounce : 
is. wiUi a [I'ml of good ale niKcle ho^ 



The mischief, however, is done; the stomach ia 
(listended, and the animal must be relieved, or he 
will be suffocated. Notliing but mechanical means 
will now do. 

Some drive the animal about. This is sadly 
cruel work ; for he seems to be scarcely able to 
move, and is threatened witii suffocation every 
moment. It has, however, been sometimes suc- 
cessful, especially if the beast ia made to trot ; for 
by the motion and the shaking of the stomach thus 
produced, the roof of the paunch has been forced 
a little open, and a portion of the air has escaped, 
and some of the food witli it, and the stomach has 
been relieved from some of its distension, and has 
been enabled to act upon the remaining food, and 
tfae process of rumination has recommenced. It is, 
liowever, dangerous work ; for in the act of moving 
with a stomach so distended, and pressing on 
every side, and upon t!ie diaphragm as well aa 
other places, it or the diaphragm is in danger of 
being ruptured. 
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Some have resorted to an operation. Midway 
Twtwcen the kat rib and the haunch bone, and a 
little below them, the distended paunch will be felt 
pressing up against the wall of the bcUy. A lancet 
or a pocket knife has been plunged into the 
animal jtt that spot, which has passcil thioiighj 
tbc skin and the vail of the belly, and entered 
the ]>aunch- The vapour has then rushed out with 
a hissing noise, and steamed up four or five feet 
high, and some of the contents of the bowels have 
been fjrced up with the gas, and the flanks have 
fallen, and the beast has evidently become less,- 
and has been so much relieved that he has begun 
to ruminate, and has done well. The wound is 
left open for a while, that any newly formed gas 
may escape; it then soon heals of itself, or would 
dmost immediately if its edges were brought to-' 
gether by a slip of adhesive plaister. 

By some means or other, however, although 
present relief hns been obtained, and the beast has 
ruminated and eaten, it has in a few days begun to ' 
ahow symptoms of indisposition, and has become, 
feverish, and drooped, and died. We account for 
this by some of the gas and, perhaps, a portion of 
the food, petting into the belly, between the 
liannch and the ilank, and falling down among the 
intestines, and causing irritation and infiammatiou 
th«e.. 

Some have adopted even rougher and more 
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have not contented themselves with simply punc- 
turing the paunch, but they have cut a hole int» 
it through the flank large enough to introduce the 
band, and so they have not only liberated the, 
air> but have taken ont the fermenting food by 
paiKula. They have even gone bo far as to pour in, 
"Water, and fairly wash the paunch out. Tliey 
liave then brought the edges of the wound to-- 
gether by pas^ng a few stitches through it, and 
Including the substance of the flank and the wall 
of the pauneli in each stitch, and afterwards covered 
the wound with adhesive plaister, when it has 
readily healed, and no bad consequence liascuBued>. 
Thia seems to be a butchering kind of work, and has, 
always succeeded. Inflammation has ensued, and 
earned the animal off. Beside this, the paunch 
being suspended by these stitches, and afterward* 
hanging thus from the flank, is kept permanently 
out of its place, and is unable freely and fully to 
contract afterwards upon its contents ; thus inllam- 
nation has ensued ; and the subsequent want of con- 
dition in some of these animals, and the difliculty of 
&ttening them thoroughly, is easily accounted for. 
Some farmers go a little more judiciously to 
work. They thrust a flexible stick, perhajts a cart 
•whip, down the throat, and through the floor of the 
passage beneath, and the roof of the paunch (de- 
■cribed at p. 23), and so some of the gas escapes ; 
and this, perhaps, would be efiectual, ii' the stick 
H 5 
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could be kept there long cnougli, and the Btomadk 
did not close around it. 

An instrument, first devised by Dr. Monro, ant 
now brought to perfection by Mr. Read, of tlut 
Regent's Circus, will supersede every other method 
of relieving blown or boven cattle. A kind of gaa 
is placed across the mouth, with a hole in tW 
centre of it, and a leather at each end to buckkp 
round the horns. Through this is passed a hollmt 
tube of stout leather, with a perforated knob at 
the end of it, and containing, to render it fin% 
enough to be thrust down the throat, and dexibil 
enough to accommodate itself to the beudiog 
the passage, a stylet, or slender piece of cane 
-whalebone, extending through the whole of ilj 
length. The tube, thus etrengtliened by the stylet^ 
is forced through the roof of the paunch iuto that 
stomach. The stylet is then withdrawn, and th«- 
air rushes violently out, and sometimes a good deati 
of fluid with it. The tube may be kept in as long 
as the operator pleases, or returned as often «s majf i 
be necefisary ; and if it be passed down with 
little caution, and not too rapidly and violeatlj^ 
no injury can possibly ensue. 

Thus the gas and some of the fluid are libfr 
rated ; but the solid contents, the undigested fooi^ 
may remain, continuing to ferment, and so 
seous, that the animal is disgusted in the act of 
mtninBtiou. Mr. Bead has a contrivance to 
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medy this. He cannot, mdeed, extract the food 
from the stomach by his tube, but he can do that 
which is almost as beneficial. He attaches to the 
tube a pump, that can in a moment be altered, so 
as to be used either as a forcing pump, like a little 
garden engine^ or as a common sucking pump, and 
by means of it he can inject as much water into 
the stomach as he pleases, and draw it out again, 
and wash away the impurities of the food, and a 
considerable portion of the food itself s or by using 
warm water and perfectly filling the stomach, he 
4Mni excite the act of vomiting, and so get rid of 
the nuisance at once. This is an admirable con-* 
triTance, and no one who has many cattle should 
be without the pump and tube. Some are made 
on a smaller scale, so as to be adapted for sheep 
labouring under the same complaint, and they 
are as subject to it as oxen. Nothing can be 
better contrived for the administering of injections 
than these tubes with the pump attached to them* 
Two or three gallons of fluid can be thrown up in 
ai many minutes. 

After the stomach has been well emptied by 
lliese means, it will always be proper to give a 
cordial drink like that recommended in Recipe 27$ 
p. 112. 

Cattle that have been once blown are subject to 
a repetition of the accident. One of these drinks 
should be administered whenever they are turned 
kito firesh and tempting pasture ; they should be 
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more carefully watched than others, and a cordial 
drink ininglccl with a phytic drink given them as 
eoon as they appear to be in the slightest degree 
blown. 



CHAP. XXIH. 
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Cattlk are exceedingly subject to this disease, uiK 
connected with, or not running ou to " Inflanjma*", 
tion of the Lungs," treated of in Chapter VII. 
p. 60. It is a very troublesome complaint, as ve\k 
Rs very distressing to the beast, and oftener lays. 
the foundation for consumption and death than any 
other malady to which these animals are exposed.- 
It is, however, the farmer's own fault when thi»' 
happens, and he has no one but himself to blame^ 
He goes into the cow-house, or into the pasture, 
and lie hears some of his cattle coughing, and that) 
Jiardly and painfully ; but, while they continue to 
chew the cud, and do not waste in flesh, or fall off' 
in their milk, he thinks little about it, and suffers 
them to take their chance. After a while, he iindft 
that they are getting off their food, and becoming 
thin, and are half dry, and then he begins to hep 
alarmed, and sends for advice, or takes them in 
I Umself. 
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lias fastened itself upon a vital part, and the con- 
stitution is undermined. 

I will not say that if a farmer should happen to 
hear a beast cough, he should at once consider him 
to be ill, and bleed and physic him ; but, if a few 
days afterwards he should hear him cough again, 
snd if he can discover the least sign of illness about 
him, he will do wrong if he does not immediately 
adopt some medical treatment. 

rned out too soon, or in too cold a situo-. 
tion, young eattlc, and calves, are most liable to 
the hoose. In some years it is epidemic, and de- 
stroys a great many cattle. In the winter of 1830, 
Aid in the spring of 1831, thousands of young 
cattle perished in every part of the country. Some 
«f them were carefully examined after death, and 
the membrane hning the windpipe was found to be 
^flamed, and the inflammation extending down to, 

id involving all the small passages leading to the 

r cells of the lungs. 

In a great many of them a very extraordmary 
;um8tance was observed : the windjsipe was 
'ly filled, and the small passages of the lungs 
rere absolutely choked by myriads of little worms. 
These cattle had had their flanks particularly 
Hcked up, and had stood and coughed with a 
iolence that threatened every moment to burst 
•me blood-vessel; and well they might cough 

lua violently, when the delicate and sensitive 
of the air tubes vas incessantly irritated b; 
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the motion, if not hy the bites ol' these worm*. 
The origin of these worms no one has Badtifsutonl]* 
described. There is no doubt that there are in- 
numerable little eggs of various animalcula;, loa 
small to be seen by the iinassisted eye, alwajv 
iloating in the air, and only waiting for some propM 
situation or nest, to be nuraed into life. The 
proper nidus or nest of these animals is probabljr 
the mucus of the air-passages, and tbey are plend* 
fully lodged upon it in the act of respiration. 

The treatment of lioose is sufficiently simple; 
The animal should be removed to some more 
sheltered place. An airy, yet warm cow-houso 
should, if convenient, be selected. Blood should 
be drawn in a quantity varj'ing with the degree of 
fever, or the urgency of the cougli : warm mashea 
should be given, with a little good bay, and the 
cough fever drink (No, 1, p. 54), either in the usu^ 
dose, or one-half, or tliree-fourths of the quantity, 
according to the size of the beast, or the violence of 
the complaint. Shelter, warmth, mashes, and 
sedative medicines are the only effectual means of 
relieving the animal, and they certainly are effectwd 
if employed in time. 

As for those aggravated cases in which the prft- 
sence of these myriads of worms augments so eadif 
the sufferings of the beast, I scarcely know -what 
to advise. The violent cough is an effort of nature 
to e.tpel the parasites. Can we assist her in accom-> 
pliBhing that expulsion ? There ure cettain 
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ctneB which nffinrd us much relief when we have 
cbfficnky in expectoratiiig a quantity of thick viscid 
pU^m. A£ter a dose or two of liquorice or 
squills we find die cough considerably loosened, or, 
in other words, the phlegm is a great deal more 
fluid, and easily got rid of. The same effect, 
although not to such an extent, is produced in 
cattle, and a few, at least, of the worms are ex- 
pelled. The following prescription may be tried 
with advantage : — 

B£CIP£ (No. 40.) 

Expectorant Drink, 

TakS— Liquorice root, two ounces ; brmse, and boil it in a qnart 
of water until the fluid is reduced to a pint ; then gra- 
dnaUy and carefully add— 
Powdered squills, two drams ; 
Powdered gum guiacum, one dram ; 
Tincture of balsam of T(du, half an ounce ; 
flooey) two onnees : 

Qirt it morning and night. 

There is another way in which the worms may 
with greater certainty be got rid of. There are 
some substances which are immediately destructive 
to worms, when brought into contact with them* 
Some of these medicaments may be taken into the 
circulation of the animal with perfect safety to 
faim, and probable death to the worms. Among 
dioee which most readily enter into the circulation 
after being swallowed is the oil or spirit of turpentme. 
The breath is very soon itfterwards tainted with its 
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smell, which shows that a portion of it has passwl 
into the hings. Therefore, when other means have 
failed, and the continuance of the violent cough 
renders it extremely probable that worms are in the 
sir-psssagea, the following prescription may be re- 
sorted to : — 

RECIPE {No. -11.) 

Turpntinc Drink Jbr Wormi. 
Take— Oil of lurpenline, two ounces ; 



Mix, and give in a pint of grueL 

This may he repeated every morning without 
the slightest danger ; and even when we are a little 
afraid to give it longer by the mouth, it maybe 
thrown up in the form of an injection. 

Before I quit the subject of boose, I must r&- ' 
peat my caution against the use of spices and 
cordials for the cure of this disease. Hundreds of 
animals arc yearly lost by this mode of treatment. 
As easily may a fire be put out by pouring i«l 
upon it, as hoose, attended with fever (and that it is 
nine times out of ten), be subdued by the farrier's 
comfortable, or, in other words, highly stimulating^ ' 
and almost intoxicating drink, 1 

Should the case appear to be obstinate, the«x«*, 
Jiibition of half doses of physic every second of' 
third day will often be useful, with the following 
drink, morning and night, on each of the iatK-' 
mediate days ; — 
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A seton in the dewiap should never be omitted ; 
and if the disease seems to be degenerating into in- 
flammation of the lungs, tlie treatment must be 
correspondingly active. 

The termination of hoose, that is most to be 
feared, is consumption. That will be indicated 
when the discharge from the nose becomes purulent, 
or bloody, and the breath stinking, and the cough 
continuing to be violent, while the beast feeds 
badly, and the eyes begin to appear sunk in the 
head, and he rapidly loses flesh. The best remedy 
here, so far as both the owner and the animal are 
concerned, is the pole-axe of the butcher, for in the 
early part of the disease the meat is not at all in- 
jured, and may be honestly sold. If, however, it 
is wished that an attempt should be made to save 
the animal, the cough and fever drink, No. ], 
p. 5+, may be given daily ; more attention should 
be paid to the warmth and comfort of the beast ; 
and, if the weather is favourable, it should, after a 
while, be turned into a salt marsh, cither entirely, 
or during the day. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

dlcehs about the joints. 

In some low and damp parts of the couDtry 
oxen are particularly liable to this complaints 
Smrtll hard tumours appear about the joints an4t 
legs, attended often with coDsiderable EwclliDg a 
tenderness of the neighbouring parts. The anim^ 
walks stiffly, and sometimes is decidedly Ume. 
These little tumours, or knots, frequently run i 
lines, following the course of the veins. Theyv 
however, belong to the absorbents, which run id 
the same direction with the veins, and they bear n 
little resemblance, both in appearance aiid in actud 
character, to the farcy buds of the horse. 
times they continue in their hard state dm 
several weeks ; at otlier times they speedily begi 
to have matter in them, and burst, and ulcers i 
formed, which are very difficult to heal, and ti 
matter from which corrodes and destroys the n 
bouring parts. 

The cause is, usually, exposure to cold, esf 
«ally if the beast is young. Often, howeveiQ 
it is apparently constitutional, and now and tbi 
it seems to run a great deal in the breed. 

As much local inflammation and general fevt 
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accompany the appearance of these tumours, it 
vill always be proper to bleed and physic, and the 
affected part should be well fomented two or three 
times every day with a decoction of camomile 
flowers. The ulcers must be treated with apparent 
severity. They should be lightly touched with 
the lunar caustic, once in two or three days, and 
dressed with the following ointment : — 

RECIPE (No. 43.) 

Ointment for Ulcers about the Joints, 

Take — Nitrated ointment of quicksilver, and 

Yellovr basilicon, equal parts : 

Rub them well together with a spatula. 

When the ulcers begin to look red and healthy, 
and discharge good matter, they may be dressed 
with the ointment (Recipe 7? p- 59.) 

It will, however, often happen that the ulcers, if 
they remain small, will discharge a thin bloody 
matter instead of pus, and are not at all disposed 
to heal. In this case they should be cauterised 
with the budding iron used for the farcy buds of 
tke horse, and then dressed with the ointment 
No. 7 ; or, if they are running together, and form- 
ing large sores, they should be daily washed with a 
very strong solution of blue vitriol, and dressed 
with the same ointment. 

A drink, composed as follows, will generally be 
uieful after the physic has ceased to act :— 
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RECIPE (No. 44.) 



A Toiilf Diurc. 
won tuipeni 



:, half K 



Gentian, two drams t 

Tartiale of inm, udc dram ; rub lliem U^ether with 

lillle treadp, and ihen graduallji «dd— 
Spirit of nitrous ether, one ounce : 
Tbis ahouM be giveti io gruel every day. 



CHAP. XXV. 

LOCKED JAW. 

FosTDNATELY this IS Hot a very frequent disease 
among cattle, but it is a "very fatal one when it doc» 
occur. If the attendant is careful, lie will observe 
the Bymptoms of this malady one or two or more 
days before it is tlioroiighly and incurably esta- 
blished. There will be a stiffness of gait in th»' 
beast, particularly wide walking behind, dilliculty 
of turning, permanent cocking of the tail, except' 
that it is interrupted, or accompanied by a tremu- 
lous motion. The animal can scarcely bend the- 
neck to graze, or stands with the head protruding, 
and the ears strangely sticking out, in a somcwbaC 
backward direction. Rumination gradually reuses, 
or is performed slowly and painfully. At length 
the jaws become firmly closed, and the neck pcr> 
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fectly Stiff". The eyes are in a manner fixed, and 
■with some degree of swinting, and the expressioa 
of the countenance is peculiarly anxious. The 
breathing is more or less affected, and which is 
indicated by the working of the flanks. 

The animal will linger ou in this dreadful way 
for eight, or nine, or ten days, almost every muscle 
of the body being painfully cramped, and the poor 
creature unable to take a morsel of food, until at 
length it dies, exhausted by the violent contraction 
of the muscles, and by starvation. 

The usual cause of locked jaw is some neglected 
or unobserved wound, particularly in the feet. 
Working oxen, therefore, are most subject to it. 
Several weeks aoraetimes pass between the inflic- 
tion of the wound and the appearance of this dis- 
ease. Working oxen that have been exposed to 
cold and wet, after being heated in drawing, have 
locked jaw. Occasionally, but I am not sure that 
this is perfectly accurate, locked jaw lias been aaid 
to have been produced by eating some poisonous 
plant, particularly tlic cholchicum, tlie water- 
hemlock, or the yew ; but in many, and probably 
the majority of instances, the cause is altogether 
^n^inown. 

^fO'he treatment is indicated by the nature of the 

^^^ase. It is a most violent action of the nerves 

nf motion of a part or the whole of the frame. 

The most likely means to quiet this is the loss of 

blood, and that in a large quaatity. Therefor?, 
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the ox should be bled aa soon as the complaint 
discovered, and bled until his pulse faulters, and 
lie staggers, and threatens to fall. The bleeding 
will usually relax the muscles of the jaw to A 
certain degree, and for a little while ; and 
Tantage must be taken of this to give a ettoag 

physic diint. 

HECIPE (No. 45.) 

Sitoiie Pl-jilc Drink for Locied Jute, 
Take — Bubadoea aloeii, one ounce snd a. half; 

The Iieniel of Hie crolan out, powdered, ten grBUis: 
Dissolve them in as amsll a qusniUj as possible of boiling wi 
and giie Shem nheti the liquid is euSiciecdy cool. 

Generally the jaw will be now suffieiendy ra- 
laxed to introduce the thin nect of a claret bottle 
into the mouth, or, if not, the mouth must be forced 
open a little with a vice. The best method, how- 
ever, of giving medicine in this case, is by thfr 
assistance of Head's patent pump, the pipe < 
which, let the jaws be fixed as firmly as they wil^ 
can generally be introduced, close to, and inme^ 
diately before the grinders. 

The bowels having been opened, those me^cinoi 
must be resorted to which have the readiest and 
most powerful effect in quieting the nervous Gystem. 
These are, as it regards cattle, opium and camphor. 

KECIPE (No, 46.) 
T AS&— Cam plior, unc dnm, rub it down with alillle qnuUily qf) 
spirits of wine ; to this add — 
Powdered opium, one dram, una give them in b e 
foantitj of ihicV gnieL 
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This medicine may be given three or four times 
ptrery day, tating care that the bowels arc kept 
jipp«n, cither with aloes or Epaom saltif. 

The bleeding shoidd be repeated on the Eeconcl 
by if the animal in not a little rehcved, and as 
Buch blood tihould be again taken as he can bear 
: to lose. 

The stable or cow-house should be warm, and 
^Ihe animal covered with two or three thick rugs. 
If considerable perspiration can be excited, the 
l^^east is almost sore to esperience some relief- 

While all this is done to lower the action of the 
lervous system, the strength of the beast must be 
mpported. He will not, or rather he cannot eat ; 
wt he often looks very wistfully at his food. Let 
^ good mash, a little at a time, and moiiiter than 
j||Deual, be placed before him, a portion of which he 
will try hard to suck up. If he manages this tole- 
ntbly weU he need not be forced witli gruel or any 
^ther nutriment; but if his jaws are too firmly 
ifixed for this, the small end of the pipe of Read's 
lomp can probably be got in, and as much thick 
lel pumped down as the attendant pleases ; and 
hen the poor animal has been hungry for two or 
\ttfse dsys through utter i [impossibility of eating, 
e will gladly submit to this operation, and almost 
wSer himself for it. It will be almost labour in 
■nun to endeavour to stimulate the skin, or to raise 
s blister. Two, three, or four setons in the dewlap, 
bftTebeen uk^, and benefit has been derived fnta 
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shaving the back along the whole course of the 
skin, and cauterising it severely with the common 
firing iron. If it should be found impracticable to 
adminifiter either food or medicine by the moutl^ . 
they must be ^vcii as clysters. Double i 
quantity of tlie medicine must be given ; but a 
too much gruel at a time, otherwise it will i 
returned. A quart will generally be as much i 
as will he retained, and the clyster may be repeata 
five or six times in the course of the day. 

Should the progress of the disease have 1 
rapid, and the symptoms violent ; or should i 
found to be impossible to give medicine by 1 
mouth, or cause them to act by iojection, the n 
prudent thing will be to have recourse to i 
butcher. The meat will not be in the slighto 
degree injured, for it is a disease that is rare' 
accompanied by any great degree of fever. 



m 

^1 difleTci 
^F growtli 



the early part of the spring, and 1 
different vegetables have attained their 
growth and smell, cattle are liable to be iujui 
and even destroyed, by eating poisonous plai 
and especially when they are tunied into 
|>asture. In some countries, and in some seas 
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when particular plants have prevailed, a great 
many cattle have been lost, and it has appeared 
as if some epidemic disease vas raging, until a 
botanist has discovered the true cause of the 
malady. It is a great pity that farmers and 
graziers are not sufficiendy acquainted with botany 
to know the different plants, wholesome and poi* 
sonous, that are growing in their fields. It is a 
pleasing study, and would be an exceedingly useful 
one to them. 

The plants that are the most dangerous are the 
different species of hemlock, and particularly the 
water-hemlock, the fox-glove, the drop-wort, and 
some of the species of crows-foot. These plants 
are not useful for any purpose whatever, and it is 
to be lamented that the farmer is not able to 
recognize them, and root them all up. Young 
calves and lambs, until they have added some 
experience to the guidance of instinct, are occa- 
sionally lost in very great numbers. 

The yew is a deadly poison, and many cattle 
have been destroyed by it ; but they seldom browse 
upon it. The mischief is, in the great majority of 
cases, done by the half dried clippings of some 
finrmal hedge-row, or fantastic tree. In this state 
cattle are very apt to eat great quantities of the 
leaves or shoots. Some have thought that cattle 
are poisoned by drinking from stagnant pools> 
full of venomous insects, and of every kind of 
decomposition from animal and vegetable sub* 



I 
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atsnces. I' doubt ibe truth of this; for the co* 
Bcems to be naturally one of tlic foulest drinkera 
Binong our domesticated quadropods. She will 
often choose the most horrible puddle in the straws 
yard in prcforence to the clearest ruiining stressiH 
Nature would not have given her this propensity 
to foul and putrid drink if it was prejudicial to hene 

The symptoms of empoisonment vary with tb* 
plant that baa been devoured. In general th> 
(tnimal moans sadly, as if it was in (hcadful pains 
tjie body is much swelled, and the beast cithse 
stands stupid, or tumbles about from ^ddiocss, ov 
is violently convulsed. After eating the yew-clip» 
jiags cattle are often perfectly delirious. 

It is plain that there can be no case in whic 
more speedy and decisive measures are neededc 
and yet after all very little can be done, excepK 
that useful instrument, and fer too httlc know^ 
Read's patent pump, is at hand. The pipe can h 
introduced into the paunch, and the extricated gM 
which causes the swelling will escape. Then t 
quantity of warm water may be thrown into thC 
stomach, sufficient to cause sickness, and tlius g^ 
rid of a part, at least, of the oflending niatti 
Then, by introducing the pipe only a part of ^ 
way down the gullet, a physic drink may be throwi 
in, which will thus pass on to the fourth stomadl 
and cause Bpeedy purging. The aloes and crotoB 
No. 45, p. 1C6, will be the most effectual heni 
beyond this I know not what can be done^ exc«^ 



to bleed modcratdy, to g^ve drinks of i^inegar 
and watrr, not exceeding half a pint of vinegar nt 
a time, and to keep up the purging by small 
doses of tile aperient medicine. When the poison 
seems to be pretty well evacuated, a cordial drink will 
be beneficial in givuig tone to the etomacb, and the 
Hecipe 27, p. 11-1 w'13 be as good as can be given. 

Ranking under the general term of poi)<ons, we 
may mention the bites of venomous reptiles. Our 
country fortunately knows but one that iti dan- 
gerous, and that is the viper, or adder i it is very 
rarely, however, that cattle suffer fix)m its sting. 
They are generally stung about the head or feet, 
for either in the act of browsing, or as they wander 
over the pasture, they are most likely to disturb 
tJiese reptiles. Cattle bitten in the tongue almost 
invariably die. Tliey are suffocated by the rapid 
swelling of the tongue which takes place. The 
udder has occasionally been stung, but the sup- 
posed bites on the teats are, oftener than otherwise, 
the effect of garget. 

The country remedy is not a bad one, vix., to 
rub the part well with a bruised onion. Some 
follow this up by cramming another onion down 
tlie throat. A better application is the fol- 
lowing : — 

HECTrE(No. 4B.) 
Take — Hsrtiiham, uid 



Hbulce ihan vdl bigether, and nib the wound nod the neigh- 
bouiiE^ part* well irith ihe lininient momiDg md niglil. 
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A quart of olive oil should also be given to the 
animal^ mixed with an ounce of hartshorn. Oil of 
terpentine may be used when hartshorn cannot be 
procured. 

, Hornets, wasps, and bees have in some cases 
produced much swelling, and temporary pain and 
inconvenience. If the part is well washed with 
vinegar the swelling and pain will subside. 

Leech-bites may be mentioned here. While the 
animal has been drinking from some stagnant 
pool, a leach has fastened itself on the muszle, and 
then crept up the nostril, and biting here and 
there has caused an haemorrhage that continued for 
a, considerable time. If the creature can be seen, 
or it is in a manner certain that it has insinuated 
it$elf into the nostril, a little strong salt and water 
should be injected up the nostril, which will imme^ 
diately dislodge the intruder. 



CHAP. XXVIL 

WOUNDS. 



From being gored by their companions, and from 
the brutal violence of those who look after them, 
cattle are often exposed to wounds. The treat- 
ment of them is generally simple enough^ . except 
in a joint, or the neighbourhood of a jolntv. 
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' The first thing is to clean them from all dirt nnd 
gravel, which would cause irritation, and prevent 
tlie healing of the part. A good fomentation with 
warm water will effect this, and at the same time 
will he]|) to abate any inflammation which may pro- 
bably arise. 

Next is to be considered the state of the wound. 
Is it a lacerated or pimcturcd one ? If it is a lace- 
rated wound we must try how neatly we can bring 
Mhe divided parts together. If there are any pov- 
B so torn as to prevent us from doing this com- 
letely, they should be removed with a tuife or 
~«rong pau- of scissors. Then, when the edges are 
brought well together, they may be retained by 
.yw«ng s needle and strong waxed twine deeply 

IHuough them, malcing two or three, or more 
Hitches at the distance of half an inch from each 
^facT. A surgeon's croolted needle, or a glover's 
Urge triangularly pointed needle, wiU be necessary 
En- this purpose. A little dry soft clean tow 
Bfaould then be placed over the wound, and the 
whole covered by a bandage closely, but not too 
tightly, applied. Let none of the cruel farrier's 
tents, or pledgets of tow, be introduced; the inter- 
B between the stitches will be quite siiilicient to 
; the escape of any matter that may be 
I. The wound should not be opened after 
Ilia for two days. 

I When it is opened let none of the hot torturing 
dicstions of the farrier be used. If it looks 



tolerably healtlty, and is going on well, it may be 
■dressed with tincture of inyrrh and aloes, or wiljl 
the Healing Ointment, No. 7, ?■ 59, or with both$ 
a pledget of tow soaked in tlie tincture beiitf 
.put immediately upon the wound, and more tow 
witii the ointment spread upon it, placed ovar 
.this. 

If proud flesh should begin to spring, tlie 
vound may he first washed with a strong solnbfla 
of bhie vitriol, and then dressed with the tincturC't 
or if the discharge is very offensive, the wounS 
may be well washed with a solution of chloride tf 
lime, mingled with eight times the quantity iff 
water, and then dressed with the tincture. It is 
iiigh time for all the disgraceful torturing applies 
iious of the farrier and cowleech to be discarded,, 
■especially as nature is much kinder to thea»' 
animals than she is to us, and wounds that would 
^in the human being puzzle the surgeon, heU 
jeadily in cattle almost widiout any application. 

If it is a punctured wound its direction and 
depth must be carefully ascertained. Fomenta- 
tions of marsh-mallows, or poppy-heads boiled JD 
water, should be applied for a few days to absiB 
inflammation, and the tincture of aloes and mynli 
should be injected into the wound morning aiA 
night, the injured part being coTcred if the flies 
are troublesome, but othernisc left open. If the 
wound runs downwards and the matter cannot 
eicape, but collects at the bottom, and aeen 
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j^nreading, a seton should be passed into the ori-* 
^inal orifice, and passed down in the direction of 
4he sinus, or pipe, and then brought out. There 
19 never occasion for the introduction of lint into 
^^bese wounds ; if they are well spinged with the 
tincture to the very bottom, and a seton passed 
through the sinus, should one happen to be 
formed, they will all do very well. 

From the yoke being too heavy, or not fitting 
the neck, the shoulders of oxen will sometimes 
get sadly wrung, and deep ulcers will be produced, 
resembling fistulous withers in the horse. These 
ulcers are very troublesome to deal with. The 
jtecrety however, of dealing with them is to pass a 
seton through the very bottom of them, in order 
that the matter may flow freely out ; then, in the 
joaajority of cases, the ulcer will readily heal, or if 
it should not, the diabolical scalding mixtures of 
the farrier are never wanted. If I allowed any 
scalding mixture it wotdd be boiling tar, because 
4;ar boils at a very low degree of temperature* 
The surface of the wound would be sufficiently 
stimulated, and the life of the part would not be 
ilestroyed ; but he who pours in his boiUng oil, or 
Ills corrosive sublimate, deserves never more to 
possess, or to be permitted medically to treat a 
Jbeast. In obstinate cases diluted nitric acid (one 
-part of nitric acid, and two of water), may be 
applied over the surface of the ulcer, with a pencil 
or sponge. 



"When a tumour is forming on the shoulder ftoM 
the pressure of the collar, every attempt should bt 
inacle to disperse it. A saturated solntion of com- 
Ition salt will often be useful, or sol ammoniac dtet- 
Bolved in eight times its weight of water; but Hk 
"best diiicutient application is the following : 

RECIPE (No. 43.) 

Diieutkiil Lolian. 

Tahe—Bbj fait, four nunn»i 
%'inegar, one pintj 
Water, a. quart i 
Oil of origBHum, a drani. 
Add (he oil to tlie tah Grat, rub Ihem weU dawn withaUtt^ 
truer, ihen gTBdutitlf adil ibu rest of the wator and Ihe vinegu. 

The part should not only be welted with thit 
embrocation, but gently yet well rubbed ^ 

Should the swelling still increase, and, on feelinc 
it, matter should evidently be formetl, the soonef 
■the tumour is opened the better, and the best wal^ 
to open it is to pass a seton from the top throuf 
-the lowest part of it. 

Oxen are very apt to be wounded in the feet 
'If it is discovered at first, all that will be'ni 
*ill be to touch the part lightly with the butyr ^ 
antimony. The application of the caustic is sbatL 
luteiy necessary liere, but there is no need to applff 
it with the severity used by some, so as to corrod^ 
the parts to the very bone. 
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If the wound is extensive, and accompanied by 
much swelling, heat, and pain, and especially t£ 
the beast should begin to lose its appetite, and to 
heave at the flanks, it will be prudent both to 
physic and to bleed. 

If much contusion or bruise attends the wound* 
and which is very likely to happen when cattle are 
gadding about and breaking out of their pastures 
in summer, and especially when strange beasts are 
intermixed^ the previous fomentation will be more 
than usually necessary to prevent inflammation, 
and to disperse or favour the escape of the effused 
blood. The fomentations should be continued for 
half an hour at each time, and three or four times 
in the day. The flannels should be wrung out of 
the water, or rather applied dripping wet, and as 
hot as the hand can bear them. 

If the wound penetrates the cavity of the diet*, 
as it sometimes will when one beast gores another, 
it will be necessary to bring the parts more accu- 
rately together, and to confine them by closer 
stitches, then a piece of adhesive plaister should be 
placed over the wound, and secured by the appli- 
cation of proper rollers or bandages. If the air is 
suffered to pass in and out of the wound for any 
considerable time, the edges of will be indisposed 
to unite together, and to heal, and the pleura or 
lining of the chest will probably become inflamed 
by the unnatural presence of air in the cavity of 
the chest. 

i5 
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If the belly should be wounded, and 8 pottlon 
of the bowels should protrude, it will be proper tD 
calculate the probability of beiug able to return 
them into their proper situation, and healing the 
wound ; for in many of these cases the best thing 
the farmer can do, is to send tlie animal at once to 
the butcher. Should a cure be attempted, all 
and clotted blood should be most carefully reraoTcd 
from the protruded intestine vith a eponge 
warm water. It must then very carefully be 
turned into the bcUy, and the edges of the w( 
brought together and secured by very close stitcbsh 
After that, rollers or bandages must be pas 
round the belly, which being removed only vhife 
the wound is dressed, must remain until a cure 
completed, and for a few days afterwards. 

In all these cases a veterinary surgeon shoxMf 
be consulted. He alone is able to give an accurate 
opinion as to the probability of a cure, and l4 
guard against a thousand accidents and aunoyanoH 
which are likely to occur in the treatment of ei 
a case. 

Many persons are frightened when they see 
jnofuse bleeding which sometimes takes place ftfltfl 
deep or lacerated wounds. Except sotne ve 
large arterial trunk is divided, there is little or I 
danger of the animal bleeding to death : when 
certain quantity of blootl is lost the stream W 
flow slowly, and a coagulum, or clot of blood, n^ 
be formed in the vessel, and arrest the htemon 
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Sufficient blood, however, may be losi, to 
bterferc very materially with ilie couditioti of tlie 
last, and ta leave considerable a»d lasting weak- 
1 behind. We are therefore anxious to stop 
e bleeding as soon as we can. 
' Where the situation will admit of it, a dossil of 
, placed upon or in the wound, and secured by 
1 firm bandage, will often be effectual. If the 
vessel be but partly closed by the pressure of the 
lint, yet that may be sufficient to permit the coagu- 
lation of the blood, and the consequent stoppage 
of the stream. 

The next preferable way of proceeding is to en- 
deavour to pass a ligature round the bleeding vessel. 
This is often ])racticable by means of any hooked 
instrument, by which it may be drawn a little 
from its situation, and some waxed silk or twine 
passed round it. Sometimes it may be laid hold 
of with a pair of forceps or small pinccrp, aud 
BO secured ; or, should neither of these methods be 
|n-acticable, a crooked or glover's needle, armed 
vith waxed silk, may be plunged into the flesh or 
cellular membrane in two or three places around 
the wound, and when the silk is tightened the vein 
or artery will probably be compressed and closed. 
The hot iron is sometimes applied, but usually a 
great deal too hot, so as to destroy the bfe of the 
part, instead of simply searing it, and thus causing 
renewed hwmorrhage when the dead part is thrown 
off. As for styptic powders or lotions, they aM*** 
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to have little or no effect iu stopping profuse bked> 
ing in cattle. 

The bleeding ie generally stopped with mo* 
difKculty, when the horn is broken off in eome if 
the fights among the cattle. The bone of tl 
bom ia full of blood-vessels, and it is only bf 
plaister afWr plaistcr of tar, that a compresti 
made all round, through which the blood cano 
penetrate. These plaisters should not be removi 
for many days, otherwise the bleeding from sui 
a vascular part will return. 

Hut of all the woundii to which cattle are 
eionally exposed the most dangerous are the 
about the joints, and especially when the joi 
itself is i>cnetrated. The ox is not so subject 
this as the horse -, but the fetlock iind the kne^ 
joints are occasionally deeply wounded, and the 
joint laid open, either by falling, or being bnitallj 
wounded by a fork. 

Here, as in all other wounds, the first thing t» 
be done is carefully to wasii away all dirt and 
gravel. The probe must then he introduced, and 
the depth to which it will penetrate, and moic 
particularly the grating sound which will he heaid 
when it comes in contact with the bone, will geofr- 
rally dclermiue whether the joint has been injured. 
Should, however, any doubt remain about it, t 
poultice Khould be applied. This will not only 
abate, or prevent intlammation, but if the joint 
has been penetrated, the synovia, or joint oil, will 
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Escape, and appear upon the poultice in the form 
of a glairy, yellowish fluid. Then there is no 
doubt as to the course to be pursued. The flow of 
this must be stopped, and that immediately. It 
is placed there to be interposed between the 
ends of the bones, and to prevent them rubbing 
against each other, and becoming irritated or 
inflamed. The membrane with which the heads 
of the bones are covered is in the highest degree 
sensitive, and with the slightest injury takes an 
inflammation, attended by the extremest torture. 
There is no agony equal to that produced by an 
MSfpened joint. Then we must keep in the inter- 
posed joint oil, and prevent this dreadful friction 
lietween the membranes. 

There are two ways of accomplishing this. 
That which seems to be the most humane is to 
place a small compress on the part, exactly cover- 
ing the wound ; to bind it down tight, and not to 
remove it for many days. Yet it has often hap- 
pened that when the compress has at length been 
taken off, the joint-oil has flowed as quickly 9fi 
before ; therefore, I believe we must go back to 
the old method, and apply the hot iron to the 
wound. The iron should be run lightly across it 
in various directions, when so much inflammatioii 
imd swelling will be usually produced, as fairly to 
block up the oriflce, and to block it up with that 
which soon becomes organized, or converted into 
the same substance as tliat on which it is placi 



*nd so the opening into tlie joint is securely and 
for ever stopped. Or should the joint-oil afte» 
varda flow a little again, a re-application of tht 
iron will put an end to the buRiiess. 

The iron being applied, the part may be pout 
ticed to ease the pain, and the part may be treatai 
as a common wound. 

Should, however, the wound be large, and tiiC> 
opeuing into the joint large too, it will be pruderit 
to destroy the animal at once, especially if it is il 
tolerable condition. A dead horse is worth compfh 
ratively little, but a dead ox, fairly slaiightete%i 
■will produce its full value. Therefore, the posifc: 
bility of a cure not being effected, or of the animdt' 
materially losing condition while the cure ia at 
tempted to be performed, should always be taken, 
into account; and in cases where the meat is mt 
injured it should be inquired whether the expene^' 
and trouble, and the sufferings of the animal, sliouU 
not be at onee terminated by the butcher. 

These are the only means that should be used. 
When the farrier or the cow-leech wants to injeot 
his corrosive sublimate, or his oil of vitriol, let 
consideration tempt the farmer to comply, 
rruel work, and it docs not succeed in one case oat 
«f ten. In every joint case it will he prudent 4it> 
bleed, and administer a dose of physic, and use A 
|iroper means to prevent or abate fever. " 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 



STRAINS AND BRUISES. 



The ox is not so subject as the horse to strafnB, 
for his work is slower, and usually less laborious. 
The horse is seldom strained at slow and steady 
work, and that only is generally exacted &om the 
ox. The principal cause of strain in these animals 
arises from their contests with^ or their riding Ot 
romping each other. In recent strains, attended 
with lameness and heat, the following is one of the 
best embrocations that can be used :— 

ItECIPE (No. 60.) 

Embrocation for Strains* 

Take— Bay salt, four ounces ; 

Oil of origanum, one dram ; rub them well 
together, until the salt is reduced to a 
powder, then add*^ 
Vinegar, half a pint ; 
Spirits of wine, two ounces ; 
Water, a quart. 

Bathe the part frequently with this embrocation. 
There cannot be a better application for strains dr 
fanikes in the horse, or even in the human being. 
For bruises in cattle, however extensive, if the 
skin is not broken, this is one of the best embroca- 
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tions that can be applied. When the heat and 
tenderness have somewhat subsided, and only weak- 
ness of the part remains, the Rheumatic Embroca- 
tion (Recipe) No. 6, p. 59, will be serviceable. 

Frequent fomentations with warm water should 
precede the use of these embrocations. In bad 
cases it may be prudent to give a dose of physic, 
or even to bleed. 

For very deeply seated strains a more powerful 
application may be necessary. Then use the fol- 
lowing : — 

RECIPE (No. 51.) 

Strongest Embrocation for Strains* 

Take— Spirit of turpentine, half a pint ; 
Oil of origanum, half an ounce ; 
Olive oil, a pint and a half; 
Cactharides, one ounce : 
Mix them together, shake them often, and keep them in a bottle 
for use. 

This should be well rubbed in morning and 
night. It is not intended absolutely to blister the 
animal, and should it cause much redness or ten- 
derness, it may be lowered with an equal quantity 
of olive oil. 

After all a considerable degree of weakness and 

lameness will occasionally remain, and especially 

about the hips and loins. A strengthening plaister 

will be very useful here. It is best applied in tlie 

-form of a charge. 
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RECIPE (No. 52.) 

Charge for Old Strains or Lameness, 

TAKE^-Burgundy pitch, four ounces; 
Common pitch, four ounces ; 
Yellow wax, two ounces ; 
Barbadoes tar, six ounces : 
Melt them together in a ladle, and apply the mixture to the 
parts when thoroughly warm and liquid. 

A little short tow is then placed over the part, 
and the animal turned out. It acts as a support 
to the part, and as a permanent bandage. It can 
never do harm, and many an old strain, or lame* 
ness, or rheumatic affection, has been effectually 
removed by it. This should remain on the part 
two or three months in order to ensure its fuH 
success. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

CANCEROUS ULCERS. 



^HERE seems to be a natural disposition in cattle 
to the formation of tumours on various parts of the 
'IwJy, They are mostly found in the neighbour- 
hood of joints, and generally either hanging looser 
or slightly adhesive to the parts beneath. They 
sometimes grow to an excessive size. In some 
.cases they appear to be constitutional, for many 
of them appear on different parts. They do not 
-seem to give much pain to the animal, and occa- 
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Bionally go on month after month without being rf 
any serioua incorvenicnce ; they then suddenlj, 
break, antla malignant ulcer ensues, which speedi^ 
degenerates hito a cancerous one. 

The tumourB are Bometimcs smaller, and Sjxi 
to tlie parts beneatli l>y a broad base. They u 
chiefly foun.d about the face, on the cheeks, ) 
under the eye-lids, or in the channel between ll 
jaws. These are more hkely to break thMi ti 
others, and when they break are far less managA 
able. The fluid tbat is discharged from thenl 
ihin and excoriating, and the wounds arc coveii||{ 
frith proud flesh, springing again as quickly aajj 
is removed. If they are attacked before they bce)l| 
they will generally be got rid of. 
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RECIPE (No. 5a.) 
\fiil fbr Canetraai Tun 



ihared the im 



Take— Hydriodate of pdlasli, one i 
Lb[|], eight ouTjce«: 
Rub ihcni well logethcr, and having i 
about ilic tiiinoul, rub in a propovtiotl of 
■thestnul morning and night. 

At the same time a dram of the tincture i 
iodine may be given in a little gmcl morning e 
night, at or soon after the time of feeding. Tfc 
tumours will frequently disappear altogether, h 
the ointment and tincture must be used for at lei 
* month before any decisive good can be expected 

If the tiunours at the cad a£ that time t 
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Mit be endendy dimmishmg, the Teterinaiy sur- 
geon (for he should be consulted here) irill begin 
to think about Temoring them with the knife* 
They are seldom fed by any very considerable 
Teasel, and may usually be taken away without 
jdie slightest danger. It will, however, even then 
lie prudent to give the tincture of iodine for three 
creeks or a month, to prevent the constitutional 
tendracy to a return of the tumours. 

It will in the majority of cases be useless to 
attempt to heal them when broken. Strong (Hnt- 
inents, and caustics of aU kinds have been usec^ 
and the ulcer has daily spread and become deeper 
and deeper, until it was necessary to destroy the 
animal. If any thing is attempted in the way of 
healing the ulcers, the wound should be washed 
before every dressing with the tincture of iodine, 
lowered with four times its weight of water, 
and the Healing Cleansing Ointment (Recipe 7? 
p. 59) be daily applied. 

These tumours are often very troublesome to 
treat, and the preferable way will generally be 
to remove them with the knife, except others 
ahould be found in the neighbourhood, or in some 
distant part, in which case the removal of the 
principal tumour would only hasten the growth of 
the others. Mercurial ointment will have no eflect 
on these tumours, except to irritate them, and 
cause them to grow faster, and sometimes it will 
salivate and seriously injure the beast. 



CHAP. XXX. 



THE FOUL IN THE FOOT. 



'This is also a troublcEomc and obstinate dkeiM 
It consists of ulcers of the foot, usually about ti 
coronet, running under the horn, and ckos 
more or less separation of it, with intense pain » 
lameness. It is produced by cattle being pastuie 
too long on wet and poachy land, or their \ 
driven too far over a hard and flinty road, 
generally first appears between the claws in I 
form of a crack, extending from the coronet do* 
the foot, with considerable inflammation, and t' 
discharge of a stinting matter or pus. At otl 
times a little swelling appears on the coronet I 
tween the hair and hoof, which breaks, and lil 
wise discharges much sdnking matter, and on b 
examined with a probe, a sinus, or pipe, will be d 

■covered descending from the coronet down the fix 
and under the horn. The pain is often so great dl 
the animal altogether refuses his food, and bccoiK 
«s thin as a skeleton. The being pricked in rfid 

"iug is not an unfrequent cause of foul in tliefi 
especially if the ox is hardly ivorked at\er« 
or turned on damp and boggy grounds. It i 
much resembles quittor in the horse, and must 1 
treated in the same way. 

The first thing to be done la to ezammo t 
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wound carefully, and see how far it extends under 
the horn. If there is little or no undeminning 
the case may be easily and successfully treated. 
The country practice is to clean the part carefully, 
and then take a small cart rope, or a pair of cow- 
hppples, and chafe them backward and forward 
between the claws for four or five minutes, and 
afterwards to dress the sore with a little butyr of 
totimony, and turn the beast into a dry pasture* 
. I have no objection to this except that it seems 
to be a very rough way of going to work. All that 
is necessary is, after cleaning the part well, to cut 
away all loose or separated horn, and all proud 
ilesli, and. then slightly apply the butyr to the sore. 
There will not be much difficulty if the case is 
taken in time, and the ragged and loose horn very 
carefully all pared away, and then the butyr 
applied, and the sore kept dry. 

Should, however, the pasterns swell, and be hot 
and tender, as they will do if the case has been 
neglected, or any gravel has insinuated itself 
lietween the horn and the foot, the wound must be 
more carefully examined, the smallest sinus must 
be laid open, and the pipe exposed and cleaned out 
to the very bottom. A poultice of linseed meal 
should then be applied, and changed morning and 
Hight until the swelling and inflammation have 
aubsided, when the caustic may be again employed, 
but very lightly at first. 

In JA few cases the foul in the foot cannot be 
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traced to sny external injury, but seems to be ti 
result of natural foulness of tlie habit. It tin 
resembles grease in the horse, and must be tiM 
larly treated. A brisk dose of physic should [ 
^ven, and when that has ceased to operate, ti 
Diuretic Drink (No. 24, p. QG) every momiof 
The sores, if foul and hot, should be cleaned aM 
cooled by poulticing for a few days, and then tl 
feet may be washed morning and night withi' 
tolerably strong solution of alum in water, 
moderate bleeding will be serviceable in such, 
ca^e. It should not he forgotten that this disea 
is highly infectious, and that the tame beast shotd 
be speedily removed from his companions. 
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— AXGLE BEniirS 



It is often necessary to dry up the milk when cows 
are wanted sjteediiy to fatten, and this is now and 
then found to be a difficult matter, especioliy wiil» 
lai^e and gross beasts. If the flow of milk I 
suflercd to continue it may overload the bag, 
produce intlammatiou of the hag, or garget, jt 
general fever, or Inilammntion of the lungs, or ft 
in the fuot. 
Xhs kens time to dry the eowa u early iw i 
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spring, when they eat dry meat. A good doao of 
physic, followed by mild astringent drinks, will usu- 
ally settle the business, esipecially if she is mod&- 
cateiy bled before the physic is given. Alum in the 
form of whey, or dissolved in water, will be the moat 
e>j{ectual, as well as the safest astringent. Six 
drams will be the medium dose. The cow may 
be milked clean when the astringent is given, aud 
then turned on some dry upland pnsture. 

Two days afterwards she sliould be examined, 
and if the udder is not overloaded, nor liard nor 
hot, the milking may be discontinued ; but if the 
udder is hard and full, and especially if it is hot, 
she should be fetched home, cleanly milked, and 
another astringent drink given. The third drink, 
if it is necessary to give one, should be an aperient 
one, and after that the Diuretic Drink (No. 24,, 
p. JK!) every second day. 

The milking should only be resorted to if thft 
state of the udder absolutely requires it, for every 
act of milking is but encouraging the secretion of 
milk. 

ANGLE URaKlEI, 

These arc little warty tumours growing on va- 
rious parts of the skin. They are unpleasant to 
the eye, and they sometimes become very sore. 
They are a sad nuisance about the teats, and often 
render the cow very difficult to milk. The easiest 
and' surest way to remove them is to lie a piece o£ 
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waxed silk firmly round the base of each; to 
tighten it every day, and then in a short time the 
tumour will drop off, and rarely grow again. 
There will be no bleeding, and the neighbour- 
ing parts will not be inoculated. 

This will prevent the same angle berry from 
growing again, but others may sprout wherever the 
blood has flowed ; it will seldom be nececsary to 
cast the ox in order to remove the berries in this 
way. 

If they are early attended to, and before they 
have reached any considerable size, they will gra- 
dually disappear when they are daily touched with 
the nitrate of silver, either in substance, or in the 
form of a strong solution. The strong nitrous acid 
will answer the same purpose. When there is an 
inveterate disposition to the growth of these berries?, 
the iodine may be given, as already directed, with 
every prospect of success. 



CHAP. XXXIL 

THE MANGE. 



This is a troublesome and a disgraceful disease. 
It argues bad management in some way or other. 
An occasional cause is over feeding, especially with 
hot stimulant food A more frequent one is starva- 
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II tte wiuter, by which tlie animal is so muel> 

debilitated that he cannot support the change of 

diet when the flush of grass comes on, and nature, 

overloaded, relieves hersell" by this eruption on the 

skin. A third cause is filth, and in the cow-houses 

of many little farmers, it is not an uufrequent 

one. The last cause that I shall mention is con- 

tagipn: mange is highly infectious, and if it gets 

into a dairy will often run through all (he cows. 

When there is not much eruption the disease is 

wgnised by the hide-bound appearance of the 

mal ; the dryness and harshness of the hair i its 

bgdily coming off; the beast continually rubbing 

self; and a white scurfiness, but not often 

Buch scabbiness on various parts. 

_ Medicine alone will be of no avail here. Tlie 

»st must be dressed. There is no occasion to 

e any thing poisonous for this purpose, as cow- 

teeches are too much in the liahit of doing. The 

corrosive sublimate and hellebore and tobacco 

should never be suffered in the dairy. They have 

destroyed hundreds of cattle. 

The most effectual application is an ointment of 

wliich sulphur is the principal ingredient. Sonic 

I Wcrcurial ointment, however, must be added, but 

n great quantity, for cattle will lick themselves, 

salivation may ensue. There is nothing so 

i to the milk, or to the fattening of the 

»Bt as salivation, even in a slight degree. 
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RECIPE (No. 63.) 
Mange OinlmcHt. 
Take— Flower of nulphur, ■ pound ; 

SlroDi; mcrcuTitl oinuncnt, two Ouoces ; 
Common lurpenliae, half > pound ( 
Lard, a pound And a half: 
9IelC llie tnipentine and the lard {ogmher, lai irell Hb ID t 
tulpliuc when thej' begin (o cool. 

This should be well rubbed in with the hand 
^ily, wherever there is mange, and the hair ehouU 
be carefully separated -where the affected part u 
covered by it. No possible danger caii happen 
from the prolonged use of this uiutmeut If the 
BDimal is not exposed to severe cold. 

Alterative incdicine will materially assist thff 
cute. The following may be given without injury 
to the milk, and without any precaution heiag 
needed. 

RECIPE (No. 58.) 

Altcralise Drink. 
Taie — Flnwer of inlphuT, iwo ounceo ; 

Black sulplmiet of antimony, one ounce ; 
jEthiop's mineral, half an Dunce; 
Nilre, two ounces : 
Mix, and divide into four powden, give one every MMnd man- 
ing in a little grueL Tuniing iulo a lall uunH viU be an wkJImI 
auxiliary. 

Connected with mang«, generally accompanyii^f 
it, and often producing it, are lice. The presesM 
of these argues extreme negligence, and is as 
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' absolute ^sgrace to the farmer. Tlicy rapidly 
iipread from cow to cow; and althougli they are 
never originally bred in the skin of a diseased 
animal, yet in one that has been half starved or 
mangy, and whose coat clings to the skin, and wiU 
not come oft' when nature usually sheds it, these 
vermin find too favourable a shelter. They are 
both the consequence and the cause of mange, and 
other affections of the skin. Myriads of them are 
somedmes found on the poor beast, teazing it 
almost to death. 

The mange ointment above recommended will 
often be effectual in destroying them, or should it 
not be sufficiently powerful, a weaker kiud of mer- 
curial ointment may be applied. 



Uix them wdl togelhc 
I lice appear. 



RECIPE (No. 67.) 

Oiatmentjiir Vermiu. 

TiAKE— Sirong meiaicial oiaCoKnl, one auncc ; 



It well on wUerevei 



Some prefer a lotion ; the best is— 
RECIPE (No, 58.) 



Take — Conoslv* 
ounCCT of (pint of w: 



sulilini 



s is Strong enough to kill the vermin, but caa- 

t possibly injure the beast. An ointment, how- 

; is best, for it can be more thoroughly rubbed 
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•mong the hair, and into every lurking place which 
the vermin may occupy. A portion of tlie liquid 
is often lost in the act of applying it. The oint- 
ment or the lotion should be used daily, when three 
9r four dressings will generally remove the nuisance. 
• \ Scotch snuff' has been dusted on the beast with 
evident good effect ; the animalculte have been 
thinned, but not extirpated. The snufF cannot 
possibly reach half of ihein. 

■ While tlie lice are attacked, the condition of tlie 
animal should, if possible, Ijc improved- Poverty 
Bnd bad condition are sad encouragers of these 
{■ests. The alterative drink just recommended 
may be advantageously combined with tonics. 

BECIPE (No. 59.) 
AlteratiTii Tonic Drink. 

Take— Flower of euliilmr, fuur ountM ; 



Bluck aulpburi 
JEthiop'i mine 

Powdered gftitiaiif 

Powdered ginger, i 

Mix and divide in sin powden 



I, hdftm 



a be girm dailjr. 



Wabbles may also be here considered. ITie 
breeze or gad-fly; or ox-fly, appears about llie end 
of summer, and is a sad annoyance to the ox. At 
the very hum of the insect the cattle will gallop 
distractedly over the field, and sometimes do them- 
selves serious injury. When the fly has the oppor- 
tunity of alighting on the beast, he chooses the 
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I lisck or the loins, and, piercing tlic skin, deposits 
an egg under it. Some venom is also distilled 
into the wound, for a tumour is shortly afterwards 
formed, varying from the size of a hazel nut to 
that of an egg. It is a kind of abscess, for it 
speedily bursts, and leaves a little hole on the top 
of it for the grub which is now hatched, to breathe, 
and where he lives on the fatty matter which he 
finds in this curious abode. 

These warbles are often a sad nuisance to the 
animal. He licks them when he can get at them, 
and rubs himself violently on any thing within his 
reach. 

Country people sometimes get rid of them by 
compressing them between the finger and thumb, 
and forcing the maggot out. Others, with more 
certain effect, either pull off the scab around the 
jnouth of the tumour, or open it with a lancet or 
penknife, and then pour in a few drops of spirit of 

•pen tine. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 



► PHODUCE BUL' 



■ nuLi.-nu 



A\'D TREAT- 



r sometimes happens that the cow will not stand 
B the bull at the time that the farmer wishes, so 
Mt either the calf is dropped a month or two 
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after tho most convenient and profitable time, oi 
the most valuable seaeon for making butter and 
cheese is lost. Some are thus backward becauas 
they have been previously starved ; a week or fort* 
night's better keep will usually effect the deeired 
purpose. Indeed, If the animal has been well keptt 
and is in good health, there will be little troubl* 
about the matter. 

Many recipes liave been given by 
thors to hasten the period of the cow being in 6ca- 
Bon. The most effectual thing that I know is ta 
give the cow that is wanted to take the bull, a quart 
of milk immediately after it has been drawn from a 
cow that is in season. Two ot three good cordial 
drinks, such as that recommended Recipe 27» 
p. 112, may be serviceable. A few malt masbeaj 
oats, carrots, &c,, may likewise he given. I would 
earnestly advise the farmer never to have recourse 
la cantharides. It is a dangerously stimulating 
medicine ; some cows have Iiad suppression of 
urine quickly following the exhibition of it, and 
others have been lost. 

On the other hand, cows should not be too fat at 
this time, because they will frequently then not 
stand the bulling. A fat cow should have a dose 
or two of physic and be bled ; a lean cow requires 
better keep. 

The sheatli and penis of the hull occasionally b&> 
come swollen and tender, and full of little ulcers, 
vtth fcetid ichorous discharge. The ammai cMi 
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seldom be managed unless he is thrown, when the 
yard should be drawn out, and all the sore places 
bathed with the following lotion : — 

RECIPE (No. 60.) 

Lotion for BuU^umi, 

Tax£— Goulard's extract, one ounct ; 
Spirit of wine, two ounces ; 
Water, half a pint. — Mix« 

A few applications of this will give speedy relief 
and heal the sores. 

The shape of the cow will sometimes inflame and 
swells accompanied with considerable pain at the 
time of staling, and a thin ichorous dischaig^« 
The part should be washed with this lotion, or a 
little of it iiyected up the shape with a syringe. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

THE COW-POX. 



This disease used to be confounded with sore teatd 
generally until the immortal Jenner discovered ltd 
preservative power against small-pox. Other scien-^ 
tific men have since proved that it is identical with 
amall-pox^ — that it is, in fact, the small-pox of the 
eow. 

It appears under the form of pustules or vesicles 




<Hi the t«ats, which are easily broken in milking, 
And which, left alone, break of themselves, and 
'3ischarge a thin, uohealthy, fluid. The pustule* 
SIC surrounded by a broad circle of inllamiiiationi 
and if ueglcctcd, or roughly handled, occasionally 
roil into ulcers, very fouU and difficult to heal. 

At the time of, or a little before the appear- 
ance of the pustules, the animal droops, refuses to 
'feed, ceases to ruminate, and labours under consi- 
derable fever. The eyes are heavy and dull ; the 
cow moans and wanders about by herself, and her 
milk materially lessens, and at length is almost 
suspended. 

It will rarely be prudent to bleed, but the bowels 
should be fairly opened, and the fever drink ^ven 
once or twice in the day, according to the apparent 
degree of fever. The teats should be frequently 
washed with warm water, and the following lotion 
applied morning and night, 

BECrPE (No. CI.) 
Lotion for Coa-pBX. 
Tare— Sal ammaniu:, r quacin of an ounce i 
IVhile wine vint-gar. half a pint ; 
Cunpliorate spirit of wine, lira aiinca ; 
Ooulurd'B e»lt»«, ao ounce : 
Atii, mil keep iheoi in a botCe for tar. 

If the ulcers become very foul, and difficult tn 
heal, they must be treated in the way recommeDde* 
tot garget. 
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well knowD that these eruptions give a 
Bimilar disease to the milker. PustiJes appear 
about the joints of the hand, and the ends of tlie 
fingers ; and there is sometimes considerable fever, 
in in the head, and limbs, and loins, shivering, 
'omiting, and a quickened pulse. TIic pustules 

three or four days, and sometiuies become 
troublesome sores difficult to henl, and if unfortu- 
nately the patient should have rubbed his cheek or 
his lips with the diseased liand, the ulcers will 
jtppear there also. 

I It was the observation that persons who had had 
"ibis disease of the cow were usually exempt from 
small-pox, which led to the most important disco- 
very in medicine that has been made in modern 



There is another eruption on the teat of the cow 

ihat bears no inconsiderable resemblance to the true 

mw-pox, and that has been confounded with it. 

: pustules are smaller ; they are not so round, 

r so deep ; nor have they the blue colour of the 

jrs, and they contain pus or matter from the 

f first. They will readily yield to the ointment 

I sore teats, recommended in Recipe 25, p. 9^. 
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These are different terms for costivencss, to whidi 
cattle arc often subject, and especially in the begin* 
ning of almost all indammatory complaints. Tbc 
dung gets more tenacious and harder, and is forced' 
away in very small quanUties, through or by th* 
side of other excrement that remains in the howel& 
If this is not the companion of other diseases, then 
is at least a great deal of fever accompanying It, 
and if it is long neglected the animal is often lost 
Bleeding will be very useful here, not only as low- 
ering the fever, but disposing the purgative medi- 
cine to act more speedily. After bleediug, tbe 
bowels should be attacked in good earnest. The 
physic drinks already recommended should be 
given, — at first, the mild one (No. 2, p. 55.) If 
that, repeated after an interval of six hours, is ndt 
successful, the stronger dose (No. 48, p. 166) 
should be tried ; and if that also fails, a pound 
of common salt should be administered, and re- 
peated four hours afterwards. This will seldom 
deceive in extreme cases, although from its I 
tating the bowels a little too much it is not a pur>' 
gative to be recommended in ordinary cases. 

The action of the purgatives will be hastened 
and generally secured, by the iise of injections^ 
Here Read's patent purap will be conveoiently 
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employed. Half a pailful of warm water, in which 
Epsom salt or common salt has been dissolved, 
may be thrown up every two or three hours. 

After the obstruction has been once overcome, 
the continued exhibition of mild purgatives will 
be prudent, for the costiveness is too apt to rctum. 
The Sulphur Purging Drink (No. 4, p. SS) will 
be the best medicine for this purpose. The food 
should be msehes principally, or young succulent 
glass. 



I 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

BABIES. — HTSBOFHOBIA. 



Tina dreadful disease is ]irocluced by the bite of a 
rabid or mad dog. The time that may elapse 
between the bite and the appearance of the mnlady 
varies from three weeks to three or four months. 

The symptoms of its approach are dulness ; lo89 
of appetite ; the eyes are anxious, protruding, and 
red; the animal firequcutly and pitifully lows; it 
ia continually voiding its dung or its mine. SaUra 
drivels plentifully from the mouth, but af^er a day 
or two the discharge dries up, and is succeeded by 
thirst almost insatiable ; there is no lit/drophohia or 
J 4read of water at nnt/ time. Presently weakness 
F the loins and staggering appear ; these are sue* 
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ceeded by paUy of the liind limbs, and the ammal 
lingeT§ fiix or seven days and dies. 

In some cases he is dreadfully ferocious ; he nina- 
furiously at every object, stands across the paUi 
bellowing and tearing up the ground, and Tiolendy 
attacks and gores )its companions. 

There is no ciu-e ; the most prudent thing is to 
destroy the animal as soon as the disease is euffi* 
cicntly plain. Care should he taken that the 
sahva ia not received on a wound or abraded part, 
for it lias given the disease to other animals, and a 
wound on which it has fallen should immediately 
have the lunar caustic applied to it. 

When a mad dog has been known to bite a cow, 
there is the possibility of her escmw, for her hide 
U thick, and the hair is thick too, and the skin 
may not he penetrated, or the tooth may have 
been cleaned in passing through the hair. She 
should be most carefully examined, and especially 
about the part on which she was seized by the dog, 
and if the minutest scratch can be found, the 
hair must be cut off round it, and the lunar caustic 
applied. That being done effectually, and every 
bite being discovered and operated on, the animal 
is safe ; but it in possible, or rather it is too pro- 
bable, that every bite will not be discovered, con- 
fiiderlng how thickly the skin is covered by baift 
It is, therefore, the safest course, if the beast is in 
tolerable condition, to sell it at once to the butcher. 
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for it will not be fit for the shambles if rabies has 
onee appeared. Medicine would be perfectly 
thrown away in these cases. There is no cure, 
and no prevenlion but the destruction of the part. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

THE DISEASES INCIDENT TO VOUSC CALVES. 

When the calf is dropped, proper care should be 
taken of the cow in providing her with a comfort- 
rWc place to lie down ; she should also be suffered 
freely to lick her calf, for this will not only make 
her fond of it, but the young animal will be tho- 
lughly cleaned, and raised much sooner than it 

lerwise would. 

It is usual to take away a, quart of the first 
mUk, calletl the beastings, before the calf is 
allowed to suck. After this it may be allowed 
access to the cow, but regulated by the plan of 

ickling or bringing up on which the prazier may 
Generally the calf should remain 

itb the mother at least s week ; for before thai 

le milk ia not good for the purposes of the 

liry. 

The mother's first milk is of an aperient quality, 
ind suflicicntly so to cleanse the bowels of the calf 

ira tlie black sticky substance which they c^ ' ■ 
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when first dropped. If this should not be effected^ 
a little opening medicine will be necessary. 
RECIPE (No, 82.) 

Take Eptom salts, f^om one to two ounces, accoidiDg ta 

■ize and age of [lie calf, and dissolve in half & 
of gruel, then add — 
OingeT, > scruple ; 
£s«ence of peppermint, lliree tiropi. 

The Epsom salts arc far proferable to any kind 
of oil for purging young cattle, as well as far leK 
expensive than most of them. 

After the first or second day it will be prudent W 
tie the calf in a comer of the hovel, that it maj 
not be always sucking the mother, otherwise it may 
overgorge itself with milk, which wOl coagulate 
the fourth stomach, and choke it up, and produce 
disease, and even death. If it is evident that tht 
cow would yield more milk than the calf ehould 
have, it is the custom, and verj' properly, to take 
away a portion of it from her two or three times 
the day, before tlie young one is unfastened. 

The time that the calf remains with the mother 
IE chiefly regulated by the usual system which the 
breeder pursues, but reference should always Ik 
had to the state of the cow's udder. If it is peiv 
fectly free from knohs, or kernels, or hardness, the 
calf may be removed at a very early period ; but if' 
any induration of tlie teats appears, the young 
animal should he permitted to suck a while longer; 
The frequent sucking will prevent the milk fron 
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in the udder, and also the &ictiou and 
shaking of the bag by the jolting of the calf's 
head in the act of sucking, will contribute not s 
little to the dispersion of the tumours. I have 
already spoken of garget, and shonn that a very 
prevalent cause of it is the weaning of the calf too 
soon. 
^^ Few things are more injurious than the exposure 
^Hlf the young calf to wet and cold. It lays a 
^^■blindation for rheumatism and house, which no 
^Bpedical treatment can afterwards remove. 
^^ For every information with regard to the rearing 
^^( calves from the pail, the reader is referred to the 
newest edition of " The Complete Grazier," which 
should find a place in the library of every agri- 
culturist. 

k Bleeding from the navel string is not an uncom- 
m complaint among calves, and it is a very 
luhlesome one. The first thing to be done is to 
pass another ligature round the string nearer to 
the body ; for if the bleeding is not stopped the 
life of the young animal will sometimes be endan- 
gered. It may happen, however, that the first 
ligature may have been nearer to the belly than it 
ought to have been, so near, indeed, that another 
^^■Bonot be passed within it. A pledget of lint that 
^B^ been dipped in a deeoction of galls (half-a- 
^^ozen galls bruised, and boiled in half-a-pint of 
water), should be phtced over the part, and confined 
with a proper bandage. Tlila will be far prgferabh* | 
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io the blue vitriol, and oil of Titriol, which some 
cow-leeches are so fond of applying. It will stop 
the blood, hut not eat into and destroy the part. 

From the application of the caustic, or even <:# 
the second ligature, a great deal of sweiliog will 
sometimes take place. This should be well fo- 
mented until inflammation is pretty nearly sul^ 
dued. The after-treatment will depend on dreuni- 
Stances. If there is a solid tumour, the foment*- 
tioQ, or a poultice, must be continued until the 
swelling breaks, or points so decidedly that it ma^ 
be opened with a lancet. Poultices must be ap« 
plied until the matter has fairly run out. A littk 
rriar a Balsam will then usually complete a cure. 

In consequence of the bleeding and discharge of 
matter tlie calf will soiuctimes be exceedingly le* 
lluccd ; some tonic ynedicine will then be necessaiy- 
Tlie Recipe No. 10, p. 6i, given in half-doses, 
will bo serviceable, and at the same time the calf 
filiotdd be forced with good oatmeal or pcameid 
Bmel. 

Idiarhike.^. 
One of the most frequent and fatal ^seases M 
ithii'h young calves are subject is diarrhtpa, Ot 
Tiolcnt purging. It occurs most frequently whrt 
tlir young animal is from a fortnight to six weeks 
old, and is in the majority of cases the consOt 
fpirncc of neglect. The calf has been 
cxpoKcd to cold and wet, or he has 
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fved, and one full and hearty meal disarranges 
the whole alimeutary canal. It is bad policy to 
stint the calf too much in its quantity of milk. 
The loss of two or three calves in the course of a 
year will more tlian swallow up the supposed 
Eaving resulting from a system of starvation. 

At the time of weaning, or when the food is 
changed from milk to gruel or porridge, diarrhcca 
and dysentery are very apt to occur, and are sub- 
dued with great difficulty. The weaning and 
change of food should be effected slowly, and with 
a great deal of caution. The new milk should be 
mixed with the skim milk or gruel which is after- 
vards to be substituted, and the quantity gradually 
decreased. 

The symptoms of diarrhcea in calves are, conti- 
nual purging, mucous, sometimes bloody, and often 
fnetid ; the animal loathes its food, staggers as it 
walks, and becomes rapidly thin, Towards the last 
stage of the disease the stools become still mort 
foetid and bloody, a great portion of mucus mixes 
with them, and at length the discharge seems to he 
composed of nnieus and blood, without scarcely any 
mixture of natural fceca! matter. When this occurs 
there is little or no hope of cure. 

The principal thing is to treat these diseases in 
time, before the mucous coat of the intestines 
becomes BO inflamed, that a bloody discharge en- 
sues, which soon wears the animal down. Mitch 
acidity in the stomach and bowels attends all t 



ifiotnplaints ; therefore, it is necessary to get ai 
«f it Jiiiy the exhibition of chalk, or some other 
xaedicine with_ which the acid will readily con- 
bine. 

Opium in some form or other must always be 
united with the chalk. It is no use to get rid of 
one complaint when others are lurking and ready 
to appear. It will not be aufhcient to get rid of 
the acidity of the stomach, tlie mouths of the 
vessels that are pouring out ail this mucus and 
Uood must be stopped ; and we have not a more 
powerful or useful medicine than this in our whole 
catalogue of drugs. It acts by removiug the irri- 
tation about the mouths of the vessels, and when 
this is effected tliey will cease to pour out so much 
fluid. Other astringents may be added, and a 
carminative mingled with the wliole to recall the 
appetite, and rouse the bowels to healthy action. 
The following medicine will present the best com- 
bination of ail these things : — 

nECIPE(No.e3.) 
Take— Fiepaced chr.lk, two drams ; 
Pordctcd opium, ten grains ; 
' Powdered catechu, half & iliam ; 

Ginger, half a dram ; 
EaaeDce of pejjperminEt fire drops i 
Mix, and give twice every day in half a pint of giuel. 

This will he the proper tlose for a calf from a fort- 
night to two months old. If the animal is older 
^le dose may he increased one half The commiHl 
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talby''s Carminative is not a bad medicine, al- 
tough a dear one, and may be given iu doses of 

>i bottle at a time, 
"When this has been given some time, and has 
failed to stop the purging, I have known the fol- 
lowing given with very good eft'oct ; — 



RECIPE (No. 61.) 



^k Take— Dovo's powder, two acniplES ; 

^^ft Slati;)!, ur arrowroot, in powder, one oimcet 

^^L CoQipound ciiuiHmon poviler, one dtam ; 

^V Powdered kina, hUl'a dratB. 

^V Boil the sUrch or smiw-ioot ■□ a piDl of water until i< iKCOmea 

^^■Ml ifakkcDed, and thea giadually stir in the oibei ingredients* 

^^ This may be giren morning and night. 

When constant and violent straining accom- 
paniee the expulsicm of the dung, an injection of a 
pint of thick gruel, with which half a dram of pow- 
dered opium ha£ been mixed, will be very useful. 

Disrrhcea will often in the early stage be accom* 
panied, not only by inflammation of the bowels* 
but muchgeneral fever. This will be known by the 
panting, and heat of the mouth, and uneasiness, the 
animal lying down and getting up ag^, rolling, 
or kicking at its belly. It will then be prudent to 
bleed. A pint will be the proper quantity to be 
taken from a calf under a month ; after that an 
additional ounce may be taken for every month. 
When, however, the diarrhcca has been long 
esubliehed, and the calf is getting weak, tmd 
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rapidly loEing lleBh, it would be madness to bleed^ 
the strcDgtli of the animal would be more speedilj' 
cxhaustedj and its death hastened. Chalk, tt, 
Btarcb, astringents, and carminatives, will theoi 
afford the only rational hope of success. Aftitt. 
the cure has been completed a great deal of Ctst 
should be taken respecting the diet of the aoiin^f' 
and it will sometimes be useful to give him a 1um|i 
of chalk and another of salt In his feeding placi^ 
to lick them .when he likes. 



COSTIVE NESS. 

This occasionally attacks young calves a fill 
days after they are bom. It is then caused \ 
coagulation of milk in the fotirtli stomach, whic 
is completely distended by, and choaked with til 
solid curd. There is not often any remedy for thi 
The most likely method to succeed is by means ^ 
the stomach-pump, so often recommended, and thi 
to pour in plenty of warm water in wjiicli l^pstfl 
ealts have been dissolved. The first dose may ¥ 
two ounces, dissolved in two or three quarts 4 
water, and ounce doses may be given every d 
hours afterwards, likewise in a couple of quarts i 
warm water, until the bowels are opened. 

The costiveness at this time is generally ] 
duccd by bad management. Either the calfi 
Buffered to suck too plentifully, or put to a cd 
whose milk is too old, or fed with new milk 1 
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dairy promiscuously. All tliese things are 
injurious, and thousands of young animals have 
been destroyed by them. 

When costiveness occurs in calves of two or 
three montlis old, it is when they have been too 
suddenly changed from fluid food, as gruel or 
porridge, to that of a dryer and more stimulating 
kind, and consisting principally of hay. This is 
a dangerous complaint, for there is not only 
obstruction usually in the vianijplies or third 
stomacli, which is emploj-ed in rubbing down the 
hard fibrous food, and becomes overloaded and 
clogged, but the paunch itself is generally filled 
with undigested food, and rumination has ceased. 

Here again every thing depends tm diluting the 
hardened mass, and opening the bowels. The first 
dose of medicine should consist of a quarter of a 
pound of Kpsom salts, dissolved in a gallon of 
warm water. It will not be forgotten, that by 
introducing the pipe a little way, or far down the 
gullet, the medicine may be thrown at once into 
the third and fourth stomachs, or into the first. 
If it is introduced only a little way, and the pump 
worked gently, the fluid will pass on througli the 
canal at the base of the gullet, which was described 
in the early part of the work, and enter the third 
Btomach. Flowing through this in considerable 
quantities, it will perhaps dissolve, and wash out 
the liardened mass contained between the leaves 
'Of .the manyplies, wliile the salts will opeu the 
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bowels, and by emptying tbem soliat tbe food 
forwsrd from the gorged stomachs. 

If, after the bowels have been well opened, tlw 
end should not return, it will be prudent to fasift 
recourse again to the stomach pump, tlie tube tf 
which should noir be pushed farther down thi 
gullet until it enters the paunch. If plenty || 
warm water be now pumped in, and with soiNi 
force, it will stir up the contents of the panncl^f 
and cause them to be disgorged into the can 
leading to the true stomach, or vomiung will 1 
excited, and the greater part of it thus brougtt 
away. The stomach will probably act upon thi 
little that remains, and rumination will again I 
established, and the animal will do well. 

There are few things so dangerous to yon^S 
cattle as being thus sapped or costive. It is ths 
foundation of fever, and of many a serious con 
plaint. As soon as the dung is observed to I 
hard, a dose of physic should be given to tl 
calf. A bttle attention to this would keep d 
breeding stock in good order, and their preseroi 
tion, and liealth, and rapid thriving, would abund 
antly repay this little trouble and expence. Fn 
mers in general, however, are shamrfully carelea 
here, and no notice is taken of half the diseasi 
under which these animals evidently labour, ub 
they are past all cure. 

All cattle are subject to occasional costivenei 
and which should be removed aa early as in ll 
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calf, as being the frequent root of all evil. It is 
either one of the gymptoms of the beast labouring 
under inflammatory fever, or it lays the founda- 
tion for inflammatory fever. A purge of Epsom 
salts, or even of common salt, will not cost much, 
and would save the life of many a beast ; let not 
the fanner, however, follow up the farrier's prsctiee 
of giving a cordial drink two or three days after 
the physic, under the notion of removing flatu- 
lence, and promoting digestion, and invigorating 
the system. The fever of which this costiveneas 
is cither the forerunner or the cause, would only 

I be hastened and aggravated by this absurd system 
■f giving cordial drinks. 
I This disease in the adtdt animal has already been 
considered ; in the calf it assumes diflerent and 
more aggravated symptoms, and is more speedily 
connected with consumption and death. The mo- 
ment a calf is observed to cough violently, he 
should be removed from the pasture, and put under 
tolerably warm shelter, and taken care of. A 
bleeding, and a dose of physic, and a fever powder 
nftcT that will usually restore the animal to perfect 
health. 

At times the hoose is epidemic among cattle, 
and hundreds of them die. Proper treatment at 
first will, in the majority of cases, remedy the evil ; 
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but should the animal get rapidly worse, and ^& 
cough be peculiarly violent and distreBsing, can 
should be taken to examine the first that bappoa 
to die, on the farmer's own estate, or that of fa^ 
neighbour, and if the windpipe and the air tuM) 
below should be found filled with the worms whi^ 
I have already described, recourse should be hiiB 
to the spirit of turpentine, which will often ! 
ceed in destroying them. The principle on wl 

the turpentine acts has been already explaii 

The origin of these worms has not yet been satM 
factorily developed ; but one thing is certain, tl 
in nine cases out of ten the farmer may attribi 
all the losses he sustains to neglect of the calf, 
premature exposure of him to cold and wet. 

CANKER IX THE MOUTir. 

The teeth of the young calf follow each other ui' 
rapid succession, and, as is the case with the human 
infant, the cutting of the teeth is attended by 
soreness of the mouth, and disinclination to eat 
Numerous pimples also appear about tbe gums and 
membrane of the mouth, and these often run to- 
gether, and considerable ulceration follows, and the 
animal pines away through lack of nutriment. The 
gums and tongue are sometimes considerably 
swollen, and no small degree of fever is found. 
The first business is to evacuate the 
EpBom salts will here also constitute the prefers 
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medicine, given in doses of one or two ounces, and 
repeated daily until the proper effect is produced. 
As a local application equal parts of tincture of 
myrrh and water may be advantageously applied 
to the mouth, or a solution of common alum in 
irater, in the proportion of half an ounce to a 
pint of water. Should any considerable degree of 
fever accompany the soreness of the mouth, the 
fever drink already recommended may be given in 
half doses, with a scruple of magnesia added to 
each. 
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Little is tnown, and less is attempted to 1 
done in tliis moat important division of our sul 
icct. The diseases of sheep are thought to be 
scarcely woith the farmer's attention, and far ] 
never thinka of employing a veterinary prac^J 
tioner about them unless ahnost the whole of li 
flock is infected, and then he wiU apply too Iat%l 
for the system of maungement has been so iigUi 
jious, or the disease is so ^rmly established, i 
medical aid will be fruitless. This is much I 
be lamented, and very absurd ; for althou}^ 
individual sheep may not be worth much, yet 
numerouB flocks of sheep form no inconsiderable 
portion of tlie farmer'e wealth, and the frequent 
jnortality among these Bnimals is a very seiiooi J 
loss to him. ' 

The internal structure of the sheep so nesrl/ 
resembles that of the ox, that 1 will content my- 
Gclf with referring to the anatomy of the ox, U 
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described in the early part of this work. The dis- 
eases of both have a very great resemblance in 
their nature and cause, and progress, and medical 
treatment. The same drugs are administered to 
both. There cannot be a better purgative for sheep 
than Epsom salts ; there is no better fever medi- 
cine than the digitalis, emetic tartar, and nitre. 
The principal difference is in the quantity to be 
administered ; a sixth or eighth part of the usual 
dose for cattle will be sufficient for the sheep. 
The quantity of blood taken will depend on the 
size of the animal, and the nature of the disease. 
Four ounces would be a fair average bleeding 
from a lamb, and a pint from a full grown sheep. 
Shepherds are apt to bleed from the eye- vein ; but 
the blood generally flows slowly, and, after all, the 
proper quantity will not always be obtained. The 
best place for bleeding is from the jugular, as in 
eattle. A ligature should be tied round the neck, 
irhen the vein will rise so evidently, that it cannot 
possibly be mistaken. It should be opened with a 
tnnall lancet, such as is commonly used for the 
human being; the orifice should be large, and the 
Uood obtained as quickly as possible. 
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This depends «IioIly on the time when the tnpl 
[rot to the ewe, and she carries her Iamb ; 
months. The general time of yeaning is alwl 
the end of Marcli, but in some of the weste 
counties, and particularly in Dorsetshire, by whi 
the metropolifi and some of the towns in the we 
are principally Riipplicd with house-Iamb, it is i 
contrived that the Iambs shall be dropped in d 
middle, or even the beginning of February. Wil 
the hcKt cnrc a great deal of danger attends tU 
eiirly lambing, and even at a later period a 1 
cold nights arc fatal to many Iambs. There j 
notliitig that rcqiiircB more reformation than i 
neglect both of the ewe and the lamb at the t' 
of yeaning. 

I)nring the time of gestation more attention') 
wqiiiri'd lliwn is generally paid. To enable tf 
t'wu to bring her lamb with comparative safety, s! 
hhunld not be too well fed. I have said that oi 
of the most prevalent causes of jiucrperal fever, i 
dropping after culving, in the cow, is her too Ii 
condition. If nlic it fattened while she is i 
it in very probable that a dangerous degree of fevtfr 
fill attend the iwriod of parturition. It is morepo^ 
ticularly so with the cwc ; and there are few dikM 
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' -fliat the farmer should be more careful about than 
that the fah-, but not unusual or forced, condition of 
the animal ia preserved. A week or two before the 
time some better keep may be useful to put theui a 
little in heart. It is a kind of middle course which 
the farmer has to pursue, and the path is not very 
difficult to trace. If the ewe is in high condition 
at the time of yeaning kIic will probably experience 
considerable pain and difficulty; sho ni!l be dis- 
posed to have fever, and may be lost : on the other 
hand, if she has been too poorly kept, she will not 
have snHicient strength to go through the process 
safely, aud she will probably not liave milk enough 
for the lambs. If the dam has not sufficient sup- 
port previously, the lamb will be weakly when it 
is brought ibrth, and not thrive well afterwards. 

When the lime of yeaning closely approaches a 
little care may prevent very great loss to the farmer. 
The ewea Hliould be brought as nearly home as 
possible. They should be sheltered, if it be only 
by a high and thick hedge, from the north wind : a 
kind of shed, however ruddy constructed, would 
abundantly pay the espcnce of building it. At 
night, particularly, they should be folded in some 
sheltered place. 

At the period of lambing the shepherd should be 
far more attentive than he is generally found to be, 
and especially than he is if the pelt of the dead lamb 
is absurdly made liis perquisite. If the master's loss 
^eirant's gain, it is not to be wondered at that 
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there are so many casualties. A rc«ard ii 
ID proportion to the number of ewes and lambsmeA 
would do more than any other thing that I a^ 
aware of to save both the dam and her ofbpm^ 
The care of the farmer or lamber will rary a gn*l 
deal according to the period of the spring, and Um 
slate of the weather. In the early lambing the 
greatest losses are at the beginning ; they ari« 
principally from cold. In ]\Urch or April the 
latter part of the lambing season is most danger- 
ous, for there is mure abundant keep, and noR 
tendency to inflammation. 

The elatting of the eices is a very useful prac- 
tice now. They are thrown, and a portion of th* 
wool is removed from their tails and udders. Tht 
sticking together of the wool from the pui^ng ta 
which the ewe is often subject in the early part of 
spring when the grass is fresh has lost many S 
lamb. When tJie udders are thus cleaned tie 
lamber will more easily perceive the stain on the 
part which, and which alone, will sometimes tell 
him whether the ewe has yeaned, for it is no un- 
common thing for a young ewe to desert her lamb, 
and be found grazing with llie rest of the flock as 
unconcernedly as if nothing had happened. 

An experienced lamber will almost always tcU 
when the ewe is about to yean. If he finds her 
soon afterwards taken with labour pains, which 
continue to succeed each other regularly, and she 
continues lying down, he takes great eare not to 



disturb her; Imtif a couple rf hoan psH, aad the 
lamb is not dropped, he caieiiiny examines her. 
If the nose and the tips of the toes hare pcsoded 
themselves, and the lamb seems to be in the fopet 
position, but the head is large, or the eve is nas* 
row, he leaves her again for another hour ; hot H 
there is evidently a false presentation, he catrhpa 
her, introduces one or two fingers wdD g iaidrJ 
with oil, puts the young one in the proper 
and nature speedily effects the rest. 

The principal art of the lamber is to know wl 
he should interfere : alwajrs, I would say, in 
of a false presentation ; but otherwise reiy raidr^ 
except the mother is nearly exhausted, or the life 
of the young one appears to be in danger. One 
moment^s observation will discover the state of the 
mother; and the d^ree of protrusion of the tongue 
of the young one, and its colour, will not oftefl 
deceive with regud to him. When the tongue 
hangs fiur from the mouth, and is getting livid <« 
black, it is high time for the lamber to interfere. 

The lamber will use as little force as posdble; 
but then he wiU recoUect that the ewe will oftea 
bear a great deal of force being appUed without 
the slightest injury to her, and sometimes ^^^ ^ 
irreat danger to the Uttle one. The «^*^Jf^ 
STte of r one or the other, ^iU r^^^ 
d.«ree of force. When there is m«^e^-t»J« 
nTSe is to be lost, and some strength should be 
applied in the extrication of the lamb. 
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,' The state of the weather, too, will somewhat 
f^gulatc this. In cold neather more time may be 
ullowed. The process of parturition is then slower. 
In warm weather there is more tendency to fever, 
Bud the ene should not he GufTered to eshaufit her- 
aelf too mucli. 

,, Unnatural presentations are often very awkiranl 
things to have to do with. The ewe should be 
jElovea into the pound, and after Iiaving rested a 
few minutes, some of the fingers, or the hand, if it 
is small, should be introduced into the vagina. If 
only one leg presents, and the shoulder thus forms 
an obstruction, the other leg will generally be 
fasily laid hold of and brought down. If the 
neck is bent, and the crown of the tiead presents 
itself, it may he pushed back, and the two fore- 
paws brought into the passage, when the musle 
■will naturally follow. If the foetus lies sideways, 
the cord will distinguish between the ribs, or the 
^ine, the side, hack, or belly- Tlie turning is 
sometimes a difticidt thing; but practice will often 
i^yc to the lamber a great deal of eleverncss in this 

deration. 

In extreme cases, and when the lamb is evi- 
dently dead, it may be necessary to introduce a 
blunt-pointed knife into the uterus, and cut the 
ftetus to pieces. The greatest care must be taken 
Aat the m-jther is not wounded, for that would 
jiroduce inevitable death. Whcu the lamb has 
:en thus taken away piecemeal) a htfl^^m 
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an ounce of Epsom salts, with a few grains of 
ginger — should be given to the mother, who should 
dieu be left undisturbed for several hours. 

The ewe, and especially if she was in high con- 
dition, is occasionally subject to after-pains. Some 
of the country people call it heaving. It conti- 
nues many hours, and sometimes exhausts and 
destroys the animal. It is particularly dangerous 
if she has been too well kept, and much force has 
been used in extracting the Iamb. Twenty drops 
of laudanum should be given in a little gruel, and 
repeated every second hour until the pains abate. 
It will always be prudent to bleed the ewe if she is 
not better soon after the second dose of the lau- 
danum. 

The womb is sometimes forced out of the orifice 
when great force has been used in extracting the 
calf. It must, if necessary, be cleaned with warm 
water, and carefully returned by a person with a 
small hand. Gentle and continued pressure will 
effect this much sooner and safer than the applica- 
tion of the greatest force. It will, however, again 
protrude if a couple of stitches with tolerably 
strong twine are not passed through the lips of the 
orifice. If the womb is thus returned before it has 
been much bruised or inflamed by hanging out, 
there will be little danger to the mother, who may 
suckle her lamb as usual. When she has accom- 
plished that, she should be fattened^ for the same 
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accident would almost ceitiunly happen at her nexb 
parturition. 

Attention should now be paid to the lamb, sofi 
he requires it even more than the mother. It 
want of care that causes the loss of more than fouTrf 
fifths of the dead lambs. The principal evil i* 
exposure to cold. If the weather is severe great 
numbers of lambs are often lost in a single nighb 
A few hurdles with straw, or a warm quick hedge, 
would save the greater part of them. The fannec 
need but use his observation to be convinced ho» 
eagerly the ewes and the lambs seek that sbelteff 
and bow safe they are compared with others thtt 
are exposed. Some breeds are more liardy thaa 
others, hut the hardiest of tliem will not endnn 
absurd and cruel neglect and exposure. Let the 
farmer think of the sudden change from the wanntb 
of the mother's womb, to tlie driving sleet, and d* 
cold wet ground ; he will not wonder tliat so manf 
of his lambs are palsied and starved to death. 

The lambs are not quite out of danger when • 
day or two has passed after they have dropped 
They live for the first week or fortnight on tbft. 
niother''3 milk, and then begin to imitate tba> 
parent and graze a little : indeed, they have net 
their teeth up to enable them to graze at firsb 
They should not be put on too good pasture «(. 
this early period, for the change of food is oflea> 
dttsgeious. A lamb of a fortnight old vtU ol 
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wketi suddenly, refijse the tent, cease to ruminate, 
«ircll, heave, and die, in less than 2i liours. On 
iKiog examined the stomach is sometimes found 
.«Dormously distended, at other times there is little 
Hood in it, but alnayis there is a great deal of bile 
M the upper intestines, with intlammation there, 
llfae evident cause of deat)i, and produced by the 
change of food. When, at three and four months 
<4^d, the Iamb is perfectly weaned, he is subject to a 
aimilar complaint, and from a similar cause. The 
lunb should certainly hare better pasture when he 
tl deprived of his mother's mi\k, but the change 
should not be sudden aud violent. Those who 
die at the earlier period are often called gall' 
lambs, from the great quantity of bile found in the 
intestines . 

Physic will evidently be required here, such as 
Epsom salts in doses of half an ounce every second 
or third day ; and if there is much swelling the 
stomach pump will be used with advantage, both 
in extricating the gas, and in injecting warm water 
the stomach, either to cause vomiting, or to 
ih out the contents of the stomach. 
The operation of castration is a very simple one 
the sheep, and yet is often attended with danger, 
sometimes resulting from the unskdfulness of the 
operator, and at other times from some unfriendly 
state of the atmosphere. I have known on the 
same farm, and the same gelder being employed, 
^at in one year not a lamb has been lost, and in 
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the following year several scores. Generally speak- 
ing, however, tlic fatal result is to be attributed to 
bad management. The younger the Iambs are the 
better, provided they are not very weak. From 
ten days to a fortnight seems to be the most prop« 
time, or, I may say, as soon as the testicles can be 
laid Jiold of. I ivould advise the farmer never » 
set apart a day when the whole or the greater part 
of his male lambs are to undergo the operation, for 
many of them will then be too old, and he will 
assuredly lose some of them, he should take them 
soon as they are ready, although there may be onlj 
a few at a time. 

The lamb being well secured, the scrotum or bag 
h to be grasped in one hand high up, and the 
testicles pushed down as low as possible ; two inci- 
sions are then to be made across the bag at the 
bottom of it, and the testicles forced out. The 
gelder now often takes the stones between hit 
teeth, and bites the cord asunder. This is a nasty, 
and a cruel way of proccetUng. The better way 
is to draw the testicles down an inch or more from 
the scrotum, and then to cut through the cord 
close to the scrotum with a knife that is not very 
sharp. Scarcely a drop of blood follows when the 
cord is thus separated, the iipper end retracts into 
the bag, and there is not half the danger of inllam- 
tnation which there is wheu the cord is guawed and 
torn by the teeth. 
Except the lamba.are very veakly, itud the era 
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much exhausted and emaciated, it will not be requi* 
site to give any medicine after yeaning. In the 
great majority of cases the animals will do a great 
deal better without it. Should, however, tonic 
medicine be necessary, I know nothing better than 
the following : — 

RECIPE (No. 1.) 

Take— .Gentian root, powdered, one dram ; 
Carraway powder, half a dram ; 
Tincture of carraway, ten drops* 
Give Id a quarter of a pint of thick gruel. 

If they will not feed well they should be forced 
with good gruel, and the best is made of equal 
parts of oat and linseed meal. 



SECTION II. 

THE DISEASES OF YOUNG LAMBS. 

These are numerous, and many of them dan- 
gerous ; some belonging to the period which I have 
been describing, and others often occurring when 
the animals get a little older. 

COAGULATION OF THE MILK. 

I have spoken of this when treating of the dis- 
eases of calves. The lamb is, if possible, more 
subject to it than the calf is^ and it carrieF 
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finest and best of the flock. The farmer likes to 
«ee his lambs growing fast ; but it is possible to 
make more haste tlian good speed. The lamb 
may have excess of nutriment, and particularly of 
its mother's milk. When a lamb thrives at an ex- 
traordinary rate, the bag of the mother should be 
examined, and it will be prudent to railk away 
daily a little of its contents, otherwise the yet weak 
stomach of the young animal may have more coagu- 
lated milk in it than it can digest. All the niilk 
coagulates in the stomach, and when it accumulates 
too fast the stomach has become perfectly choaked 
irith it, and the lamb has died. Two pounds of 
curdled milk have been found in the stomach of a 
lamb. When a thriving Iamb, with a healthy 
mother with a full bag, begins all at once to be 
dull, stands panting and distressed, can scarcely 
be induced to move, is costive, and considerably 
swelled, it is probably from this cause. Plenty of 
warm water should be poured down by means of 
the stomach pump with a smaller tube, and with 
ialf an ounce of Epsom salts dissolved in the 
■water. The farmer with a valuable flock of she^ 
will lind the stomach-pump as useful for them as 
for cattle. When the bowels have thus beeo 
opened, and the curdled milk has in some measure 
passed oft', the stomach may be strengthened by 
occasional doses of the Tonic Drink, No. 1, p. 229. 
The ewe and lamb should then be turned ista 
scantier pasture. ■ 
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r There is not s more destructive disease among 
ing lambe than this. It frequently attacks them 
when they are not more than a day old, and carries 
themvoff in the course of another day, Of'leuer it 
does not attack them until they are nearly a week 
old; they have not t]ien a great deal better chance : 
but if they are two or three months old, and have 
gained a little strength, they may, perhaps, weather 
the disease. The causes are various, but not 
always difficult to discover, and generally referable 
to the neglect or mismanagement of the farmer. 
It may be the consequence of absurd and cruel 
exposure to cold, For sheep generaUy, and more 
particularly for Iambs, I once more repeat it, and 
I would impress it on the mind of the farmer and 
the practitioner, shelter is the first and grand thing 
to be considered, I do not mean in a close and ill 
ventilated place, but that defence from the wind and 
snow which it would cost the farmer little to raise, 
and for which he would be amply paid in one sea- 
son. If it probably arise from cold the remedy is 
plain, better shelter, and, for a few days, housing. 

It sometimes arises from want of proper sup- 
port ; the ewe, if it is her first lamb, may have 
deserted it, or she may have little milk to give it ; 
and the combined influence of starvation and cold 
produces diairhuca sooner than any thing else. 
Warmth, and new cow's milk are the begtreawdim 
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Not unfrcquently the inother''s milk seems to dis- 
agree with the lamb. It is naturally aperient. It^ 
may now be too much so. If her teats are full,* 
and she evidently has plenty of milk, this will pro 
fcably be the cose. She should be fed on dry ineflti' 
for a day or two, or should be turned out only 
during the day, and housed at night, when sho>« 
should be allowed a little hay. W hile the food it 
altered the bowels should be well cleansed. There 
may be something amiss about the ewe, wfaicb>« 
causes the milk to be thus purgative and unwhole*! 
Bome. The best purgative for- sheep is the foV' 
lowing : — 

RECIPE (No. 3.) 

Purgh.g Dii«k >r Sh<:rp. 
Tak£ — Epsom Baits, two oudcbb : 

Powdered carrawajis, a quarlcT of an oud; 
Warm thin gruel BufGcleut to disaolve the salu. 

This being given to the motlier will likewise be 
of service to the lamb, by helping to carry off any 
acidities or crudities from the stomach or bowels. 

In a disease so fatal, and which runs its course 
so rapidly, no time is to he lost, and therefore 
astringent medicine should be administered to tha] 
lamb as speedily as possible. 

BECIPE (No. 3.) 
AUtiBHent Drink for Lamb: 
, Take — CoaipDutid cliulk powder with opium, Lico ouacea: 

EsBcnte of peppermint, three drops : 
lllx with B little iljin Uarcb, and give morning lud nighb 
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If the animal should still linger on, and llic 
purging should not be much abated, it is probable 
that the milk of the mother is most in fault. The 
Iamb should in this case be immediately taken 
from her, and fed with cow"'s milk boiled, to every 
pint of which a scruple of prepared chalk has been 
added, the astringent drink being continued as 
before. 

If the purging abates, the medicine should be 
immediately suspended, or not given so frequently, 
lest coatrveness should follow, a disease which I 
shall presently describe, and which is often fatal. 

The lamb with diarrhcea should immediately be 
docked if the operation had not been previously 
performed, and the hair should be carefully cut 
away under the tail, otherwise it is liable to become 
clotted. It will adhere together, and form an 
obstruction about the aous, so that the ficces can- 
not be discharged. The least ill consequence of 
this will be very great' soreness about the part; but 
in many cases the animal will die from the obstruc- 
tion before the existence of it is suspected. 

The colour of the discharge will considerably 
influence the mode of treatment. If it is of an 
olive-green colour, the drink should be persevered 
in, and on every third day half a table-spoonful of 
castor oil should be administered. If it is of a 
white colour, the gruel must be made thicker, and 
two grains of calomel added to the drint once in 
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two days, the medicine being continued witbaA> 
the calomel at the other times for administering it.^ 
If the lamb is two or three montlis old the medtf 
cine should be correspondingly increased, and h 
haji a better chance; if he is five or sis month 
old he will only be lost through the negligence a 
the farmer or attendant. The same means mm 
be pursued ; but another thing must be added, aM 
that of the greatest importance, — a change of pal 
tuie from a succulent to a bare and dry one. Thf 
removal to a stubble field is a frequent, and a v< 
successful practice. 

COSTIVE NESS. 

When no evacuation appears to be made, i 
the animal is continually straining, two i 
stances must be carefully esamined into, — firs^ 
whether there is the obntruetion of which I ban 
spoken, utterly preveiiting the discharge of tl 
dung ; and if this should not be the case, whethe 
after these efforts a drop or two of liquid 1 
may not be seen : this would clearly indicate | 
very different state of the bowels from costivenes* 
the bowels are actually relaxed, — too much so, xa 
the straining results from irritation about the anua 

Actual costivcness, however, is not an unfrequei 
complaint, and must be speedily attacked, for it | 
«ither the accompaniment of fever, or it will v 
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dpeedily lead on to feTer. The existence rf fever 
should be carefully inquired into ; heaving of the 
flanks, restlessness, and heat of the mouth, would 
be sufficient indications. Bleeding in proportion to 
the degree of fever, and the age and strength of the 
Iamb should then be had recourse to. Next, the 
bowels must be opened : one-fourth of the Purging 
Drink, No. 2, p. 232, will be the best thmg that 
can be ^ven, and it should be repeated every sixth 
hour until the desired effect is produced. The 
lamb may be turned into greener and more succu- 
lent pasture, and especially where there is any 
fresh flush of grass; and if, after a while, he should 
altogether refuse to eat, he may be drenched with 
gruel, in which a little Epsom salts should always 
be dissolve. While this affords nutriment, it .will 
cool the animal, and open the bowels. 

STAGGERS. 

Many lambs are lost from this disease, and the 
fiinner most certainly has here no one to blame but 
himself. It attacks the most thriving lambs, and 
especially when they are about three or four months 
ddj and it arises from the farmer making a great 
deal more haste than usual in fattening them for 
the market. It resembles the blood in cattle, and 
is usually produced by the same causes. 

The lamb will appear to be in perfect health. 
All at once he will stand still, heaving violently at 



the flunks, the head protruded ; or he will wander 
ftbout with a great uncertainty in his walk and 
manner ; he will then all at once fall down, and lie 
struggling upon his back until he is helped up, oc 
dies. Sometimes he is very much convulsed. 

Bleeding must be resorted to immediately, and 
afterwards the bowels well opened by means of the 
Purging Drink. If the animal does not imme- 
diately die, some cooling febrifuge medicine should 
be given, after the bowels have been well opened. 

RECIPE (No. 1.) 
Cooling Fever Driuk. 
Take — Fdwdercd digilalia, one Ecniple ; '' 

Nitre, two druina : , 

Mix with thick gruel, and lei ic lie giveci twice ctcij day. 

On examination after death, the head will be 
found to be the principal part diseased, the vesseltf) 
will be distended with blood, and there will somei- 
times be water in the ventricles. 

I have seen half a dozen lambs in staggers in the 
same field at the same time. They had all been 
e.vposed to the same cause, and when the disease 
had begun in one or two it spread among the i 
by the strange, and often too powerful influence of 
sympathy 



SECTION III. 

BED-WATER. 

This disease is most prevalent at the latter end of 
autumn or the b^inning of winter. It is generally 
observed among those who are in the most thriving 
condition, and especially if they have been turned 
into new and rich pasture, and by the side of a 
copse or wood. Sometimes it is very sudden in its 
attack, and speedily fiital. In some fine flocks I 
have seen it destroy the animal in twenty-four 
hours ; but that was inflammatory fever rather than 
pure red-water, and the kidneys shared in the gCr 
neral affection. In other cases it is less violent, 
and also slow in its progress. The sheep is first 
observed to be off its feed, dull, disinclined to 
move, loiters behind, pants, is restless ; then fol- 
lows the red-water: first, the urine is simply 
tinged with blood, then there appears to be a great 
deal of blood in it ; it afterwards seems like un- 
mixed blood; and last of all assumes a black 
colour, and becomes foetid. It is inflammation of 
the kidneys, and rupture of some of the vessels of 
the kidney. 

The plan already recommended for the treat- 
ment of inflammatory diseases in cattle must be 
here pursued. The sheep should be bled, should 
have repeated doses of Epsom salts^ and be turned 
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into the shortest pasture that there is about the 
farm. In some cases it will happen that the phyuB 
snd bleeding will nearly or quite remove the com* 
plaint ; but should it continue, and the dischar 
of blood be as profuse, the kidney, the part psrtic» 
larly diseased, must be stimulated. TurpenUM 
must be given. i 

RECIPE (No. 6.) 

Drink Jbr Red-rcatCT. 
TaiE— Oil of turpentine, and 

Mix them well ti^ethcr, anil give them in a quuier of a pint) 

The bleeding now probably proceeds from 
ness of the vessels more than active inflamtnatioid 
and this stimulus being applied to the part (ft 
turpentine has its principal effect on the kidne^] 
they may perhaps recover their tone. 

At the same time, as in cattle, astringents mri 
sometimes be administered with manifest advaB> 
tage, but small doses of Epsom salts must also tfcj 
occasionally given if the bowels should becoi 
confined. 

HECIPE (No. 0.) 
Aitringml Drink for Sed-vatir. 
Take — Powdered calechn, half a dram ; 
Alum, a scruple; 
Ginger, a scruple: 
Mix, and ^VE in a quarter of a pint of (he deCDcCion of H 
buki made by builtng three ounces of oak bark bruised, la a 
cf water, until it ii reduced to a pint and a half. 
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The pasture should be changed the moment red- 
Traler appears in a flock. A dry pasture, with a 
short bite, and where there are no leaves of trees 
lying about, has, in cases of simple red-water, 
effected a cure without the aid of any medicine. 
When sheep are first put upon turnips, red-water 
occasionally appears among them. The first step 
towards a cure — change of food — is likewise indi- 
cated here too. Shorter pasture should immediately 
be found, and if the sheep aie afterwards turned back 
to the turnips, or clover, or succulent grass, they 
should have a portion of good hay, sprinkled with 
ealted water, allowed them at night. 

JEvery shepherd should have a little horn made 
of thai of a sheep, which will hold about the usual 
quantity of medicine given as a drink, or" at least 
the quantity which it will hold should be carefully 
ascertained, and then a large bottle of the mixture 
may be taken into the field, and the proper dose 
given to as many of the sheep as may seem to 
require it, without the trouble of measuring it every 
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This is a dieeaae too well known by fanners, i 
occasionally prevalent in every part of the king- 
dom where the pasture is luxuriant, and the system 
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of close feediDg is practised. I have known more 
than a hundred sheep die on one farm in the course 
of a fortnight, and entirely because the iiinnet 
would not take warning by the loss of the first, snd 
put them on poorer ground, but obstinately pur- 
sued his plan of fattening them as fast as he cmH. 
In spring, particularly when the young grasses 
shoot and arc full of juice, and especially after a 
few warm days, the blood appears in the flock, and 
the sheep die away by scores. The rich pastures 
of Boinney Marsh, in Kent, and the .sedgemoors 
in Somersetshire, are particularly productive of tint 
malady. 

It is not always that warning is given of the 
attack, but generally the afFected sheep will aepa- 
rate himself from the rest of the flock, appear duU^ 
hang his head, his eyes will be heavy, and, if ex- 
amined, bloodshot. The nnimal will breathe short 
at .the flanks, stretch out his fore-legs to ease him- 
self, with great difficulty be induced to move, or 
will stagger about, threatening to fall every tett- 
ment. If neglected, six hours will occa^oi 
close the affair, and the animal will very rarely B 
cight-and-fbrty. On being examined there is i 
and effusion of yellow or reddish f.vid thro^ 
the whole of the cellular membrane ; the veins S 
every where turgid with blood, the muscles livid" 
black, and the whole contents of the belly i 
chest dark- coloured, hastening to decay, and o" 
sive almost as soon as the animal is dead, _ 



an ewe near her lambing that is attacked, the lamb 
Kill always be fouiid dead and putrid. 

Jlleeding is the grand thing. On it alone cnn 
much dependence be placed ; and if the animal is 
bled at tlie commencement of the disease, and 
plenty of blood is taken away, he will usually be 
saved, although nothing else were done. The ju- 
gular is the vein that should be opened hero, be- 
cause most blood can be procured from it, and most 
rapidly procured, circumstances both of immense 
importance in such a case. The sheep should be 
bled until it staggers, and falls. Then comes, as 
in other similar cases, physic, and this should be 
liberally given. Two ounces of Epsom salts, and 
no ginger with them here, should be given every 
second hour until the sheep is well purged, and the 
purging should be kept up by occasional doses of 
the medicine for several days, 

The bowels having been well opened, the Fever 
rtrink (Recipe No. i, p. 236) should be given 
morning and night, and the animal turned on 
ahorter pasture, and a partial system of starvation 
for a while adopted, and strictly pursued. 

It sometimes happens, as I have already men- 
tioned when treating of a similar disease in cattle, 
that the stage of inflammatory fever rapidly passes, 
and one of typhus fever, and tendency to putridity 
and decomposition, succeeds. There is httle 
chance of saving the ox in this state ; there is 
scarcelj' any of saving the sheep ; for when he is 




TEK HEAD. 

: down, and foBins at the motitli, uid loolM 
isly at his Gides, it is p^nerxUy nil over widftj 
him. If, however, any tiling is attempt^, 
following tonic mixture is as good as any. 

RECIPE <No. 7.) 
Tonic Driukjbr Shrep. 
Take — Gentian rocc, pondered, a diam ; 
Gln^r, a iiniple ; 
Spirit of nicroai ether, adram; 
TiuctuiB of catdaniDinB, a diam : 
JiVw, imd give in a little grud. 

It is a very good practice when the ifisease OMS 
appears in a flock, to bleed every sheep, and pi) 
each a dose of physic, and change the pasture. 
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STURDY, GIUDINESS, OR WATER IN THE HEAS. 

This is a very singular, and also a very fatal da 
case. It commonly attacks yearlings; a two a 
three-shear sheep is generally exempt irom 1^ 
The animal becomes dull, separates himseU* 
the rest of the flock, is frightened at the m« 
triding circumstance, and at tlie least noise; 1 
runs round and round, but always in one directioi 
holds Ills head on one side ; if there is a brook 
the lield he will stand upon its banks, pouiif 
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the running Btream, and nodding and staggering, 
until he very frequently tumbleE in ; or lie broaks 
from bis fit of muEJng, and gallops wildly over the 
field, but with no certain course, and with no deter- 
minate object Soon his appetite fails, or he evU 
dently feels so much inconvenience when he stoops 
to graze, tliat he gives up eating altogether ; and 
then he wastes rapidly away, seems to be half 
stupid, and at length dies a mere skeleton. 

The disease generally attacks the weakest of the 
flock. It is evidently connected with some peculiar 
state of the atmosphere. 1 1 is most prevalent after 
a moist winter, and cold, and ungenial spring. It 
umially begins in the spring, continues through the 
summer, and disappears as the winter approaches* 
It is not contagious, nor does it seem to be here- 
ditary ; it is dependent partly on tlie season, but 
more on the health ami strength of the animal. 
It may be prevented by good and upland pasture ; 
and is most common in l-jv and marshy ground. 
Having once attacked the animal, and gradual loss 
of flesh having commenced, the case is hopeless. 

AU medicine will be thrown away. It is the 
consequence of pressure on the brain by a strange, 
bladder- like-formed animal; and it would be more 
for the advantage of the owner to destroy the sheep 
if he is at all fit for the butcher, than to commence; 
any desperate and fruitless course of medicine. 
Farmers now seem to be agreed that all the symp- 
toms depend ou water in tbe head, and that a; 
x2 
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Sli WATF.Ii IS THE HEAD. 

young aud wcaWy alieep is more liable to this acco^ 
mulatiou of water thau an older and stronger on^ 
and especially nfeer a wet season. They found a^ 
length that it was a bladder of water, but tbey di^' 
not comprehend that that bladder was an aniin^ 
tliat had got there in some unknown way. 

They took various methods to break this bladde% 
as hunting the sheep with dogs, and friglitcoiii^ 
him half to death, throwing him into a gravel pi^ 
and various other absurd as well as brutal methods^. 
They much oftener succeeded in breaking thft 
animal's neck than rupturing the bladder. A|fc^ 
length some bethought them of getting at, 
puncturing or removing, this bladder by some opof 
cation. They thrnst iron wires or skewers up ths 
nostril, and into the brain, and aumetitnes suOf 
cecded in effecting their purpose. If they hit upa%. 
the nuisance, and pierced his envelope or skii^ 
they were made aware of it by a greater or small^ 
quantity of water flowing from the nostril, and thej^ 
could always tell on which side the insect lay, b}£, 
the sheep indining his head on that side. The^^ 
oould also sometimes tell the very situation of t!u( 
hydatid, for after being a long time inclosed bta 
tween the skull and the brain, and pressed iipoft. 
by both, and pressing upon both of them in tur% 
not only in consequence of that pressure was ^ 
portion of the hrniii helow destroyed and ahsorbet^ 
l>ut even the bene above was softened, and thuj^ 
^e place where the enemy lay was touite(l,9M,Ajy 
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the softening, or destruction of the bone, nothing 
but a yielding membrane Bom'etimcs remaining over 
a particular spot. Some surgeon suggested that 
this membrane sbould be punctured, and it was 
done 80 with the lancet, or, oftener, a heated sharp- 
pointed wire, and thus the creature beneath was 
wounded and destroyed. Others improved upon 
diiB method of operating. A surgeon s trephine 
was used, and a circular piece of the skull taken 
out at the place where it was softened, and thus 
the hydatid was taken out bodily, and when it was 
done carefully and completely, the hydatid, by 

■ rfight but sufficiently distinct motion, ehowcd lliat 

^■CTas alive. 

^^ Soth these operations occasionally succeeded, but 
the instances of failure were so numerous, that the 
farmer's interest still required that he should kill 
every sheep, unless a favourite, or very valuable 
one, as soon as he was evidently sturdied, and 
before he had wasted and become unfit for the 
market. 

There may, however, be some prevention, al- 
though no cure ; and that prevention consists in 
good, aud sufficient, and upland pasture : yet in 
some untoward seasons even this will not avail with 
unhealthy and weakly auimals. Habitual shelter 
from the sleet and snow of winter, is another and 
^ important means of prevention. 1 cannot re- 
i from again repeating it, that the unfeeling 
idtetnciit of the sheep to all the inclemency of 
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the coldest weather, is the fruitful source of tbt 
majority of the diseases, and of the most fatal ona( 
to which these animals are subject. 

This malady is sometimes accompanied by pals^ 
Every continued pressure on the brain is apt ft 
produce loss of power over some of the limbs ; b^ 
jn this ease the palsy is variable; it shifls from limft 
to limb, and from side to side, and, unlike sim{d| 
palsy, is generally attended by partial bliadnea(| 
and by tlie greatest degree of stupidity. • 

I repeat it again, that no medicine can be of tUi-> 
least avail in destroying the blah, as it is called 
eome parts of the country ; but if either of tlli, 
operations is tried, one of the purging drinks m^ 
be useful in abating inflammation ; and whether 
the skull is punctured or trephined, a pitch plaist# 
over the wound will preserve the sheep from beu^ 
tortured by the flies. • 



SECTION VI. 

GOCGI.es INFLAMMATION OF THE BBAIW. 

This, although a frequent disease of the shetfk 
And of the same part, and almost as fatal as tbM^ 
on which I have just treated, is distinguished by 
such different Eymptoms, that it is scarcely possibla 
to confound them. Inflammatioa t£ jhe 



^aerally attacks the hedthiest slieep, and of all 
•gcs, and more in hot weather than In the early 
Ipnrt of spring. There is no character of stupidity 
about this affection, no disineiination to move, 
po moving round and round, without any deter- 
Siinate object, but the eyes are protruding, hlood- 
fhot, bright, and there is ;in eager and ferocious, not 
.^depressed and anxious countenance. The animal 
U in constant motion ; he gallops about attacking 
Ilia fellows, attacking the shepherd, and sometimes 
quarrelling with a post or tree; he is labouring 
,imder wild delirium, and this continues until he is 
^tsolutely exhausted. He then stands still, or lies 
down for a while dreadfully panting, when he 
afresh, as much abroad, and as ungoveinahle 
-tIS before. 

, The first and the grand remedy is bleeding; and 
tiiat from the jugular, and copiously, and to be 
obtained as quickly as possible. The guide as to 
Ae quantity wiii be the dropping of the auima!. 
To bleeding, physicking will of course succeed, 
tad the sheep should be removed into a less lux- 
uriant pasture. This also is one of the diseasei 
^at should be attacked at its very commencementir 
Violent inflammation of the brain and its mem- 
<l»aiies will very soon be followed by serious disor- 
'.^Utization ; and if water once begins to be formed 
«mder the membranes, or effused in the ventricles, 
ihe case is hopeless. Here also the attention of 
ijumei should be directed to preventioes. One 



aase of goggles may be accidental ; but if two or 
ihree are seized with jji Ha mm alio a of the brain, the 
farmer may be assured that there ia something 
yrong in his system of management, and that, 
^liich in the majority of cases is the root of tb« 
evil, 13 too rich pasture, and probably succeeding 
pi spare feed. A dose of salts should, thcre- 
(pre, be given to each sheep, and the pasture of the 
Khole should be changed. 
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^EiiE again, from the cruel and impolitic abandon- 
inent of tlic slicep, liundreds of them are lost 
during the winter. When tliey are drenched te 
^e skin by continual rains, or half smothered witfa 
fnow, and have not even a hedge a yard high to 
treak the biting blast, can it be wondered that coli 
and cough should be frequent in the (lock ; that il 
should be severe and unmanageable, and even oo- 
easionally run on to inflammation of the lungs, and 
consumption and death ? I am not an advocate (as 
elose housing, or too much nursing. I am awart 
that we may thus render the sheep uniiaturallj 
tender, and more exposed to catarrh and all its con* 
fc^uciicea ; but I would tell the farmer, that thfi 
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ffeece of the sheep, however tliici, is an insufncient 
protection in cold and wet weather, and an open 
and bleak situation. 

The symptoms of catarrh are heaviness, watery 
eyes, ninning from the nose. The discharge i« 
thick, and clings about the nostril, and obstructs it, 
and the sheep is compelled to suspend its^ graziag 
almost every minute, and with violent eftbrts blow 
away the obstruction. Cough frequently accompa- 
nies this discharge ; and if there is much fever it will 
be shown by loss of appetite and rapid weakness. 

There is, however, a discharge from the nostrils 
which sometimes attacks the whole flock, and if it 
is not attended by wasting in flesh or loss of appe- 
tite, the farmer takes no notice of it ; for he knows 
from experience, that in spite of all he can do it 
will last through the winter, and disappear as the 
spring advances. Hut when he perceives this nasal 
gleet, he should keep a sharp look out over his 
tlock, and if there is one that stays behind, or wiH 
not eat, he should catch him, and remove him to a 
warmer situation, and bleed him, and give him the 
fever drinks, and nurse him with mashes and hay, 
and probably in a few days he will be well. But 
if a second or a third should likewise fail, he must 
indeed look about bim ; there is danger to all. 
He must move the whole flock to a more sheltered 
situation — he must move them to a pasture of some- 
what different character. He must take them froHi 
their turnips or their hay, and give them what other 
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fgod Iiis farm will afford. He should, if he fifl 
take the trouble to do so (and he would be ainp)| 
repaid for the trouble), bleed them all round, 
physic them all. This is strange doctrine to tfao 
fiirmer, who is accustomed to look on atid let thingi' 
take their course. It is, however, good ad:>'ia% 
and he will find it so, if he will but follow it. Yl 
let him not in his determination to rouse 
and do something, listen too much to the suggafr 
tions of the shepherd or the farrier. Let him 
give any of tliose abominable cordial drinks, whiiA' 
have been the death of thousands. Wormli^ 
housing at night, Uttering with clean straw, . 
warm gruel if the animal will not eat or drink, 
not only allowable, but useful ; nay, I would alloV 
a Utile ginger, or a little ale with the medicine ; M 
not those compounds of all manner of hot and i»» 
jurious spices, which would kindle a fire in t)v 
veins of the animal, If it were not Mazing thege 
before. 



SECTION VIII. 

BLOWN, on BLAST. 



Tins is of as frequent occurrence among sheep 
oxen, and it is as fatal. The cause is the san 
the removal of the animals from poor keep to li 
and succulent food. When sheep are first tunwd 
on clover, or even on any pasture more nutriticNft 
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that to which they have been accustomed, if 
they are not watched and kept moving during the 
day, and folded elsewhere at night, they are too 
■pt to overload the paimcli, so that it can no longer 
contract upon and expel its contents ; fernientation 
then ensues, and the extrication of gas ; and tlie 
paunch is distended to the utmost, and the animal 
is often suffocated. So prone are some flocks to 
this complaint, that I have seen it appear when 
the sheep were brought from the fold-yard into 
the pasture, before the sun was oH' the grass. 
The remedy of the farmer is the same, paunclditgy 
or thrusting a sharp pen-knife into the paunch, 
between the liip bone and the last rib on the 
left side, when the gas with which the stomach is 
dietmded will escape. The objection to this prac- 
tice is the same as in oxen — that when a portion of 
the gaa has escaped, the stomach will no longer be 
firmly pressed against the side, and the wounds in 
the side and the paunch will no longer exactly cor- 
respond, and a portion of the gas, and of the con- 
tents of the stomach too, will pass into the cavity 
of the abdomen, and (although the animal may 
seem for a while to recover) will be an unsuspected 
source of inflammation, and even of deatli. 

Tlie common elastic tube so strongly recom- 
mended by Dr. Duncan, is preferable to the kuife ; 
the gas will escape as completely, and without any 
postubility of danger. It is passed down the gullet 
into, the paunch. The stomach pump, however, 

here hkewisc a far preferable instrument, for, as 
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was remarked when treating of the hoove in oxen, 
the acid fluid which is probably in the stomach, 
may be piitnped out, or sufficient warm water 
pumped in to escite vomiting, and thus free the 
stomach of its unnatural h)ad. If neither the 
pump nor the tube is at liand, the stick with the 
knob at tlie end of it, should be passed by the ehep*. 
kcrd into the pauncli, and tlius separating the mus- 
euiar pillars that constitute its roof, is far preferable 
to the itnife. 

When a sheep is first seized with the blown or 
blast, he will often be relieved by being driven 
gently about for an hour or two, and put into a 
bare pasture. In the act of moving, these pillan 
will be occaEionally separated a little from eacb 
other, and the gas will escape ; but the animal must 
not be gallopped or driven by dogs, lest the at« 
tnach should be ruptured. 

The animal having been relieved, or the cott- 
tents of the stomach evacuated, a purgative should 
always be administered, and that combined with, 
eome aromatic. The following will be useful. 

RECIPE (No. 8) 

Phyiicfir Bhan. 

Take — Oluuber'a sails, one ounce, anil ilisiwIVe in 

Peppennint water, four ounce! ; to this >d<^ > 

Tinclure of gioger. ■ diani; 
. Tinctuie of geoUaJ], a dram ; 

Boiling water, an ounce. 
Tliii ahoiiM be given ever]' ibi tiouTB, until tlie ba*I«ls «• 
opened, and half tlie quantity on cacli of the four next mominga. 
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THE YELLOWS, OR JAUNDICE. 

Sheep are subject to Bevcral sad afTectioDG of the 
liver, among which ranks that destructive disense 
the rot. Jaundice is a less formidable malady, but 
often sufficiently destructive. It consiata of a su- 
perabundant discliarge of bile, or an obstruction of 
the biliary tubes, and in either case a considerable 
quantity of bile enters into the circulation, pene- 
trates into the capillary vessels, and thus ttngee the 
A superabundant discharge of bile is the 

ist frequent cause. 

The Uver seems to be a very tender organ in 
fatted and pampered tiheep, and easily inflamed or 
put out of order. In the half-starved, half-wild 
varieties of the sheep, inflammation of the liver 
and jaundice seldom occur ; but too high living ex- 
hibits its injurious consequences in this organ first 
of all. I have often seen, after sheep have been 
'amoved into fair but not too luxurious pasture, 
^that if they have escaped ihe hloicn, a yellowness 
has soon begun to steal about the eyes and the 
moutli and the skin generally ; and the animal has 
been dull, and has disUked to move, and haa some- 
times been purged, but more frequently costive, 

id the urine has been of a dark yellow brown 

(lour. The liver could not maintain its healthy 
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state under this injudicious increase cf nutriment. 
And when the farmer and the slieplierd have c'lthec 
neglected to observe this, or to iidopt tlie proper 
treatment, many of the ^heep have died in a feir 
days. When they have been examined after death 
narks of intense inflammation have appeared ev{ 
where, hut more particularly in the liver, whilst 
has been of a redder brown colour, and doaUt 
natural size, and broken to pieces with the sligh 
force. 

If it is taken in time thii^ is not a disease vtaf 
difficult to treat. On the first decided ycllowne^li 
being observed, the animal should be removed top 
bare field, and should have the Paring Drink {PJ», 
2, p. 23^), and Iialf-doses of it repeated for se^ea/k 
successive mornings, so that the bowels may bft; 
kept in a relaxed state. Mercury will oot f 
wanted. Calomel is rarely a safe medicine, and 
ia a very uncertain one for the sheep. A liols 
starvation, and plenty of purgative medicine, vi)t 
be all that is required . Should the animal appeflF 
to be considerably weakened, this drink will to' 
useful. 



KECIPE (No. 0.) 

General Tcmlc Diink. 

TAtus—Genitu), kwo dranis | 

Colombo, ooe dram ( 




GmgBt.halffldriUii; 
Tinclure of orange peel, on 
Give in four ounces of wnrm gruel. 


dram 
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THE EOT. 



This disease is the very pest of the sheep, and 
destroys more of them than all the other maladies 
put together. There are few winters in which it 
jnay nut be safely said, that more than a. million 
perish by it. The cause seems to be better under- 
Btood than it used to be, and on many a pasture that 
iud formerly obtained a fatal celelirity for rotting 
«becp, they may now feed securely, and yet almost 
as many die as ever. I shall, perhaps, be able to 
show the principal reason of this, and arouse my 
readers and agriculturists generally, to the adoptum 
of more effectual preventive measures. 

The symptomE of the rot in the cariy stage aie 
exceedingly obscure. There is little lo indicate 
tlie existence of the disease even to the most accu- 
rate obseTver. This h one cause of tlic migchief 
that is done ; for it prevents the malady from being 
attacked when alone it could be contjuered. Tbe 
earliest symptom is one that u common to a gnat 
many other diseases, and from which no certain 
concbjEion can be drawn, except that tike animal is 
ill, and Uboon under fever; the aheep is doll, he 
l^s beluod in hta journey to and &Mn tbe toUL, 
and he doea not feed quite so well ; but thin a a* 
mitch ^n eariy symptom of the ttaggtn ai it ia af 
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This, however, goes on some time, and then a 
yellowness steals over the skin easy enough to be 
seen when the wool is parted, and^ most evident in 
the eyelids, and that which is generally called the 
(vhite of the eyes, and which becomes of a p&Iish 
■grellow colour. The lips and mouth are soon tinged, 
jtut not to 90 great a degree. The sheep docs not 
.jA^erwise appear to be ill. If lie does not eat much, 
■he does not lose flesh ; on the contrary, he seems to 
^ain condition, and that for several weeks. Graiien 
-were taught this by Mr. Bakewell. He found thlt 
lie could save a fortnight more in fattening hit 
itheep for the market by giving them the rot ; am) 
he used to keep a wet piece of ground expressly 
jfijT this purpose, and on which he regularly turned 
the sheep that he destined for the butcher. This 
may be a useful hint for those farmers who have loo 
much of this disease every winter. It may be haid 
to be compelled to part with some of the best of 
"their flock, hut if they are watchful they may get 
:lid of the greater part of them without any very 
■erious loss. The farmer, however, is not watchful 
-enough, and he, often, will not believe that his 
■«heep have the rot until tlie conviction is forced 
■ upon him by the loss of some of his flock, and the 
■wasting condition of many more. 
r This thriving period soon passes over, and the' 
ahcep begin to waste much more rapidly than they 
had acquired condition. First there is a perceptible 
nlteration in the countena Hce, — a depreaBcd tft- 
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healthy appearance, accompanied by increased yel- 
lowness. The tongue especially now becomes pale 
and livid. The animal is feverish ; the heat of the 
mouth, and the panting, and heaving of the flanks, 
and general dulness, sufficiently indicate this. 
Some degree of cough comes on, some discharge 
from the nose, or, if not, the hreath stinks abomi- 
nably. The slieep is sometimes costive, at other 
times it purges with a violence which nothing can 
arrest, and the matter discharged is unusually 
offensive, and often streaked with blood. And now 
the soft mellow feel of tlie sheep in condition is n» 
longer found, but there Is au unhealthy tlabbiness ; 
even when there is but little left between the skin 
and the bone, there is a flabby feeling — a kind of 
piiif/ feeling — the parts give way, but they have 
lost their elasticity, they do not plump up again, 
and there is also a crackling sound when the loins 
or back are pressed upon. The farmer knows 
what this Is, and what he is to expect, both in the 
sheep and the ox : very few of them recover after 
this crackling has once been heard. 

At an uncertain period of the disease the alieep 
usually become what the graziers call choc/cered, tliat 
is, a considerable swelling appears under the chin, 
If this is punctured, sometimes a watery fluid es- 
capes, and sometimes matter ; and occasionally I 
have known the swelling burst, and an ulcer very 
difficult to heal has followed. 

.The bowels, which are Tariable at first, become 
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at iength very relaxed. A fcetid purging conwi 
■on of all colours, and which nothing can stop. *i 

The wool begins to fall off in patches ; it is looq 
all over the animal, and easily pulled off, and tfaei 
is a white scurfiness adhering to its roots. T)| 
disease now rapidly proceeds, and while the sheq 
loses flesh every day, and every rib, and eve^ 
bone of the back can be plainly felt, his belly )| 
creases — he gets dropsical. The end is not tk( 
far off. i\ 

The progress of the disease is more or less r 
according to the violence of the attack, or d 
strength or veakness of the sheep, or the cA 
which is bestowed on him, or the utter neglect ( 
which he is abandoned. I Iiave known the sdiM 
•die in two months from the first evident sympl 
of rot, but usually four or five or six months e 
before the animal is perfectly exhausted. 

The farmer is not much accustomed to ezami 
luB sheep after death. It would be better for U 
if he paid more attention to this, for he would d 
cover the nature, and probably the cause of n 
lA complaint that is committing sad ravages in ,^ 
.£ock. The appearances exhibited in the Bhfl| 
that has died of the rot are very singular. TiuM 
appears to be dropsy, not only in the belly, bnt 4 
over the animal. 'Wherever the knife is use 
yellow watery fluid runs out ; and the consequi 
of the existence of this fluid every where is, i 
tiiE muscles, and that which ehotdd be tirm, JuH 



■fat, are yielding, and flabby, and unwliolesoraa. 
When the belly and chest are opened, the heart 
ta pale, and soft, and ilabby, and often to such 
a degree that we wonder how it could have eon- 
iinued to discharge its duty. The lungs are not 
pale, but more or less gorged with blood; and 
there are a great many hard knotty points (lu- 
berdes), on them, and some of them have probably 
broken, and the lungs are full of idcera ; or when 
this is not the case they are studded with innumer- 
able little knotty points of a dark colour. 

The principal disease, however, is in the liver, 
which is much enlarged, often of double its natural 
size, broken down by the slightest touch, some- 
times black from inflammation and congeste<l blood, 
«nl at other times of an unhealthy lividness ; bat 
that which is most remarkable is, that its vessels are 
filled with fiitkes, curiously-shaped things like littlg 
enles, which are swimming about in the bile ia 
every duct, and burrowing into every part of the 
liver. Hundreds, and even thousands of them are 
sometimes contained in one liver. A few of them 
may occasionally be found in the upper part' of the 
intestines, but there only. 

I have seen the upper part of the liver speckled 
like tlie body of a load ; indeed this has been so 
often remarked, that the examiner, if he does not 
Jind flukes, and sometimes when he does, looks out 
for the toad's liver. A curious circumstance is said 
tottke pUcc in the cooking of this liver. If aof 
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attempt is made to boil it, instead of becoiniof 
hardened, it fulls all to pieces, or is in a maniuE 
dissolved. Abscesses are oftener found in the livll 
than in the lungs, and to an extent sufficient to da 
Btroy the sheep without any other cause. At otbe 
times there are knots in the liver as well as in tl 
lungs — small roundish, hardened lumps — and, in 
few cases so numerous, that it is almost impossin 
to find a sound part. ' 

If the farmer would accustom himself to obserS 
these things, and carefully examine every sfaeJ 
that dies in the autumn, he would sometimes deie 
the eiiiatence of this disease in his flock befd 
he would otherwise have been aware of it, and mH^ 
perhaps, be enabled to take advantage of the failii 
period of the rot, if lie should not succeed in h 
medical treatment of the infected sheep. Nay, I 
should not confine his examination to this, U 
should observe the appearance of the ia^de I 
every sheep he may kill for the use of Ms fams 
about that time. It should be a practice nevi 
omitted, and however seemingly healthy the anini 
may die, whatever quantity of suet may cover ti 
kidneys, if the liver is dappled with white spots,'! 
if the vessels of the liver arc thickened, and" 
there be flukes, however small, floating about in t3 
bile, that sheep was certainly rotted; and if ones] 
is rotted, the whole will follow. Aware of this, a 
at this early period of the disease, the grazier ttii 
either by hastening the fattening process, or ihi 
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iDg the paiiCurc, or adopting medical treatment, put 
maay scores of pounds into his poctet, which would 
ethenvise be irrecoverably lost. 

This examination of the slieep will lead us to the 
principal and primary seat of the disease, namely, 
the fiver. "What is the cause of this affection of 
the Uver is another question, and a very important 
one. There is a dispute which no one has yet 
settled, whether this fluke worm is the cause or the 
consequence of the disease- I am very much in- 
clined to think that it is the consequence, although 
it jaay and does much aggravate the disease. These 
parasitical animals, both in the animal and vege* 
table kingdoms, fasten upon a part that is diseased, 
X part the vitality of which is weakened, and which 
is no longer sufficient to throw them off. 

Another disputed point is the source of these 
flukes. Are the eggs taken up in the herbage? 
Does some insect or fly, that is a fluke in one part 
of his existeucc, lay his eggs on plants growing ia 
wet pastures, or by the side of stagnant water F 
We have no proof of this, and we never saw the 
fluke in any other form. Therefore, it is useless to 
dispute about that which cannot be resolved. The 
most probable thing, however, is, tliat the eggs, 
whence the fluke is produced, arc, like tlie eggs of 
many animalcula>, floating in the air so small and 
pellucid as to be invisible to us ; that they are in- 
baled with the breath, or received with the food, 
b4)(.i;iUy find a proper uciit, a proper place to be 
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katcbed into life, in the livei of s sheep Uboui 
under tiie rot. 

These flukes are occauonally found in ^e Un 
of almost every domestic quadruped, but eo G 
it has hitherto appeared, they are in all <tf i 
connected with disease. 

Well then, what is the cause of this afTectii 
the liver ? It is evidently connected with t 
although it may be difficult to trace the coniu 
between this moisture and a diseased liver. 

The history of the rot is plain enough here. It 
prevails, or rather it is only found in boggy, poachy 
ground. On upland pasture, with a light, Eaiitly 
soil, it is never seen ; and in good sound pasture, 
ID a lower situation, it is only seen when, from ut 
unusually wet season, the pasture becomes bo| 
and poachy. It is also proved to demonst* 
that land that has heen notoriously rotting gronl 
has been rendered perfectly sound and healthjrl 
being made dry, that is, by being well usA 
drained. There are hundreds of thuusAiid»>« 
acres on which a sheep, forty years ago, could > 
pasture for a day without becoming rotten, that a 
now as healthy as any in the kingdom. 

We can also tell the kind of wet ground wM 
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Wherever the water will a 



run oft" there is no danger ; but where it lies uBi 
the surface of the ground, and slowly cvapori 
the rot is certain. One part of a common shall'! 
enclosed-; or if it has not been drainedt at li 
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hollows in which the water used to stand are filled up 
snd the surface is levelled. No rot is caught there ; 
but on the other side of the hedge there are these 
marshy places, these little stagnant ponds, where 
evaporation is always going forward, and the ground 
is never dry. A sheep cannot put his foot there 
without being rotted. These are plain, palpable 
&cts, and they are sufficient for the farmer's pur- 
pose, without his puzzling his brains about the 
manner in which wet ground produces diseased 
liver. 

He may be assured that it has nothing to do" 
vith the animal's feeding on stimulating or poison- 
ous herbs. It has nothing whatever to do witfi 
the food. It depends on the wetness ot dryness of 
die pasture. 

How is it then that when so great a part of riie 
country is underdrained, the rot should continue to 
be almost as prevalent as ever ? Why is it not so 
prevalent where the ground has been properly un- 
derdrained .'' There are fields in every well ma- 
naged farm in which the rot is never known. 
There are others in which it still continues to de- 
populate the Hock, 

The draining may not be equally effectual in 
both. It might have been carelessly, superficially 
performed in the one case ; or the soil of the tw» 
pastures may be very different. The one may be 
light and porous, and a little draining may effect 
die purpotie ; iJie soil of (he aihet may be hefwy- 
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and tenacious, and drains not more than a yard 
asunder would scarcely keep it dry. What h moift 
to the purpose, hut less thought of, tJiere may le 
little nooks and corners in the field that have nrt 
been underdrained. A few minutes' trampling uptni 
them will be fatal to the sheep, and one or 
of them upon the whole farm will render all 
labour bestowed on every other part absolutely 
gatory. 

It is surprising how soon the animal is 
The merely going once to drink from 
dangerous pond has been sutficient; the 
over one suspicious common in the way to or fr 
the fwr, the lingering only for a few minutes 
deep and poachy lane. Then it can easily be ci 
ceived what mischief one or two of these ncg)< 
comers, in which there may be little swamps boi 
yard or two across, may do in a farm in other 
specta well managed, and perfectly free from 
tion. 

The affection of the liver terminating m, or 
stituting the rot, is then dependent on nioisti 
and that retained for a certain time on the sui 
of the ground, so that the process of 
may have commenced, and likewise, probably, 
decomposition of the vegetable matter growing 
the surface. 

If sheep breeders would get more in t 
of having oxen to turn upon the aftermath 
h>w and dangerous pastures, instead uf v 



so'&equently to send their fihccp there, becsiieo 
ttiey cannot attbrd to lose that portion of the crop, 
they would not suffer the grievous losses which 
sometimes almost break them down. 

The preventive, then, seems pUia cnoug}i. On 
good sound ground the sheep need not tear the rot ; 
and other stock should be on the farm to paiture 
on the Euspieious or dangerous places. The draixt- 
ing should be efl^ective where it is aticmpted, and 
DO nook or comer should escape. 

Can any thing be done bj- way of cure •■ I am 
inclined to think that there may, and a great deal 
more than the farmer imagines. All, however, 
depends upon the afnge of the diHc-aite. 'J'lic IJver 
may be inflamed, but it must not be diMtrganiwd ; 
it must not be tuberculated or ulcerated ; and thts 
flukes must not hare burrowed too deeply into it. 
The farmer, from habitual observation of his flock, 
must have discovered it at the vcr^' coinmeiicemcnt 
of its attack, or he must have been mad!c aware of 
it by the esaminaiion of some i^heep that died, or 
that lud been slaughtered fur the uw of hi« family. 
Then be may do good. Good is oft(.-a done with- 
out hia help. A succeeuon of dry ««atlicr will 
fAen Btc^, or at least retard the ravage* of tlie rot. 
If moutore be the cause of it he must reinore Uiat 
caBse. He must change the pasture, and drive 
his flock to the driest ground hia farm containa ; and 
beside Uib, be must give a little dry meat : — a little 
tey. Some have advised to feed the Hu«pccted 
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Aeep altogedter on hay. This is carrying 
ter ft little too far ; for in the prime of the eeasm t 
sheep tcill pine for the grass, and rapiiUy lose a 
djtion for want of it. A change to a thorougl 
dry pasture will sometimes do wonders. At 
events, ii is worth trjing. The animals must, bi 
erer, he carefully watched, and if it is not evit 
that the disease is giving way, from their 
cheerful countenance and manner, and the 
tion or disappearance of the yellowness, advvnl 
must be taken of their present condition, and tbcj^ 
must be turned over to the butcher. Let 
&rmer at lea,at do something ; let him either 
iJiem at once, reckoning, and generally ri^th^ 
that the lirst loss is the least ; or let liim set 
work and endeavour to combat the disease; bob 
do not let liim stand with folded arms, and 
the best of his flock to dwindle away one after 
mother. 

As ioT the medical treatment of the rot in elieeiv 
t^ere arc a great many nostrums, but few, if xofn 
have stood the test of estensive experience. Tint 
has partly arisen from a cause at which I ha 
already hinted, the disease not being recognised 
attacked before it has made much inroad on ( 
constitution, and when, or perhaps when atoi 
it will yield to medicine. £ut I believe that w'Ai 
regard to the fairest cases every medicine ha« 
eionally failed, or lailed almost as often as it hi 
encceeded. . We must in no tasc despair : tbf 
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disease has sometimes been suspended, and the 
sheep has recovered. Let not, however, the prac- 
titioner be deluded into the use of calomel, or blue- 
pill, or any preparation of mercur)', because the 
rot is an affection of the liver. Mercury does not 
seem to agree with the herbivorous animals in any 
&im, or fur any disease. £ have seen it do much 
harm ; I have known many animals destroyed by 
the use of it ; but I do not recollect a single ease in 
which it was of service. 

There is, however, a drug, or, rather, a very com- 
mon and useful condiment, which I believe has 
entered into the composition of every medicine by 
which this complaint has been successfully treated, 
I mean common salt. The virtues of this sub- 
stance arc not sufficiently estimated, either as 
mingled with the usual food, or as an occasiiAial 
medicine. All herbivorous animals are fond of it 
It increases both the appetite and the digestion. 
Cattle will greedily eat bad forage that has been 
^»inkled with it, in preference to the best fodder 
without salt, and it seems now to be a well ascer- 
tained fact, that domesticated animals of all kinds 
thrive und^r its use, and are better able to discharge 
the duties required from them. 

The consideration of this induced the use of 
salt in various complaints, and especially in tlie rot, 
which is an affection of one of the moat important 
of the digestive organs ; and it has not deceived tike 



expectations that were raised as to its ssnatiTt) 
power. 

. As, however, the rot Is a disease accompanied bli 
so much debility and wasting of flesh, as well as w' 
strength, tonics and aromatics are usually mingle% 
with it ; but first of all the bowels are evacuate^ 
by goiae of the usual purgatives, and the Epsoni, 
salts are the best. The following prescriptioQu 
should then be tried : — 

RECIPE (Nu. 10.) n 

Mixluri: Jbr Ihc Rol. ,J 

Take— Cpmrnon bbIi, cigbC ounces j I 

Powdered gsDliui. two ounfles ; , ( 

Ginger, one ounce; ^ 

Tincture of tolombo, four Ounces : 

Put the wliole intoa quart bottle, and add valcrsoas to fill dicbotdfii 

A table-spoonful of this mi.iture should be giren^ 

morning and niglit for a week, and then the follow^. 

ing mixture may be given at night, while the former 

is continued in the morning, and by which the flukes 

will be destroyed, as the worms in the bronchi)^ 

tiibes sometimes are in the hoose of young cattle, o 

RECIPE (No. II.) I 

ScnnJ MixlBT,: fir Iht Rul. ■ I 

TiKE-Of Retipe No, 10, page 26fl, i quftrl { '^ 

8piril at turpentine, three ouncca i I 

Shake them well to)ieih« when lint mixed, tni wlietieTct |M 

ntdieilic ii givea. . Two ulile-fipoonfulit are tlie usual dose. i. 

Tito morning dose should be given va atx eospl 



stonriach, and the evening dose before the night's 
feed is given if the animal is housed. 

All the hay should be salted, and some have 
recommended that even the pasture should also be 
impregnated ivith salt. This is easUy managed. 
Select a little plot of ground, or a portion of a 
field hurdled oft', and scatter salt over it as equably 
as possible, in the proportion of ten bushels to an 
acre, Tliree weeks afterwards turn the sheep on it 
to grass, stocking the ground after the rate of ten 
sheep to an acre ; and brine in the same manner 
the field from which they are taken. When they 
liave eaten the grass quite close change them back 
to the other plot, and so on as often as may be ne- 
cessary, strewing at each change five bushels of salt 
per acre on the pasture. The sheep will fatten at 
a rapid rate if the disease is not too much ad- 
vanced, and the disease will sometimes be arrested 
even in the worst cases. 

, I must, however, confess, that although I have 
■n saved sheep from the rot by the use of salt, I 
have rarely been able to restore tliera perfectly to 
their former health. The taint is left ; they are 
more disposed to receive the infection from a slight 
cause; and, six or twelve months afterwards, they 
have died of hoose, or inflamed bowels ; therefore, 
I would recommend that they should be fatted a& 
soon as possible, and sold to the butcher: he will 
always tell by the appearance cf the liver whether 
Uie sbe^ have ever been rotted, la some fev 
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cases lambs have beeo pructired from ewes that 
cured, for one or tvo seasons, but tliey have seft 
dom lasted longer than this. 



SECTION XI. 



: FOOT EOT. 



AT.Tiiotiim this disease resembles the last in mnv 
it is altogether diJTerent in character. It is nil 
so fatal as the liver-rot, hut it is sadly armoyingf 
it is of very frequent occurrence, and it sceias to W 
increasing. 

It is, like the rot, peculiar to certain pastuK ; I 
there is more variety in this than is found with 
gard to the rot. There we must have stagnslil 
water, and the process of evaporation goin^ forwarof 
For the production of the fool rot we must han 
ao/t ground, and it does not seem much to matte^. 
how that softness comes about. In the poachy sxm 
marshy meadow, in the rich and deep pasture 
the lawn, and in the yielding sand of the light 
soil, we must not say that it is almost equally pre 
lent, but it is frequently found. Soft and man 
ground Is its peculiar abode. The native mount 
sheep knows nothing about it ; it is when the hot^ 
has been soUened by being too long feeding in con- 

; with some rich and moist land, 
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begins to halt. This BoftneRG is connected with un^ 
natural growth of hom, and with unequal pressure ; 
and the coagequence is, tlist some part of the foot 
betiomes irritated and inflamed by this undue pre* 
sure, or the weakened parts of the horn too rapidly 
and unevenly growing are broken off, and corroding 
ulcers are produced. Although there would not 
appear to he any great wear and tear of the foot on 
this soft land, yet the horn becomes so exceedingly 
unsound and spongy, tliat small particles of sand 
or grave! make their way through the softened 
mass, and reach the very quick. The hardness ot 
the sponginess of the horn depends altogether on 
the dryness oi moisture of the soil in which the 
animal has fed. 

The first symptom of the disease is the lameness 
of the sheep. On the foot being examined, this 
morbid growth is almost invariably found. The 
foot is hot, and the animal shrinks if it is firtuljr 
pressed. It is particularly hot and painful in the clefc 
between the two hoofs ; and there is generally some 
enlargement about the coronet. There is always 
an increased secretion, usually fetid, and often a, 
wound about the coronet discharging a thin stink- 
ing fluid : sometimes there is a separation of the 
born from the parts beneath, and that too t're- 
quently preceding the dropping off of the hoof. 
In comparatively a few cases the hoofs seem to be 
Wwn to the quick at the wound, and the wound is 
Jtn 01 near the toe. The lameness rapidly increases 
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to 8uch a d^ee indeed, that the slicep is unable 
to Etand, but moves about the field od his knees. I 
have known porUons of the foot rot off from t 
rest. 

Ali this is necessarily attended by a great deal if 
pain, and the animal shows how much it preyi 
upon him by his moaning, and refusing to eat[ 
and ceasing to ruminate, and moHt rapidly was 
Irritative fever comes on, and after the poor cre» 
ture hes crept about the field on his knees for a fev 
weeks, it dies from irritation and starvation. 

Of one thing the fanner may be assured — thai: 
the foot rot is exceedingly infectious. If it OM 
gets into a flock it spreads through the whola 
Some valuable writers have denied this ; but tbeA' 
is scarcely a fanner who has not had woful espe» 
rience of the truth of it. Even on the driest soil 
tlie greater part of the flock have become lame it 
very few weeks after a diseased sheep has coi 
among them. There are some instances in whit^ ' 
a sheep with foot rot has grazed among others for 
months, and no disease has ensued ; and son 
curious experiments would make it appear tbirtCt 

-under particular circumstances it is difficult to pr« 
duce foot rot by inoculation. But these are excep' 
tions to the general rule ; and he who trusts to tha 
n on-con ta^ousness of foot rot will suffer as assii 
edly as the man who, deluded by some of the mi 
chievouH theories of the day, believes that he migr' 

-keep a glandered horse in his stable with impunitjflt 
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The treatment of foot rot is simple enougli, and 
m the early stage of the complaint usually siic- 
cessfiil. The foot must be carefully examined, 
and every portion of horn that has separated from 
parts beneath thoroughly removed, and llio 
lightly touched with the hutyr (chloride) of 
:imony, applied by means of a small quantity of 
rolled round a flat bit of stick, and then dipped 
into the caustic. If a fungus is thrown out at the 
place where the horn separates from the foot, it 
must be first cut away with the knife, and then the 
root of it touclicd also with the caustic. There 
will seldom be necessity for binding the foot up ; 
indeed, the animal will generally do better without 
it. It will be seen by the altered colour of the 
part whether tlie caustic has been applied with 
sufRcient severity, and the dry surface whicli will 
be formed over the sore will protect it from all 
common injury better than any covering. 
iTo these must be added that reasonable and 
ieasful practice of removing the sheep to higher 
Sheep among whom the foot rot is begin- 
ning to appear are sometimes completely cured by 
b«ing driven to higher and drier ground. Some 
farmers, and with a great deal of advantage, have 
their flocks driven four or ^ve times daily along a 
hard road. They thus accomplish two purposes — 
■ away the irregularly formed horn, the 
»qual pressure of which has irritated and in- 
med, and the remaining horn is hardened, and 
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enabled better to resist the influence of ttie moist or 
ioft ground. Where the ulceration is extennT% 
means must be adopted similar to those reco 
mended for the treatment of foul in the foot 
cattle, but in most cases it will be more profitabii 
to the farmer to destroy the slieep with I/ad tool 
nt if it is in tolerable condition, rather than nif 
on a cure which is uncertain, and during the pi*« 
gress of which the animal very rapidly loses tiedl 
and fat. 

If, however, he is determined to attempt a cui% 
let him wash the foot well from all grit and dii^ 
and then cut off every looi>e and detached piece tt 
born, and every excrescence and fungus, and coVft 
the wound with the following powder :— 

BECIPE (No. 12.) 
Cautlic Aitritigeni Pme^rfor Foot Rat. 
Take — Verdigris ; 

Bole armenian ; and 
Sugar of Icud, equal part*: 
Bub them well together, until ttiey are icduccd toa fine pcndiTi 

This should be sprinkled over the sore, and I 
Httie dry tow placed upon it, and bound neatly aoi 
firmly down with tape. The animal should afto^ 
wards stand m a dry fold-yard for four-and-tweotf 
hours. 

On the next day the tape should be remove^ 
and if the surface is tolerably regidar, it may b*' 
touched, as already directed, with the b«tj-i rf 
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inony ; but if any fungus remains tlie powdet 
»uld be applied aiiotlier day. The fungus no 
ttigei continuing to grow, a light dressing with th« 
r should be continued every second day until 
"tiie animal is well. Some prefer a liniment or 
paste to the powder, and it is made by mixing the 
powder with a sufficient quantity of honey. The 
fanner may use which he pleases : but a firm and 
et^sble pressure being prodiiced by the tape ia the 
principal thing to be depended upon. 

The farmer will as carefidly avoid the ground 
which produces foot rot, as that which causes the 
fatal affection of the liver ; and he will attempt the 
name method of altering the charn^'ter of the low and 
noTEt ground by good underdraining. The effect of 
ibis, however, is far from being so certain and bene- 
ficial as wiib regard to the rot. The water which 
vould stagnate on the surfaec may be drained away 
with tolerable ease, but the soil cannot be rendered 
hard and dry, or, if it could, it would not be an 
advantageous change. The sheep might not have 
the foot rot, but the ground would be compara* 
tively unproductive. 

If the farmer intends to drive his sheep a ccjb- 
siderable distance to the market or fair, he will pre- 
pare thecn for the journey by a few days' removal to 
harder and firmer ground, and perhaps by driving 
them a short distance daily, on the still harder 
pubhc road. 
The farmer should aot only tsk« his sheep froia 
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light Eandy soil in long continued dry weather^ 
because they would starve there, but because the* 
alone tliat soil would give tfaem the foot rot : 
yielding nature would not sufficiently keep dowa 
the growth of horn, and many a particle of sanA 
would insinuate itself into the soft and spongy hor% 
and produce inHainmation. For the same reason 
he should avoid dry old pasture at the season whar^ 
the dews are heaviest, because then moisture wouUt 
most abound there. 

Id grounds that are disposed to give the foot 
rot, the farmer would tind it advantageous to haiA 
the hoofs of liis sheep rasped or pared once every 
fortnight or three weeks. This is not often dos^ 
but it appears reasonable, and would uot be vei^ 
expensive. In uninclosed or mountainous countries 
where the sheep have particular tracks, gravel might 
b<; scattered in sufficient quantity to wear and haidefti 
(lie Jiorn. 



SECTION XII. 

THE SCAB. 



This is a most troublesome and infectious diseftsc^ 
and generally to be attributed to bad managemei 
Sheep that liavc been too much exposed to the i: 
clemency of the weather, or that have been halfi 
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starved, and thus debilitated, nrc most Eubject to it. 
The forest sheep are particularly liable to tlie scab. 
It is first discovered by the animal eagerly rubbing 
himself against every post, or gate, or bank, or, if 
the itching is very great, tearing off Iiis fleece by 
mouthfuls. He looks thin and ragged ; and if he 
ia caught, there will apjiear on various parts, an<l 
particularly along the back, cither little red pim- 
ples, or a harsh, dry scurf. The pimples speedily 
break, and this scurf succeeds. The roots of the 
wool are matted together by it, and portions of the 
fleece come off witJi almost the slightest touch. 

No one ever doubted the infectiousness of this 
disease, or sufltrcd a scabbed sheep to enter his 
flock without dearly rueing it. Every post, or 
Stone, or tree, against which it has rubbed itself, 
eeems to be empoisoned. Every sheep that comes 
in contact with it is infected. The itching of the 
eruption preys upon the sheep almost as rapidly as 
the foot rot. A scabbed sheep ia a poor hungry 
looking, half-starved creature ; hb fleece is spoiled, 
and he is useless for the butcher. 

Sheep proprietors used to be fond of various 
lotions for the cure of scab. Some applied a strong 
solution of tobacco, others a solution of sal ammo- 
niac, and others one of corrosive sublimate. If 
these are ever used they sliould not be made too 
strong, for many an animal has been destroyed by 
them all. Not more than a quarter of a pound of 
tobacco shoidd be boiled or infuBed in a gallon of 
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vster, nor more than an ounce of corrosive stibBk J 
mate, and which is prcvioualy dissolved either 8 
muriatic acid or spirit of wine. The sal ammoi 
rarely did much harm, but on the other 1 
more rarely did good, and when used with t 
rosive sublimate fieemed to impair its pow 
There are those who have preferred « s 
arsenic to either of the others. It is as efficMMM 
as any of them, but it is by far the most diB- 
gerous. 

A great tub or vat used to be procured, and h«lf 
filled with cither of these solutions, and the sheep 
put into it one by one, and well rubbed and 
washed until the fluid liad evidently penetrated tht 
fleece, and come into contact with everj- part of the 
skin ; but even where these lotions succeeded, 
they gave a peculiar coarseness and liarshness M 
the wool which very much decreased its value. Thi 
ecurfincss likewise did not soon come ofl^ or « 
it did patches of the fleece sepiu'atcd with, h, 
left the skin beneath it red, and chapped, 
ulcerated. 

An ointment is far preferable, for it softens the 
scurt^ and detaches it from the wool, and saves tfat 
fleece, and heals the chaps and ulcers of the skia, 
and promotes the future growth of the wool. 

The mercurial or blue ointment in a greater or 
less degree of strengtli is commonly used, and i( 
used with caution, the real strength of it bein^ pm^ 
Tiously ascertained, it lias generally a good effiectl , 
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when bought from too many draggiets the 
iHTrtity of mercury is so variable, and ao mxaj 
played with it, that the slicpberd scarcely 
iws how to use it, and too often salivates, and 

destroys some of his sheep. 

If the mercurial ointment is to be used it will be 

advantage to the farmer, especially if he has 

nmny scabbed sheep, to make it himeelf, and that 

he may very easily do if he has a, wooden pestis, 

sad a large mortar, or iron pot, 



RECIPE [No, 13.) 
Mercurial Ointment fir Scab. 
TuE — Crude quicloitrer, one pound ; 

A'enice turpentine, half a poutiil ; 



for five or 
, and that 
ad rubbed 



These should be well rubbed togethc 
aJK hours, until tliey are perfectly unite< 
T»iU be known by a little being taken 
with the linger on a piece of glass. If not the 
sItghteEt globule can be detected, the killing of the 
mercury is complete ; but if the smallest shining 
particle can be seen, the substances are not sufH- 
ciently mixed. When this is completed, four pounds 
and a half of lard should be taben, and the more 
rancid the better ; for liien it more readily combines 
■with the mercury, and gives it additional power. 
This lard may be well rubbud with the misiure of 
mercury and tur[>entine on n square slab of marble, 
«r it may be melted, and when about the tempera- 



tiue of new milk, added to the other ingredieats, 
and the whole stirred together until tlie ointineui 
becomes stiff. 

If the ointment is made during the summer, it 
will perhapii he too fluid to he thoroughly rubbed 
into the sheep. It may run among the neighbour- 
ing wool or run oft' and be lost. Then at thii 
season one pound of the lard should be emitted, 
and a pound of black resin substituted- 

A great deal tlependB on the manner in whitb 
the ointment is applied. It should extend to ever}' 
part that is in the slightei-t degree affected, and it 
should be well but gently rubbed in- The vod 
should he carefully parted on the middle of ttie 
back, from the poll to the tail, and a little of the 
ointment rubbed in all along the channel thus exi 
posed. If the disease is slight, another furrow m 
be made on eitlier side, at tlie distance of (wo 
three inches, and more rubbed in ; but if it ap] 
to be inveterate the divisious should be made, 
two inches distance from each other, and 01 
every part that is affected. A second dresdng m 
be ap])lied four days afterwards if tlio sheep « 
tinues to ruh itself, hut it would not be safe to p 
cccd farther. If the sheep should yet rub, 
milder ointment should be resorted to, which a 
be repeated every second day with perfect 
until the animal is cured. Indeed I should 
very much dittpo^ed to use the milder 
from the beginning, because I could go on to 
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very end, without any fear of unpleasant conse- 
qnenceE; and although the cure Is effected more 
slowly, the process is safer and surer. 
RECIPE (No. u.) 
JUild OiHlmeHtJbr Scab, 
Take — Flovera of auIphuT, kpounJ; 
Venice turpenltce, four ounces ; 
Rancid lard, ito pounds ; 
Slrong raetcurial ointnienr, four Ouncrs : 
Bob ibem well together. 

Flowers of sulphur must be used, and not the 
oominon black sulphur; that Is the refuse of the 
sulphur, and is almost inert, except It derives any 
power from the arsenic which is generally in com- 
bination with it, and that would be a dangerous 
power, I have known two or three animals de- 
stroyed by the use of the black sulphur in oint- 
ment, and which had been empoisoned with ar- 
senic. 

This ointment may be used at any time of the 
year; the mercurial ointment is not safe in cold or 
wet weather. 

Prevention is here again better than cure, and 
the practice of smearing, and especially iu cold 
Mid exposed situations, is very commendable. It 
is not a certain preventive, but it renders the 
Uiimal less likely to take the infection, and It is 
very comfortable and useful to the sheep in pro- 
Uctiug him from the cold, and hindering the vet 
inm penetrating to Itia skin. 
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H RECIFE (No. IS.) 

^M Sturaring Jlfh.i»rti 

^M Tae£ — A gaBoB of common tatj uill 

^1 Titdte pounda of mj iwert grease i 

^H 3f ell ihem together, siining them well while they sie cooling. 

^M Here, as in dressiDg for the scab, the wool is parted 
^M in TOWS from the head to t)ie tail, three or four 
^M inches asunder, and the mixture ia rubbed care- 
^1 fully with the finger at the bottom of eacli row. 
H The fimeared fleece will not fetch so much pet 
pound, but the increase of weight, generally in the 
proportion of five to four, will more than eompeD' 

I sate for the diminution in price. The usual time 
for emearing is in October, and the sheep acs 
hardier and warmer, free from vermin, and gmcb 
rally free irom scab ; and this being the case tb^ . 
evidently thrive better, ore sooner fit for the s 
Itet, and weigh heavier. 
It will be evident erioiigh that every preuni 
cuglit to be taken to prevent the re-appearance a 
this disease- Every rubbing-place of every I 
should be thoroughly washed with chloride of It 
and every sheep that begins again to ferret, hnaMM 
diately separated from the flock. 

The scab appears under an exceedingly vmilH 
form in some mountainous parts of the eoin 
and particularly in Scotland. Mr. Stcvenso 
his communications to the Highland Society, t 
describes two varieties of it. The first he curin 
cxlls redwaler, an imi>ro[>er term, and i 




dally as xht same mamit h giren to xhax Sstbax^ 
of bloody izzxae a» vkick ihtgp are so subject. He 
aajs, ^ TTds AeaR eaamoiily Bakes hs appear- 
anoe abocc Ae brgamfng or end of winfier. azid 
first afieca about die breast and britv. althou^ ac 

over odier parti of die body- 
It eonaalB m aa ■faoTaatioa of tbe skin dwC 

vUcn coatain a UUBf ledoBBf 
contbiiie vat a shoit tine* 
and areMkyoed 
by a Uadddi scab. 

« WIkb tbe flheepaie exposed to cold or wetaeei^ 
die ikm bri^ fretted, makes tbe Wsters rise; ot 
(btj ofhsB aaise fioia cold aftctb^ tbe aauaal 
brtOflaallTy tbos prodocn^ a d^fat fe^er, wbicb 
Aiws o«C Aeae Tcsides od tbe body."* 

TTbe diseased ibeep sboiild be pot into a fold by 
liflBatlC A fitde Mood sbonld be taken, and tbe 
blisteiB sfit up, and a few drops of tbe infusion of 
tobaeeo pot into tbem, and a quarter of an ounce 
of aoiphor given on six succesdre mornings. A 
dose dT pbysic sbonld follow. Tbe parts affected 
should be daily washed with lime water. 

A sofe ykdent eruption is called tbe wUdfirtf pro- 
bably from tbe rapidity with which it spreads. It is 
aMxe infectious than the scab, or, probably, it is 
one of tbe worst species of scab. The nitre and suU 
phur should here also be ^ven internally, and the 
laie water applied externally. 
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LICE, TICKS, AND FLIES. 



Shehp, and especially if thoy are neglected and poor,' 
are often sadly annoyed hy these vermin. They 
frequently precede ihe scab ; the dreadful itching' 
which they occasionally ca»iae prepares for or prfti' 
duces the scab, or they multiply most rapidly vhei' 
the skin is fouled by the scab. The aheep-louKf 
is too well known to every shepherd, of a brownish^ 
or reddish colour, and flat body, with three legs od|' 
either side ; and also the tick with his large round 
body, and small chest and head, which he bunegt* 
deep Ulto the skin, and holds so fast as to be VitH 
difficulty torn oft'. The lice are propagated hj* 
means of e^s or nits : the origin of the tick is nol 
so well understood. 

They are both injurious to the wool, and also to 
the health of the animal from the constant irril** 
tion they produce. The louse is more injuriotu 
than the tick. The tick only buries his heati 
the skin ; the louse burrows, and forms Ms nest m 
or under it. They collect together, and s scab sowt' 
rises, whence a glutinous matter proceeds. TW 
scab continues to increase until it is the sixt of «1 
sixpence, and undermines and destroys the roots m 
the wool, and the fleece comes oft" in patches. Tbt^ 
sheep rub themselves eagerly against every thing^ 
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within their reacli, and tear off the wool by 
mouthfuls. The lice are thickest about the throat 
and under part of the neck, and it lias sometimes 
happened that the sheep has been thus seriously 
injured, or even destroyed in a very curious way. 
He bends his head down as closely as he can to 
get at the vermin, and then some of the wool en- 
tangling itself about the teeth, the head becomes 
lixed, and the animal is suid to be iindled ; and 
thus, if he is not observed and relieved, the head 
will be held until the muscles are seriously injured, 
so that he can no longer comfortably bend Ids neck 
to graze, or until he is absolutely destroyed. 

Many washes have been invented to destroy 
these insects, but few of tliem liave perfectly suc- 
ceeded. Tliat which seeraa to have the best effect 
is thus composed : — 

KECrPF. (No, IC.) 
Aricnleal Wail, fvr Sheep Lice. 
Taki: — Aisenic, Iwo ^ Dunda; 
iiofi soap, four pounds : 
-' Dissolve in thirtj gallons of waUr. 

I"'"" 
(The infected sheep should he immersed in this, 

the head only being kept out, and while he is in 

the liquid the fleece shimid be well rubbed and 

moulded, so that the wash shall penetrate fairly to 

the skin. When taken out of the tub the fluid 

sbould be pressed as thoroughly as possible out of 

th«jlQeee, and which will then do for another of 
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Uie flock, Knd the sheep ^ould be kept from cold 
ftod vet for a few days. 

Other persons prefer the following lotion : — 

RECIPE (No. 17.) 
Mircvrial fVaih/or Slues Lhe. 
Take- — Corrosive lublimBte, one ounce ; 

liuiBte in the spirit until it u ditaolTed, and itanl 
add— 
L'rcani of tartar, one ounce s 
Bay salt, four ouQcis : 
Dissolve ihe whole in two quarts of valer, and apply ■ link ft 
it with a small piece of sponge wherever the lice appear. 

These washes, however, are not always safe, and 
they are very troublesome in their applicatitwu 
The ointment which I have recommended for the 
scab is more easily applied, and more eifectuaL It 
may be rendered mure fluid, and consequently inoie 
easily rubbed in by being mixed with an equal 
weight of neatVfoot oil ; and it should be as esie- 
fully applied over every part as it would be in tbo 
act of smearing, for the vermin will collect aadL. 
burrow in any spot which the ointment may n«^ 
have reached. 

The tick is many limes as large as the louse, 
not so frequently found. When not gorged witkt 
blood it is flat, hut when bloated it is round, 
brown or black, and varies in t>ize from a pin's Im»|J 
lo a small bean. When one of them fastens il 
upon the oheep, it eeemti to retain jneciaal] 
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ine Bituatton "for some weeks, or even mouths, btkI 
yet the young ticks arc found round tlie old ones, 
reBembling jiunierous red points, hut becoming 
brown as they increase in size. They, too, select 
tie sheep that is debilitated by want of proper 
nourishment, or by disease. 

The tick is more frequent on some grounds thaa 
on others. On some farms, even although badly 
managed, It is seldom found, on others it is scarcely 
to be got rid of, even although the sheep should 
be healthy. It would seem as if it were bred oa 
the ground, and one part of its existence alone 
were spent on the sheep. Some shepherds set dili- 
gently to work, and pick them off. This, however, 
■8 an almost endless task. Others dress the sheep 
wdth turpentine, which usually destroys them ; but 
the scab ointment is the surest remedy, as well as 
preventive. 

The sheep is tormented by two species of flies, 
The one endeavours to lay its eggs on the muzzle, 
and thence, speedily batched by the moisture and 
warmth of the breath, the animalcule, or larva, 
creeps up the nostril, and finds its way into the 
frontal sinuses, or some of the cells above the nose, 
and there fastens itself, and lives and grows, until 
it becomes a large worm ; it then creeps again down 
the nostril, assumes the form of a grub, burrows in 
flie earth, and in due time appears agaui in the 
&nn of a Hy. It is only during the time of the 
dspoaiting of the egg that the sheep is disturbed or 
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injured, and then they may be seen huddling to. 
gether on the barest part of the pasture, with the'ff 
noacR close to the ground, aiid by continual shaking 
of the head and stamping, endeaTouring to prevent 
the depoeidng of the egg. When the little worm 
has reached its di;stined Gituation, it eeems no 
longer to trouble the animal, and these boti^ie 
found in the heads of some of tho largest and fattest 
sheep. This is the destined place of this vonn, 
and nature would not make it destructive, or evea 
much annoying to the animal by which it was to be 
supported. 

Another species of fly, or perhaps several sp*. 
cies, are far more troublesome and injurious. At 
some uncertain time after shearing, and seemingly 
oftener occurring to those early than later shearejj^ 
the sheep will be struck with thefy. This will E 
discovered by the uneasiness of the animal. It : 
not the itching of scab, for it is before the usual ai 
pearance of that <Iisease, and when the sheep -mi 
sliorn there was not the least appearance of it. Tli 
sheep will hang down their heads, stand for awhfl 
as if hstening, then bow up their backs, violent! 
shake their tails, stamp furiously with their tcti 
gallop away for a short distance, and then tur 
round and try to bite the afiiictcd part. The ta 
is evidently the part oftenest attacked. 

(Jn being caught there will probably be founi 
little lumps or bladders on various parts, but par- 
ticularly about the tail ; and if these are pierced' 
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they will be found to contain numerous little mag- 
gots. If there are any B«res about the animal 
made in tbe shearing, they will be full of maggots 
in diifcrent stages of maturity, and these vermin 
will crawl through the wool, over almost every 
part of the body. 

In warm weather they are more annoying and 
destructive than could be easily imagined. I have 
£een them spreading from tlie root of tbe tail to 
the very head of the aheepj deepening every sore, 
eating even through the sound skin, and pene- 
trating to the very entraila. 

A sheep struck by the fly sliould not be neg- 
lected a single day, for the maggots will sometimes 
do irreparable mischief in a very short space <tf 
time. The wool should be cut off round the 
places where the maggots seem principally to pre- 
vail, and they should be carefully picked out ; but 
this will not effectually destroy them ; for many will 
crawl far away out of the reach of the looker. 
Some ointment or powder should be applied, which 
will, at the same time, heal the sores and destroy 
the maggot. This may be obtained in some of the 
preparations of lead, The following will be very 
useful : — 

RECIPE (No. IB.) 

Fly Faadir Jbr Slierp. 
TAKE—Wliile lead, two pounds; 

Red lead, one pound j and piix Ilicm (ogeihcr. 

■\Vliile one mau holds the sheep by the head, let 



^^^^^HjpiwVt • AedlgH V ftfipLI-boX CODtt 

^^^^^^^pf ike ftmiet ia kK ligin band, and a a 
^^^^^^^^idk; let luM niwt the inml witfa tbe i 
^VFa> tail of tbe aDbal. and draw h gent^ 
aboog the back as &r •• dw hod, acaitfrrag in iT 
powder as he proceeds. Then let Inni dip liis ba 
is HMH «f Uw oouKst vUe oil, and Emoolb doMQ 
Ae Toed, «™— T»^ the vhole wf the fleece -with d 
«L TIm «in not only deatn^ die maggolB, b 
laerent tbe fbtme miuA a£ tbe fly. Tbeve a 
fe* flies tbat nil! approach say thing that mid 
EtroDgly of tliifi oil ; it voold, therefore, be a g 
pnctice to Einear the &heep vitfa a little of it a 
sbeaniig. No injury could po^bly be done I 
the wool, but, on the contrary, its growth wod 
be promo led. 

If, however, the flies bare made any deep wouni 
eir ulcere, Eome of the ponder should be mixed i^ 
with tar, and the ointment gently nibbed on tte 



SECTION XIV. 

80 HE HEADS. 



This is connected with, or often produced by. •& 
etriking of the fly, and especially in woody i 
tries. Next to the tail, the head is the {tart n 
frequently and serioutily attacked, and in defendiilf 
themselves irom their tormentors tho sbeeg.f 
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quently strike their heads irith their hind feet, until 
at length a conEiderable sore or ulcer is formed. No 
sooner is this done than the fly persecutes tlie poor 
animal with tenfold fury, anxious to lay its eggs on 
or near the wound ; and the ulcer will^ sometimeB 
spread so far and so rapidly as to be very difficult 
to heal, and even occasionally to destroy the 
sheep. 

The first thing to be don« is to procure a cap or 
covering for the head, which may be made of soft 
leather, or even of brown paper, if leather cannot 
be procured. It should he cut so as to protect 
the whole of the head, and yet not come too close to 
the eyes. Then an ointment must be made in the 
following manner : — 



RECIPE (No. JU.) 
Ointment fir Sore Headt, 
Take — Black pitch, two pounds; 



I 

1^^ Flowers of sulpbur, one pound : 

Ji Melt them in an iron pot over a very slow fire, EtJrring logetbcc 
the ingiedienU its Ihejr begin to melt, but enrefuU; watching the 
compounc;, and remoring Ihe pot ftom the fire Ihc moment Ihe in- 
gredients are well mised, imd before they begin lo boi!, for Ihiy 
will Chen rapidly snell to an cstiaordinary extent, and the wbole 
will tun over into the fire. 

While this ointment is warm and soft it should 
be thickly spread upon the leather, and the cap 
fitted to the head. If this be done in the evening, 
when the fly begins to cease to torment the sheep, 
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tlie animal will be quiet, and the ointment wM 
gradually cool, and stick close to the head. 

Some spread the ointment over the head vithi 
the cap, making a kind of charge, a little wcM|| 
being scattered over the top of it ; and if it shoufeft 
be too liquid for this purpose, it may be easU^^ 
stiffened by the addition of a little yeilow resin- 
In some parts of Scotland there is another didJ 
ease of the head Jhat is speedily fatal. On son 
of the Grampians, and the hills of Galloway, if tl 
sheep are sufl'ered to rest for the night near t! 
summit of the mountain, the head will bccon 
enormously swelled, and ulcers will break out, as 
the animal had been bitten by some venomn 
reptile. The stiepherds there call it the hcnd-U 
A great portion of the scalp often comes oft', anA 
the animal generally dies. The cause is unc« 
tain, probably the eating of some poisonous plant' 
the cure is comparatively rare, and the malady i 
kept from spreading only by removing the flucfc 
from these elevated and dangerous spots. 



SECTION XV. 

DtAKKHlEA, OB FCBGIXG. 

The full grown sheep is almost as subject 
purging as is the Iamb, but it is not so diHicuh V 
be cured, nor is it so fatal. A sheep cau Ecuce^ 
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be turned into fresh pasture in the spring without 
beginning to scour, and espccinlly when warm wea- 
ther is succeeding to cold, and the grass shoots 
rapidly ; but this in most cases is beneficial rather 
than injurious. It rouses the digestive organs to 
full and healthy action, and the sheep that scours 
a little when first turned into the meadow or on 
tlie marsh, is sure to thrive more quickly after- 
wards. The purging, however, must not be too 
violent, nor continue too long. 

The looseness caused by feeding on young suc- 
culent grass seldom lasts more than a few days ; 
but if it should continue longer, the sheep must be 
removed to inferior pasture, and a little hay allowed 
them if they can be induced to eat it ; otherwise, 
some dry sound old seeds should be put before them, 
and the following powder given daily, or twice in 
the day, in good thick gruel : — 

I '' RECIPE (No. 20.) 

BT Ailringcat Poaderfot Sheeji. 

I Take — Fiepsred (ihalk, a quarter of an ounce ; 

Ginger, half a dram ; 

Catechu, povdered, half a dram j 

Powderrd opium, two graiuB : 
Give llib ia a little gtuel once or twice daily until the purging 

A favourite remedy with some farmers, but a 
very inefficacious one, is suet boiled in milk. 
Others give a very curious medicine ; it consists 
of the lime dug out of an uld wall, and mixed with 
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tar. What good purpose the tar can anEwei I 
cannot possibly conceive, and the lime would be 
superseded by the prepared chalk recommended ii 
the last recipe, 

"When the disease abates, the slieep must not 1» 
turned out again on their former pasture, but oK 
the best old grass land which the farm will yield? 
and «ven then a little good hay and com should b 
daily allowed them. 

The farmer should be careful that he does at. 
confound the consequence of diairhcea with eo»i- 
tiveness. ^Vhen there is much mucous discha^ 
it is very sticky, and it adheres to the wool undl 
the tail, and glues it to the rump, thus forming 4 
meclianical obstruction to the passage of the duD|;^ 
The animal straining very hard, careless observen 
have supposed that he was costive, and have giva 
him a strong dose of physic, and thus added (at 
to fire. 

There is but one form of the disease under whiA 
all hope is precluded, and that is when it is cM- 
nected with chronic cough, or confirmed hobs»^ 
That animal may be patched up for a little while^ 
but he will most assuredly peiieh. 




INDIGESTION AND DEBILITY. 

Bad management, and tliat alone, causes the bjj- 
pearance of these complaints in the flock. When 
sheep have been over-driven, and excessively 
wearied ; or ewes have had twins, and afterwards 
tept on scanty pasture, whcTe there was not enough 
even for themselves ; or have yeaned very early 
before there was any flush of grass ; or during the 
winter have not been supplied with a proper quan- 
tity of hay or corn : in all these cases the sheep are 
apt to pine away. They do not seem to relish their 
food, but wander over the field picking a little here 
and there, the belly being tucked up and the back 
bowed. 

The remedy for this is simple enough if the 
sheep has not been neglected too long. It is plain 
that the powers of digestion arc weakened and sus- 
pended, and the object to be accomplished h to 
rouse them once more to their proper tone and ac- 
tion. A mild purgative should lay the foundation 
for this. Half the Purging Drink (No. 2, p. 232) 
may be given, and this followed up by tonics or 
stomachics. Some content themselves with giving 
a little good caudle for two or three successive 
days, and with general good efibct, except that its 



BweetDCss is objectionable. The following will be 
preferable : — 

RECIPE {No. 21.) 
Taiic Drink for Debility. 
Take — Gentian and powdered csiravaf sttis, of each Ml ounce} 
Colombo and ginger, of each half an ouacc : 
Four a quin of twilin); waUr upon llieoi, and let the infiuiall 
filand three days, being well stirred each day. Theo pmiz off tb«. 
clear liquid, and botde it for lue. Give a table spoonful, 
with tlie lame quantitj of good sle in a little gruel daily. 

Repeat the half dose of physic a week 
ward^, and the sheep should be put on (teah si 

good pasture. 



SECTION XVII. 



BLINDXESS. 



Sheep are more subject to diseases of the eye th«lt 
lead on to blindness than many who are most 
customed to them imagine. It is a singular ctTC 
Etance, and not so well known as it onght to be>t 
that if the eyes of a flock of sheep are careful^ 
examined, half of them will exhibit cither diseiM*^ 
then present, or indications of that which exh 
St no very distant date. 

Inflammation of the eye, which constitutes 
commencement of the disease, may arise &om 
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rious causes. Sheep driven fast to a distant mar- 
ket have suddenly become blind ; those who have 
been chased about by dogs have at no great dis- 
tance of time lost their sight, and especially if, 
in both cases, they were afterwards exposed in a 
damp and bleak situation. 

At other times it seems to be an epidemic com- 
pluat. Tlie greater part of the flock is suddenly 
afflicted with sore and inflamed eyes, and this par- 
ticularly in the latter end of the year, and wheB 
the weather has been variable, yet cold and moist. 
Some have thought it to be infectious, but it is at 
least epidemic. A white film gradually spreade 
over the eyes, which are generally kept closed, while 
at first a waterj- fluid, and afterwards a thicker 
mucous matter, is discharged from them. The film 
grows thicker and thicker, until the whole of the 
eye is of a pearly whiteness- If proper means are 
adopted, and often if nothing is done, the eye 
begins to dear, usually beginning at the top of the 
transparent part, and gradually proceeding down- 
ward until the whole of the e^-e is clear again, with 
the exception of a diminutive spot or two, or a 
discoloration of part of the iris. A few, however, 
(to not perfectly recover the wglit of both eje«, and 
Bome remain blind either from the continuance of 
the opacity, or while the eye becomes clear, the optic 
nerve is palsied, the pupil does not dilate, and there 
iegutta »er€na. 

The first thing to be done u to bleed from H^ 
o5 



vein at the comer of the eye. There will be tk 
double advantage of bleeding generally, and rf 
drawing blood from the inflamed part. The shep. 
herd should take the Eheep between his knees, a 
then placing the animal with his rump against • 
v/all, he will have full command of him. If bft 
now presses upon the vein with his left hand about 
two inches from the angle of the jaw, abd opp* 
site to the third grinder, he will see it rise as it d^ 
ficends from the angle of the eye, and runs along Hb 
cheek. He should bleed about an inch or nttfac 
less from the eye. Some shepherds recommend tiatif 
tlie blood should be suffered to run into the eye, bit 
this is a ridiculous notion. It must do harm rath" 
than good. 

Next give the Purgative Drink (No. 2, p. 93S 
and repeat it if necessary, in three or four da^ 
No other medicine will be required. 

No stimulating application should be made I 
the eye ; it is too often the practice among she^i 
herds, but it worse than uselessly tortures the pooc 
animal ; it increases the inflammation, and cam 
blindness where it would not otherwise have oC; 
curred. A drop or two of the vinous tincture fl 
opium may be got into the eye, two or three tim 
daily ; or a tea-spoonful of laudanum may be added 
to a half pint of water, and the eyes frequent^ 
washed with it. 

It will be quite time enough to think of stim 
innts if the eye should remain cloudy atWr the ti 



bmmation has subsided, and then the followmg is 
" e strongest that can be permitted : — 
RECIPE (No. 23.) 
Lotion Jbr Cloiidineii oa the Ey€. 
T.AKZ — Corraaive BUblimate, four grain* j rub it doira wilti 
Spirit of vine, half on amice ; and odd 
Water, a pinl. 
Although, perhaps, it would be prudent to semi 
the slieep decidedly and coufirmedly blind to the 
butcher, lest he should perchance be drowned in tt 
ditch, yet it is pleasing to observe how well they 
shift for themselves, and what little harm comes to 
them. For the iirst few days they are awkward 
aad confused, but after that they keep to their own 
walk, and take witli tJie others, or even by them- 
selves, the accustomed way home; and, what 
shames the selhshness and want of friendship 
among men, some one of the flock takes the blind 
sheep under his protection, and ia always at his 
a danger, and tells him the way tliat he is to 
I, by many a varied and intelligible bleat. 



SECTION XVIII. 

FRACTURES, WOUNDS, AXD BITES. 

^T is not often that the sheep gets a broken bone by 
my fault of his own, but the shepherd is sometimes 
I brutal fellow ; if he is a youngster, he is too &e- 
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quently designedly inischievous ; and in Gtru^ling 
with the dog the leg has now and then been broken 
The treatment of fracture below the elbow or the 
hock ia easy enough. The broken limb n 
be roughly etretdied or handled, but the divide4 
edges must be brought gently and as perfectly lO; 
gether as possible, and then some strips of adhesive 
plaister, or of pitch spread upon leather, wound 
round it. Over this splints should be placed, reach. 
ing a little beyond the joint above and below, anj 
these confined with more plaister, or with wased 
thread. A little lint or linen rag should be placed 
under the end of the splints, to prevent them froia 
excoriating or injuruig the part beneath. Thii 
being done, the leg should not be meddled witfc 
until the bandage becomes loose, which will be ii 
about ten days. The splints must be replaced 
once, and at the expiration of another ten day* 
the edges of the bone will generally be found ( 
have united ; the animal, however, should be kept 
for a little while longer as quiet as possible, and if 
the bone is not quite firm, the strips, without til 
splints, once more bound round it. 

Sometimes considerable swelling will take p1a( 
after the splints have been employed. They have* 
been put on a little too tight, or they do not preitf 
equally. They should not, however, be taken o$ 
at once, for the bones beginning to unite majn 
again be separated ; but with a sharp and t 
pair of ecisears, two or three notches should be cut 
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Ftfyough the edge of the bandage above and below. 
This will generally afford sufficient room for the 
establishment of the circulation, and the subsidence 
of the swelling, without disturbing the fracture- 

If it should be a compound fracture, that is, if a 
portion of the bone should protrude through the 
skin, either the setting of the bones must be de- 
ferred until the wound is healed, or the bandages 
must be so applied, that the wound can be readily- 
got at for the purpose of dressing. This, however, 
is so difficult 3 matter, that it will be prudent to 
destroy the animal that has a bad compound frac- 
ture. 

Sheep are far oftener subject to wounds than 
they ought to be, from the ferocity of the shep- 
herd's dog, encouraged by his brutal master need- 
lessly to worry the flock. Many a time have I seen 
them seriously lamed, and the ears almost torn from 
their heads. The proprietor of the sheep should 
never forgive wanton cruelly of this nature. 

The treatment of wounds in sheep is very simple, 

and consists mostly in avoiding the burning irons 

and caustics, of which the famer, and sometimes 

the shepherd, are too fond. 

^_. The tirst thing is to clean the wound thoronglily 

^farttli a sponge and warm water, and to remove those 

HBkru of it which arc much Ucerated, or in a man- 

™BBi torn off. If it is a eimple cut wound, and the 

ed^es of it are not far separated, all that wiD be 

|r to be done will be to api^y daily a little 
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Ijncture of aloes, and to cover the part that tlie 
flies may not deposit their e^s on the sore. If it 
is a wide and gaping wound, the edges of it most 
lie brought as neatly and accurately together m 
possible, and confined by one or two or mtat 
stitches passed through them with a crookai 
iiecdle and waxed thread, and which the shepheid 
should always carry with him. The only dressing 
■wanted even here wJU be the tincture of aloes, wilfc 
occasional fomentations if there should be muck 
inflammation ; but the wound should be more cara> 
fully covered from the flies, either by a bandage et 
pitch plaister. 

The sheep are occasionally bitten by vipers, 
have no faith in the accounts which are g^ven 
£ome authors of the udders of the ewes being bi 
by snakes. No one has ever seen the reptile tlu* 
employed; but bites from the viper do occur, 
Homc sheep are thus destroyed. It is ditlict 
always to discover the accident. When a aheep il 
lame the affected limb should be well exaube^ 
and at other times, if he is evidently ill, and l" 
illness accompanied by local or general srelliBgl 
careful search should be mailc for the bite, 
wound itself will be very small, but there will I 
swelling and heat about it, and a great deal of U 
demesH. 

The best application is oil of turpentine, whifll 
should be well rubbed over and around the ) 
while a quarter of an ounce of hartshorn, and f<H| 
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«tmces of Evcet oil, may be ^ven to the animal, and 
repeated in half an liour if the animal should con- 
tintm to Ewell^ or appear to be seriously ilL Some 
ahephcrdE, when they suspect an accident of this 
kind, nd) the part well with ao onion, and I have 
BO doubt with considerable service ; the turpentine, 
faowever, is more eHectual, and shuidd be obtained 
u speedily as possible. 
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SECTION XIX. 



GENERAL CAUTIONS. 



I C WILL conclude this account of the diseases and 
treatment of sheep with two or three general obser- 
vations, which may bo useful to the farmer as well 
as the veterinary surgeon. 

It is an old maxim, and a most excellent one, 

that prevention is in every case far better than the 

_ Jsae ; and I am perfectly assured that by a little 

^HUention, and the exercise of common humanity 

^BBirsrds these useful and neglected animals, there 

^■■ed not be half the diseases, or scarcely a foxirth 

^^fatrt o[ the deaths that occur. 

^B In the first place, the fanner should look more 

' ftan he does to the actunl state, and health, and 

comfort of his flock. Instead of riding or walking 

in among them every day, and hi a manner making 
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every animal pass muster before him, he frequently. 
contents himself with looking at them from a dife 
tance, or perhaps he does not look at them at alj. 
for many a day. He deserves to be unfortunat^ 
who in the lambing season is not early and latft 
among his ewes. Slany a ewe is lost by rou^ 
handling ; many more by not receiving the reqtu- 
eite assistance in difficult parturition; many a lam^ 
is deserted by its mother ; many a one palsied bj. 
lying on the cold wet ground, and many more f<i 
want of being frequently and carefully suckled. 

The farmer alone will be induced by a regard ti 
his own interest to take into due consideraiioi 
many a circumstance connected with the seasa 
and the state of his flock, which would never e 
into the mind of the looker, but on which i 
lives of the sheep depend. Many a lamb 
for want of a little shelter in an inclement season, 
but many more die when the winter is uiiid, am 
the spring is early. In the one case they die from 
cold and starvation ; in the other from being in tO& 
high condition, and having too much milk. T(u 
looker will go on in the same regular way whatcve 
be the state of the season ; it is the propriety 
alone who will have sufficient consideration to alloi 
additional food and shelter in the one case, and s 
the other to stock as hardly as may be, before am 
during the lambing ; to suckle, and feed, am 
shelter the weakly ; and to keep back and preven 
the suckling, and to milk the dam, and to stodj 
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hard when the lambs are thriving and the weather 
kindly ; these are affairs about which the gene- 
rality of lookers scarcely concern themselves, and 
into which the best of them will not enter bo 
anxiously as the master. 

The most important circumstance to be attended 
to at all times, and particularly at the lambing sea- 
son, is shelter, — not confinement, but shelter from 
the searching north and east wind. There should 
not be a lambing field without a shed in it, or at 
least without some place surrounded with brush- 
wood faggots on the north and east sides at least, 
if not all round, and into -which the weakly lambs 
and ewes may be driven, and in stormy weather 
the whole flock may take refuge with manifest ad- 
vantage. 

Next in importance to shelter stands food. The 
animal may be stinted in his growth, and prepared 
for scab by starvation ; but he may be inevitably 
destroyed by over feeding, or sudden change of 
food. The unhealthy seasons for sheep, putting 
the rot for a moment out of tfie question, are not 
the winter, when no grass grows, nor the summer, 
when it is all burned up, but the spring and the 
autumn, when there is plenty, and too much to 
eat. They contrive to hve, if not to fatten in the 
two former seasons, but they perish from excess or 
change of food during the latter two. 

There is one disease, however, which is caught, 
or the foundation for which is laid in the summer. 
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and that is the rot ; but from what has been stated 
with regard to that disease, a jitaper system of has- 
bandry, and attention to little unsuspected, but 
most dangerous nooks and comers, would mate- 
rially limit the ravages of this malady. 

The grand fault in the management of sheep, 
and of all domestic animals, is, that the farmer 
pays so little personal attention to them, and pur- 
sues one undeviating course, the same that he 
learned from his father, whatever be the state o£ 
bis flock, and whatever the state of the season ; 
and to this must be added — the most absurd, and 
the most injurious of all — a spirit of fatalism ; a 
submission, not without repining, but without ail 
efibrt to avert them, to many and smous losses 
which a little care and personal trouble might have 
prevented. 



ON THE 



DISEASES OF SWINE- 



It is very lately that any persons have conde- 
aoended to take into consideration the maladies of 
fiwine, and they are little understood. With the 
exception of the diseases of the skin, which are 
sometimes produced by neglect and starvationsL 
they are attributable to over feeding, and to con* 
finement in close and heated sties. The diseases 
that have been recognised are not numerous, but 
they are exceedingly &tal ; and that fatality is in- 
creased by the difficulty of managing these unruly 
animals. 

The most frequent disease, and as fatal as any. 



n^FLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 

This complaint is known among the breeden 
and fatteners of swine by the term of rUing of the 
lights. There seems to be a peculiar tendency in 
every disease of this animal to take on a highly 
inflammatory character. It is the consequence of 
the forcing system that is adcqpted in the £kU 
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tening of the hog. It resembles the blixjd or 
in flam ma lory fever of oxen and eheep, — a general 
and high degree of fever produced on a sys- 
tem already strongly disposed to take on intense 
inflammatory action from the slightest causes. 
Every little cold is apt to degenerate into inllaiD- 
mation of the lungs in the fatted or fattening hog; 
and this is often so prevalent among all those that 
are subject to the same exciting cause as to be mis- 
taken for an epidemic. There is no doubt ihu 
when it breaks out in a herd of swine, the greater 
part of them are sooner or later affected by it, and 
die. It is the cough or cold that is epidemic, hut 
it is the plethora and inflammatory state of the 
snimals that causes it to he so general as well as 
fatal. 

The early symptom is cough. A cough in a hag 
is always a suspicious circumstance, and should be 
early and promptly attended to. The disease i» 
rapid in its progress, Tiie animal heavea dread- 
fully at the flanks, has a most distressing cough, 
which sometimes almost suffocates him, and refuses 
to eat. The principal guiding symptom will be the 
cough getting worse and worse, and evidently con- 
nected with a great deal of fever. 

In many cases congestion takes place in the 
lunge, and the animal dies in three or four days; 
in other cases he appears for a while to be getting 
better, when there is a sudden relapse ; a frequent 
dry husky cough comes on, tliere is little ap]>etite, 
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rapid wasting, and the hog dies in a few weeks 
evidently consumptive. 

The ^rst thing that is to be done is to bleed, 
and the best place, or almost the only place to 
bleed the hog, is ftom the palate. If an imaginary 
line is drawn from between the first and second 
front middle teeth, extending backward an inch 
along the palate, and the palate is there cut deeply, 
with a lancet or fleam, plenty of blood will be ob- 
tained. The application of cold water with a sponge 
will generally stop the bleeding without difficulty, 
or at least so far arrest it, that no harm will be 
done if it should continue a little while longer. An 
assistant will easily open the mouth sufficiently for 
ail this by means of a halter or stout stick ; but 
beyond this the swine is an awkward patient to 
manage. He will struggle obstinately against 
every attempt to drench him, and the inflammation 
may be aggravated by the contest. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary in the majority of cases to endea- 
vour to cheat him by mixing his medicine with his 
food. 

Here we must recollect the nature of his stomach ; 
it ia not of that insensible character and difficult to 
be acted upon or nauseated as in the cow and 
the sheep, but approaching as nearly as possible to 
the structure of that of the human being ; and we 
must adapt our medicine accordingly. Only a 
little variation, however, will be required. The 
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emetic tartar must be omitted, or it would sadly 
vomit the patient. The following may be given :— 

RECIPE (No. 1.) 
Fn'er Medicine for Strine. 
Take — Digitalis, three giaint ; 

Andnuminl powilei, at gahat 
Nitre, lulf a dram ; 
Mix, and gjve in a Uttle Tuin swill, or milk, or tnuh. 

In the greater Bumber of cases the atumal nS 
readily take this ; but if he is eo ill that nutrimoj 
of every kind is refused, he must be drenched. 

This may be repeated morning, noon, and nif^ 
until the inflammation is abated. Here a pui 
tive should quickly follow, and we have (h«j 
which arc mild as well as cifectual, and froi 
which no danger can result. The Kpsom stk 
may be given in doses of from one to three ounc# 
and they will communicate a not unpleasant or n 
usual flavour to his broth or swill. 

This inflammation of the lungs in the hi 
rivals in the speed with which it runs its couri 
and its intensity and fatality, tlie blond, or infii 
matory fever of oxen and sheep ; therefore no t 
should be lost in adopting the proper meast 
and the bleeding should be copious, and the coed 
cine given in doses sufficiently powerfuL WU 
the disease lingers on, and the dry husky cough t 
mains, ami the animal is evidently wasting, md 



APOT-LEXY, &C. 



^ne will be in a manner iiseless, and warmth and 
cleanliness, and food that has no heating quality, 
afford the only chance of cure. 
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In distilleries, and where many hoga are kept, 
and too well kept, this is a very destructive, and 
not unfrcquent malady. If the swine have been 
carefully observed, they have been making more 
than usually rapid progress, but there has been at 
the same time a laziness, or heaviness, or stupidity, 
about them. A dose or two of physic would have 
removed this, and not have interfered with the fat- 
tening ; indeed they would have thriven the better 
after it. If this, however, has been neglected, the 
£wine will sometimes, in the act of feeding, or when 
moving across the stye, fall suddenly, as if struck 
with lightning. He will be motionless for some 
minutes, and then convulsions will eome on, strong 
and dreadful ; the eyes will seem protruded, the 
Lead and neck will swell, and the veins of the neck 
will be brought into sight, notwithstanding the mass 
erf" fat with which they may be covered. In the 
midst of his struggles the animal will be perfectly 
unconscious. In a few minutes probably he will 
be dead ; or should he recover, he will be strangely 
exhausted, and some internal injury will be evi- 
dently done, so that he will afterwards be very sub 
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ject to returns of these attacks either of apoplexy* 
or of fits. 

The course here is pliun enough. He should I9 
bled, and tied copiousljr. Indeed the blocd sboulA 
be suffered to flow as long as it will. Two or thiflf' 
ounces of Epsom salts should then be given ; tl^ 
quantity' and the heating character of the fooL 
diminished, and a couple of drams of sulphur givoi 
daily in the first meal. V 

^VTien this has once appeared in a stje it spretA 
like wild-fire- There is nothing contagious in i 
but there is the power of sympathy acting a^Olk, 
animals rendered too disposed to inflammation s, 
fever. The most forward of them should be diff 
posed of as soon as possible. 

The habit of fits once established cannot eaaly' 
be broken, and the only way to prevent the co». 
tinuance of much annnyancc is, to separate tho^ 
that are oftenest affected from the rest, and fattC 
them as soon as possible. 



This is an inflammatory disease, not always i 
deed discovered during the life of the animal, b 
plain enough after death, and very cousidenit 
diminishing the value of the carcase. The red* 
pimply appearance of tlie skin, or of the celli^ 
substance between tlie flesh and the skin, anl 



ciently marks the disease. It shows that there has 
Iwen general inilammatioD, either resulting from 
the faltcning process being carried too far, or, 
much oftener, from the auimal having too suddenly 
been taken from poor keep, and suffered to have as 
much as it will cat, and that of highly nutritious 
and stimulating food. It is very seldom or never 
&tal, but it may be generally recognized by the 
pink blush of the skin, or of some parts of it, and 
by the hog rubbing himself more than usual, wliilc 
the skin is free from pimples and scurf. The re- 
medy would be a less quantity of food, or of not 
80 stimidating a cliuracter, and occasional doses of 
Epsom salts or sulphur. 



1^ MAKGE. 

pi'ew domesticated animals are so subject to tlila 
^^thsome disease as the hog when neglected and 
filthily kept; but in a well cleaned and well ma- 
naged piggery it is rarely or never seen, unless 
some whose blood from generation to generation 
has been tainted with it, should be ineautiouitly ad- 
mitted. A mangy hog cannot possibly thrive well. 
His foul and scurfy hide will never loosen to suffer 
the accumulation of flesh and fat under it. 

Except it is hereditary, it may, although with 
Eome trouble, be perfectly eradicated. The firrt 
thing is to cle«n the hog well : unles» this u done 
all eitemal appllcstionfl and internal Diedicinca will 
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be tlirovii away. lie must be scrubbed all over 
with a good strong soap-lather, and when he ii 
nell dried with wisps of straw he will he ready for 
the ointment, and no better one can be used than 
the Mild Ointment for Scab in Sheep (Recipe No. 
1+, p. 21il}. A little of this should be well rubbed 
all over him every second or third day. At the 
Munc time internal metbcine should not be omitted. 
There is no animal in which it is more necessary td 
attack this and similar diseases constitutionally 

RECIPE (No. 2.) 

AlUrative Fovdcr for Swine. 
Take — Flnweia oF sulphur, a ^uaitec of ta ounce ; 
^thiop's mineral, three grains ; 
Nilre, and Cream of tartar, half a dram : 
Mix, and give dai]; in a liule thickened gruel or wuh. 

This, like the scab in sheep, is a very iafectim 
JiseaEe, and care should be taken to scout the si 
well with soap, and afterwards with chloride of Uni^ 
The rubbing post, that useful, but too often m 
Iccted article of furniture in every stye, should j 
ticularly be attended to. 

BOUE EABS. 

There are often very troublesome cracJcB t 
sores at the hack of the large top-ears of some breefb 
If there is any di^positloi) to mange, it is vi 
about the ears of these animals, and the 
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sadly a^ravated when brutes in human shape 
(t every ferocious dog at the stray pig, and the 
iTBurite hold of which is the ear. The Healing 
iCIeaneing Ointment for Cattle (Recipe No. 7> 
p. 69), will most readily heal the sores. 

riGGIMG. 

The sow lisually goes with pig four months, but 
tbere is more irregularity in her time than in that of 
any other of our domesticated quadrupeds. A week 
or ten days before her pigging she should be sepa- 
Tated from the rest, or probably the young ones would 
be devoured as soon as they are dropped ; aad if 
■he shows any disposition to destroy them, or has 
ever done so, she should be carefully watched, a 
nuzzle should be put upon her, and her little onea 
smeared with train oil and aloes as soon as pos- 
aible. 

, The teats of the sow will sometimes swell, and 
{tard knots may be felt in them as in the garget of 
cattle. The treatment should be nearly the same, 
except that bleeding is scarcely requisite. A dose 
of physic, however, is indispensable. The Ciarget 
Ointment for Cattle (Recipe No. 2.3, p. 96) may 
be rubbed witli advantage into the teats, which 
should be carefully wiped or washed before the 
aroong ones are jwrmitted to suck t^aiu; indeed 
WWy inll not suck while any unusual smell ro- 
^mains about the teats. The milk should also be 
gently but well pressed out of the diseased teats, 
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When it is wisiied to spay a breeding sow, ffi 
order that she may be put up for fattcniug, it may 
be done while slie is suckling. The young piga 
may be cut at three or four weeks old ; they shftuld 
never be suffered to suck longer than two monthfi ; 
and they may be rung as soon as convenient after 
weaning. No hog shoidd escape ringing, even if 
he is destined to live in the stje. It is tlie only 
way to keep him quiet, and will contribute mata- 
rially to his thriving. 



This disease in the hog is compounded of si 
throat or enlargement of the glands of the thr 
and is something like strangles in the horse, or ii 
ilammation and enlargement of the cellular e 
stance between the skin and muscles under tl 
lower jaw. The progress of the malady is rapi^ 
and the swelling is sometimes so great as 
the breathing, and suffocate the animal. To » 
skin so thick as that of the hog it is useless lo 
make any external apphcalion. The patient should 
be bled ; two ounces of salts should be given, and 
half-ounce doses repeated every six hours, until the 
bowels are well opened ; while warm weak wash, or 
milk and water should be occasionally poured int^ 
the trough. It is not often a dangerous disease jf 
these means are early adopted. 
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This is not in nncommon complaint of the con- 
fined and fiutening h<^, and is easilv lemoTed by , 
the Epsom salts, or bj five gruns of calcnnel being 
^ven ererj morning in a little of the animaTs £i- 
Yonrite food. It will be dangerous, however, to 
push this beyond the second or third dose, for the 
hog is very easQy salivated. A dose of the Alter- 
ative Powder given every fourth day would be 
very beneficial, and would hasten the fattening'^of 
the styed hog that ezhilnted any disposition to cos* 
tiveness. 



DISEASES OF POULTRY. 



The good housewife derives no JnconsideraMtf 
profit from the sale of her poidtry and eggs ; but 
her fowls are sometimes sadly thinned by disesi^ 
and no one lias yet condescended to otfer a rtBteif 

for these maladies. 



stands first in frequency and in fatalitj', and par- 
ticularly if the poultry are confined in close and' 
dirty places, and ill-fed. The Hymptoms are swefl* 
ing about the eyes, discharge from the nostril^ 
and drivelling from the mouth, at first limpid, bvk; 
soon becoming purulent and stinking. It bears 
siderable resemblance to glanders in the horse : bob 
have called it the glanders of poultry. 

The farmer's wife often gives common salt fi 
the roup, and with very good effect. It acts as ■ 
emetic. As much salt is dissolved in water as d 
water will take up, and then the proper dose for 
middle-sized fowl is half a tea-spooufiil. If tt 
disease has been brought on by titthiness, 
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must be a thorough change of system ; or if the 
fowls have been well managed, and this disease 
accidentally appears, the eyes and tlie head must 
be well cleaned morning and evening. Some use 
weak Goulard wash for this, but warm water will 
be quite as effectual. 

Fowls with the roup should be kept in a warm, 
but not a close and ill -ventilated place. Neglect 
and exposure to cold will almost certainly make the 
disease fatal. 

As for medicine, little, I fear, can be done. The 
white antimonial powder given in doses of a grain 
morning and night, mixed with a little sopped 
bread, or any thing that the fowl will pick, is oftea 
very beneficial. Country people have their own 
nostrums. The best of them is garlick and rue, 
beaten into a mass with butter, and crammed down 
t^e throat of the fowl. It often seems to do won- 
ders. The garlic is a useful medicine in cough, 
and in almost all inflammatory affections of the 
chest in every domesticated animal. Some give a, 
Etrange mixture of rue and bnck-dust, mixed to- 
gether with a little butter. This, too, is thought 
to be almost Infallible; but whether it is owing to 
the mildly stimulant effect of the rue, or the me- 
chanical one of the brick-dust, which may assist 
the imperfect trituration of the food in the gis- 
zard, or whether the brick-dust assists in the expul- 
Mon of tlie worms which often accompany the roup, 
and with which the entrails of the bird are some* 
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times absolutely clogged, — whatever be the cause 
the effect cannot be denied — it really docs good. 
. Tile roup is not confined to fowls ; it frequently 
attacks every inmate of the yard. In the dufk it 
is very rapid in its progress, and exceedingly fatal 
Among geese it is known by the name of garble, 
and garlic and butter is acco\inted a sovereign 
remedy. Even pigeons do not escape its attack. 
It is charactetized among them by the same symp- 
toms, — discharge from the eyes and nose, disincli- 
nation or inability to feed, moping about, and 
gradual wasting. The garlic and rue are the me- 
dicines here used, and certainly with success. I 
Jiave occasionally forced a small portion of horse 
cordial ball, a very excellent medicine, and esp^ 
(dally if there is not any great degree of fever. 
.After all, however, it is a very fatal disease, but 
has yielded to the antimonial powder oftener thsit, 
to any thing else. 

There is no doubt about the contagiousness of 
the roup, and the sick fowls should at once be se- 
parated from the healthy ones. Where many, 
poultry are bred, there al ways should be a place set 
apart for the sick fowls, and into which they should 
be removed the moment they appear to be affcctedi 
with any serious disease. This place should be>. 
more than usually warm. < 

^B There is another disease sometimes accomp»- 
^K, nying this — cut^rrht or piyullyy glanders ; at other 
^H .times being unconnected with it, and in fact bein^ 



of a very different nature, and which is also known 
by the name of the roup. Tlie fact is (and it 
causes a great deal of coufusion), that the term 
roup is applied to almost every diseaKe to which 
poultry are liable. This is a disease of the rump. 
It is well known that tliere is a little tubercle 
or projection on the rump af every bird, and which 
is filled with oily matter; its use is to smooth and 
give a glossy appearance to the feathers, and more 
particularly to make them water-tight When 
rain is coming every bird is diligently employed in 
squeezing out the greasy fluid, and rubbing it over 
the whole surface of his feathery coat, and then the 
drops of rain trickle oil' without penetradng 
through, or in the slightest degree inconveniencing 

This oily reservoir is subject to occasional in- 
flammation ; either the oil is secreted faster than it 
is wanted, and so distendu and irritates and in- 
flames the little sac which contains it, or tlie 
orifice through which the oil naturally exudes be- 
comes closed, and thus it accumulates and does mis 
chief- Tlie whole rump soon becomes inflamed 
and enlarged. The bird sufltrs a great deal of 
pain, and sits moping and dull, with his feathers 
staring, but the appearance of the feathers of the 
rump is most of all changed; they stick out in 
every direction, and the quill part of the feathers 
becomes filled with blood, being fed from the in- 
flamed part. 
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1%e teme^ hoe k avpfe. It ■ d 
Umc to foment, or to sppljr ^iiiiiiil or vif i iwiMint 

wtfthes ; the tuntonv mnt be opened at atwe, aaA^ 
the collected oil, now beeone pnmlrat sod 
cased, squeezed out. A little dnuilbwss aflei«Mibf 
will uflually perfect the cure, or if the wmmd dots 
not readily heal, a little tincture &l aloes nay hM 
applied. 



'I'hiti U a very Biiigula.r disease, evideadj 
]»inicd by coabidevable fever, like the blun 'o^ 
cattle, which was described at page 115 : a pustuJo* 
(ir hladdcr riHca near the tip of the tongiie, which- 
Hl'tcr a day or two breaks and dries, and a white siti«< 
or scale remains, still, however, continuing very ante, 
and preventing the bird firom eating, and wlu^ 
HitM in Bonric corner rapidly pining away. If 
tl» mouth IS washed two ci three times with W 
inixture nf cqiitil parts of tincture of myrrh and) 
water, it will soon heal. Country people rub m 
little kiteiien salt over the sore, and it baa a very 
good cfK-rt. If the pip is neglected, the fowl wiJk 
ttio often die, hut n great deal more Atna starv*^ 
lion, on acrounl of being unable to eat, than fiMk 
the tnilueuce of diacase. 

It 'v» ol\rn diflienit to point out the precise caoMi 
of tliJH malndy, hut it is generally referable to bait 
mniiugcmcnt, like must of the diseases of 
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licated animals. Filthinesy, iiiiwIiolestMBe food, and 
foul water, are Ycrj likely to produce it. 



THE FLUX. 



This ia a verj common complaint, and moady 
iimong young. fowls. When it is neglected it 
brings them down and destroys them almost as 
speedily and as certainly as the scouring of calves 
or lambs, but it is a great deal more manageaUe ; 
and the fault is to be attributed entirely to the per- 
son who lodes after them if many of diem die. It 
is brought on by Tarious causes, and oftenest by 
too soft food. Potatoes will often cause it, and yet^ 
given in moderate quantities, boiled potatoes are 
both economical and fattening. Any soft food that 
has become sour will almost certainly produce 
purging in chickens and young fowls. 

In the majority of cases all that is to be done is 
to change the food. Give whole wheat, more espe* 
cially give whole rice ; substitute rice-water for the 
common water, and if the purging is still obstinate, 
make little balls of prepared chalk, carraway pow« 
der, and syrup of white poppies, and force Aem 
down the throat. Too much of this, however,, 
must not be given, lest an opposite complaint 
should be produced. 
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CBOPSICK AND COSSTIPATIOM. ^ 

Fowls are very subject to obstructions in various 
parts of the digestive canal. First, in the ciop, 
which sometimes gets filled almost to burstiDg. 
This is sometimes the ease when new corn is given, 
9nd oftcner when the fowl has got at too many 
beans. Either the crop is so crammed that it can- 
jiot contract upon its contents and force them on, 
QT the com or beans are so swelled as scarcely to 
be able to pass on. This will be discovered by the 
dullness of the fowl, and by tlie fullness or hatd- 
Mess of the crop. 

Medicine will here be comparatively useless; 
the fowl must be mechanically rebeved, and there 
arc two ways of doing it. The food cannot be 
forced on, for the peculiar structure of the craw pr&- 
Tents it ; but it may now and then be forced back 
ftgain. If the crop is gently pressed, and in an 
upward direction, the com or tlie beans may be 
forced out of it one by one into the gullet, and 
then the gullet being stroked upwards, the cum 
may be returned by the moutli. When the crop la 
lialf empty a little rue and butter, or, what ia far 
preferable, a little horse cordial ball may be given ; 
thus the crop may be stimulated to contract upon 
its contents, and the work of digestion may again 
go on well. 

When this mode of relief has been fairly tried, 
and none of the contents of the crop can be re- 
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turned without violence, which must never be re- 
sorted to, the crop itself may be opened. It is 
an insensible kind of stomach or reservoir, like the 
paunch of the ox, and will bear a great deal with- 
out serious consequences. A little slit may be 
made into it near t!ie bottom ; the contents may 
then be pressed out, and if the edges of the wound 
are brought together by one or two stitches, they 
will readily unite : the fowl should then be kept on 
somewhat soft food for a few days, and all will pre- 
Bently be well. Obstruction, however, is often lower 
down ; it is in t!ie bowels, like the constipation of 
other animals, and must be treated in the same 
manner, except that the costiveness may here be 
generally conquered by food atone. Dry com 
must be withheld, and bran or pollard must be 
faed with a little greasy hot liquor, and given to 
le fowl. In the majority of cases this will be 
'*«Bough ; but if the obstruction should continue, a 
little sulphur may be added; and, that failing, 
calomel, but in very small quantities, so that the 
bird shall not get more than a grain in the course 
of the day, and even this not continued longer thnn 
absolutely necessary. 



This is a singular and a fatal disease among 
chickens of three weeks or a month old. Their 
feathers begin to Btare, and stick out in every di- 
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wction ; the bird creeps into a comer, and iliere 
niii, all of a heap, ottering a short and melancholy 
ehirp, whence, perhaps, the corruption of the «rord, 
chipping. It can scarcely be induced to move of 
to eat ; the rapidity ^ith which it losea deeh is 
^inost incredihle ; it coDtirmea the same nnvaried 
cry. and sometimen in two or three days, or, at other 
tinies, the process occupies a week or more, it jriaes 
away and dies. 

It is evidently acme disease of the digestive 
organs, cither of the stomach or bowels, and gene- 
nlly caused by food, which disagrees with the 
eliickcn : sometimes it proceeds from exposure to 
coldKnd wet; for these little beings are very tender, 
and the neglect <if one or two days will lay the fbun- 
tbtlon fur this and otlicr fntal complaints. The tint 
thing is to remove them to a warm place, the- 
Wiirmor the better: they should sometimes he 
ptii into wool or flannel : some good thick gmri 
whoutd then be made, to which may be addeit 
an eighth part of the following mixture ; on-' <>unc» 
uT vuwtor oil and a (juurter of an ounce of syrup of 
giugrr. The chicken should be forced with thi» 
M-vcral times a day, §o that it shall get half a te*- 
■IHtuuful iif tlie mixture in the course of the day. 
Oil a l>ri;p;ht, Kuushiuy, day, the litilc patient will 
Sr\ mwrr pwd from the warmth of the sun tliu 
(Ktnt itny liput arti^cially applied. Very ffew, 
Imwvvrr, wlui nr« oiice seised with this ebippingr 
W(%N^ uiklcm t))e)- are takeu in time, and can- 
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fully nursed. Split grits will constitute the hest 
food when the bird begms to recover, and all alnck 
aiid watery food, whether consiatin}; of soaked bread 
or potatoes, must be avoided. This is improper 
for chickens at all times : it is pernicious to thera 
now. If the weather is cold they must be taken 
a great deal of care of, for there is not a disease of 
the fowl which is not aggravated, if not occasionally 
caused, by damp and cold. 

BLINDNESS. 

This is a disease of not unfrequcnt occurrence ; 
generally connected with the rottp) but sonjelimea 
being pure inflammation of the eye itself. There 
IB cloudiness of the eye, or ulceration of it or of 
tlie lid, or soinetimes enlargement not only of the 
lid but of the eye itself If it is connected with 
the roup, that disease must be principally attacked, 
and as the fowl recovers from the roup, the eyes 
will get well. If the eyes alone are affected, they 
must be frequently fomented with warm water, and 
afterwards a few drops of very diluted laudanum 
introduced between the lids. The best proportion 
will be a tea-spoonful of laudanum to a tea-cnpful 
of water. 

Dependent, however, as tliia disease generally is 
on others, it is often surprising how soon the eyes 
will clear up if the simplest means are adopted. 
^^'hen the eyes have been closed up with mucous 
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matter, and the chicten could scarcely see at all. 
or was apparently blind, I have known nothing 
more done than to clean out the coop well, or to 
remove to a little warmer, but yet an airy place, 
and to give a few split grits ; and in two or three 
days the fowl could see as well as ever. 



These are often exceedingly annoying to the 
poultry, and materially prevent their growing and 
I'attening. They are usually to be traced to evident^ 
neglect in the management of the poultrj-yaid.' 
The fowls arc half-starved, or the place is all over 
filth, or there is no dry comer with plenty of dust 
or ashes in which the birds may roll themi>e(Tea. 
I do nut know any application that can be UM 
with safety for the destruction of the vcrmi 
The only remedies are good food and cleanhnet 
and when the causes which encourage the multipj 
cation of the vermin are removed, the fowls wi 
take care to keep tliem under by diligently pickif 
them out. No poultry-yard should be without 
corner for dust and ashes ; and there is a cautit 
which should be deeply impressed on the fann( 
that his poultry, and especially if they are not w( 
fed, should not be too much encouraged about tl 
stable, for the vermin of the fowls are easily coi 
mimicated to the horses, and produce an itcliiaj 



tlian 



any mange. 
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WOUNDS. 



These arise principally from fighting. The 
young birds will not be quiet until they have ascer- 
tained which is the master. This is not easily 
settled, for they will often fight on until the head 
is one sore, and they are perfectly blinded. After 
the head has been carefully washed with warm 
water, to get rid of any dirt or gravel, the Healing 
Ointment recommended for cattle (Recipe 7j 
p. 69), will be the best application. If there 
should be very considerable swelling, a few drops of 
Ltudanum may be added to a tea-cupful of warm 
water, and the head well bathed with it two or 
three times in the day, the ointment not being 
applied until the swelling is subsided. Sometimes 
a considerable quantity of fungus will sprout from 
the sore heads, which must be got rid of before 
the wounds will heaL The most effectual appliea* 
tion lor this, and that which will give the bird least 
pain, is two drachms of burnt alum, nibbed to a 
fine powder, and mixed with an ounce of honey* 
A little of this liniment may be smeared over the 
fungus twice every day until it is sabdned, and 
then the healing mntment may be applied. 

XEcanfs, oa giuvj%zm0 

JtMMj rnmiumg tUtkeuM m Um m Om t^m^ 
pUnt. Widioot any kind ^ warning tfery fjMf 
jnB oAtkcir backs, and straggle Cmt a 
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two, when the fit goes off, and they rise stupid and 
giddj, and slowly return to their food. One fit 
having occurred is soon followed by others, each 
more violent than the preceding, until at length the 
little anhnal staggers about, half unconscious, re- 
iiising to cat, and rapidly wasting, and soon dies 
convulsed. In some cases the megrims occur when 
the fowl is poor and half-starved ; but then the foo4 
has been improper ; it has been watery, or disposed 
to fermentation ; diarrhoea has followed, and the fitt 
are the consequence of intestinal irritation. Othet 
young fowls will have occasional fits from wlucb 
tbey will rapidly recover and appear to be little oe 
nothing the worse. 

The megrims must be stopped as soon ae po»- 
sible. Castor oil and syrup of ginger will be it 
■very good medicine, and be much improved if & 
quarter of an ounce of the syrup of white poppies 
is added to it. The fowl that once has had 
grims should be confined for some days, but in A. 
tolerably large place, where it may obtain some cle> 
gree of exercise, 

UtSEABES OF IHR F£ET. 

From being cut with gravel or glass, and mudt 
oftener from living in tilth, the feet of poultiy' 
become sadly diseased. Thickening of the 
about the joints is first observed, and that inert 
aud becoioes scaly and scurfy, and hardens. 
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length is quite bony, I'he joint becomes stiif, 
ulcerations commence, which spread, and frequently 
a kind of canker follows. Tlie only remedy is to 
pare off the scurfy or callous substawce to the very 
bottom, even although it should rench to the bone, 
and then lightly to touch the exposed surface witli 
tnityr of antimony, or hinar caustic, repeating the 
ncmstic as often as there is any fresh sprouting. 



DISEASES OF RABBITS. 

' - These depend altogether upon mismanagement. 
If a fair quantity of good clover hay, with a little 
corn, or perhaps some brewer's gi-ains, is daily 
given, they will take no harm, although they are 
half fed with the refuse of the garden, provided 
cabbages do not form too great a proportion of the 
green meat. If much cabbage is given, or putrid 
vegetables, they are subject to have ht/iamed 
Uver, and to become pot-bellied. Watery food 
seems to produce almost the same effect upon them 
which wet pastures do on sheep. Medicine will be 
thrown away here. Good dry food, hay, corn, and 
bran, are the only remedies when the rabbit gets 
pot-bellied, snd at the same time falls away in 
Aeeh i and even that will not avail if the disease has 




J 
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proceeded too far. There are plenty of weeds in 
almost every hedge, and particularly the dandelion 
and the sow-thistle, on which rabbits might be more 
than hsif-fed without much expence, and with no 
danger. 

When BcurliiiesB or mange accompanies the en- 
largement of the belly, the Eooner tlie animal is do- 
Btroyed the better, for there is no hope of a cure, 
and this mangy eruption soon becomes contagious. 

Rabbits are subject to a highly infectious disease 
called the sniffles. It is a constant sneezing, with 
a profuse discharge of mucus from the nose. It 
will continue for some weeks without seeming ma- 
terially to affect the health of the animal, and then, 
all at once, the rabbit will speedily lose flesh mA 
pine away, and die. It is produced by keeping' 
too many rabbits in a close, ill ventilated placc^. 
and especially if it is damp, and they are badlyi 
fed, and rarely cleaned. If a sniffled rabbit onoa, 
appears among the hutches, the majority of tlje iim 
habitants of them will be destroyed. The best way 
is to kill every one that seems to be in the leart 
degree infected ; to wash the Jiutehes well witli, 
chloride of hme, and to have a new stock. If any 
thing is done, one or two grains of powdered blu» 
vitriol may be given morning and evening in tl 
bran, or in a mash. 



A LIST OF DRUGS 

FOB THE USE OF THE FARMER AND COUNTRY VBTB- 
BINARY PRACTITIONER; WITH THE PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THEY ARE APPLIED^ AND THEIR DOSES 
VOR CATTI^E^ SHEEP^ AND SWINE. 



JEgyptianim, A mixture of verdigris, vinegar, and honey, some* 
times used for foul in the foot in cattle, when there is not any 
fungus, or proud flesh, to require the use of the butjrr of antimony. 

JEthwps Mineral, Occasionally used as an alterative in mangy 
affections. 

Aloes, Rarely wanted in cattle, or sheep, or swine medicine, except 
diat in the form of tincture, made by infusing two ounces of the pow-, 
der in a quart of proof spirit, it is a very excellent balsamic application 
for wounds, both recent and old. The addition of half an ounce of 
powdered myrrh will materially improve the tincture. As a pur- 
gative, aloes are very uncertain, and often irritating. Some young 
beasts have been destroyed by an over-dose of aloes. 

Jlum, An ingredient in alum whey for the cure of diarrhoea in 
cattle ; not so useful, however, as an astringent as the catechu or 
kino. 

AniUe-ieed. The powder makes a good carminative, but far inferior 
to ginger or carraways. The oil is used to give a pleasant scent to 
a great many cattle medicines. 

Antimonial Powder, One of the best fever medicines for swine in 
union with digitalis and nitre. The dose is about six grains. It is 
▼ery nearly the same as Jameses Powder, and is quite as usefuL 

Anenic, Used only in the composition of a wash for the scab in 
sheep, bat not always safe. 
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Bai'dicon. A very DBcful digestive ointment when s wound it 
disposed lo heal ceadilj. 

Blue Fiiricl. Ecgual parts of il and the sugar of lead will mil* 
a mild caiudc powder to sprinkle arer soiea that will not heslreadilf, 
A (oludon of Etilptmce of cupper in the proportion of a drachm to 
an ounce of water, is a very good louon either for i 
old sore^ A drachm of the blue vitriol rubbed wilh, and dinohsl 
in ■ £ttle gruel, is Bomedmes very useful in kmg co 
trom the nostrils in the ox* la doses of one or two gninH 
imoved the aniQcs in rabbtta. 



Bi'leA 



I. A mQd a 



either 



Dient, for alight cMi 



of foul in the fwil, and foot nit ; a£ 

Backtliom. Occasionolljr used in 
particularly in red-watei. 

Burgai^a Pilck. An ingredient in the charges A)r old 
lameoeis ; but scarcely better tban coraniDQ [ulch. 

flnljr, or Chloride rf Antmumy. One of tile bc« caiuti 
ral, tbul in the foot, cankered Icet, and for alniost every purpa«e> 
It is very manageable, and the change a! colour in die pan 
ralfly shows how far it has extended, and what effect it hai pnl* 
duced. 

Calaminf. A preparation of ;rinc, and which fiwms the baaiitf 
die best healing ointment thai can be made. 

Cttlmnel. The lubmuriale of mercury, and rarely used tl 
oeptin suspected disease of the liver. In jaundice it is ^voii 






opiun 






to agree well with cattle. For pigi ii is a useful purge, when i 
cannot be inducad to take Epsom sails in dieir awill or milk, btoM 
it lies in a small eampass. 

Camphor i> used in cattle practice as entering itilo the can>poiIdl 
of a very aiefiil embrocation tin theumatlini, and old awdlings «i 
■ptuns. The oil of camphor is a good application fbt rhmmilil 
connected with old spnuns. 

Caaetia Bark, A tonic and sromilic, but not generally eqiull 
the gentian and ginger eomlnnni. 

Cantlitridei, or !^na* Flirt. These are the hanis of alt M 
bliiicn, CortoiivG lublimole and euphorbiuai, and a& At tnt 
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CinMici of tbc tairiei aiaj be lud aiide if the flits are good, and a 
tatEdeDl qiuniiiy of titeta atloKcd. If Ibar pooiidi of lud, and 
one pound of resin are melied togeiher, and one pound of die 
Spanuli flics find; powdenl are sdrred in a> ibe mixture br^ina lo 
cool, Ihat cannot poswblj be a betier blister for snj purpose. A 
pound of powdeiEd fliei iofu^ed in a gallon of spirit of lurpentiae, 
will make a good liquid blister <d swiuit dovn old mraina or swdl- 
jngB. This may be lowered as required with two or three or tbur 
limes the quiutity of spennaceii or nealVfoot «!• 

Carrniftii;. This, ncit to ginger, is tlie best aroinatic we hare ; in 
Hxne respects it is even preferable to ginger, for it in not so stimii- 
If ling. An ounce of it added to a pound of Epsnni salts will pre- 
vent griping, and tender the medicioe more certutn in ili operation. 
The farmer or farrier, however, should b: careful of w)iom he bu>-i 
hia earrawsy powder, for in too many initances the oil is extraeted 
from the seed before it is pulyerisedj and the powder is eompara- 
lively worthtem. 

Carrau, 1 insert tliese in the list of drugs, for Iher constilme ihe 
belt niedidne that can be given, either when the animal n slowly 
lecovBTing from severe lllnesi, when he has much cough, or conti. 
derable humour or (bulneu about him. 

Cailor Oit. A safe and useful pui^tive for cattle, sheep, and 
■wine, when (here ia much obairuclion, and Ibe bowels are in an 
irritable italc. It is, however, a very dear one, and tn the msjoriiy 
of cases linseed or neat's foot oil would do (luilo as well ; or we 
may, perhaps, tnily afCrm, that the cases will be very rare indeed in 
which the Epsom sales or sulphur might not be administered without 
the ptngibitity of danger. 

Ciifchu. A very userul astringent in cases of diarrhcca, and uni(«t 
with ch^, opium, and ginger. The dose for cattle would he two 
drachms, and propoilionHblj less for sheep and swine. It aliould be 
finely powdered, and administered in thick grueL 

Chaik. There are few cases of illness in any of the uiimala at 
the diKwci of which tliis book treats, in which there is nut oonai- 
dnable addity in t)ie stomach or bowels. Chalk is useful as being 
an alkali, and combining with it, and neutralizing it. It should 
tana a put of the cordial and astringent medicine of all young 
From half an ouDce W an ounce will be a dvM bt ft WW| 




I 
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a dnchm woold snfGce r<n a tiitep or bi^. Il ibonld, bowirtr, 
geoenllj be accompa&ied bj opiom, and always by camwap of 

Chanamile. A Very oseful mild tonie, ulien eiiher the Ot, Attff 
m swiae, » bt^nmg lo recover froni serious Ulness. It ihould b« 
combined with canawijs or gingn. The dried Bowera leduccd to 
powder are alone used. 

Charcivt is ui excellent ingredieni in every poultice applied to a 
fool and luaking ulcer, and particularly in grease, and fool ia llw 
iaot, and foot rot. 

Chlpridt «/ Line, very lalelir iactoduced 
but invaluable as a disinrectant. In the maligoant iIIiiuki of 
cattle it is exceedingljr useful a* a lotion, and eqaally m gjveo in* 
vardly when the disease is beginning to assume a putrid chmctetf 
but Its grand use is freeing the stable and the cowhini» and 1I14 
harness from infection of every kind. If tbey are thorough^ 
washed and scoured with it there is an end to all danger, 
may have been ihe disease. The tanner and the farrier 
appreciate its value in this respect, and never be without it. It ii 
best kept in the form of powder in a dosed jar, and half m Daoei 
of it dissolved in a quorl of water will give sufiidenl efficacy 
fluid both us a wash and a driok. 

ClyUiTt. The use of the clyster is not sufficienily estimated ii' 
securing and hastening the operation of purgative medicine, M^ 
lenderiug it unnecessary to give any great or dongeraui diae of 
Epsom salts or common snil, dissolved in thin gruel, omen 
warm water, will constitute on excellent clyster ; the quanlily n 
be half a pound of eiiher. Reid's pump is an eacellenl iHMnunl 
for administering clyster. 

CoUmhi. A good aiomachic and tome, but not fqoal i» 4 
gentian. 

CoTdiaU. Tliese are dangerous tlnngsin cattle practice, andi 
never be administered while the slighteal degree of active fenr 
mains. The farrier and the farmer arc a great d«l loo futid' 
them, and destroy many an animal with tlicni. (i'aaget and cam 
ways are tlie best. The common cardid jmeilT of the dragff 
should never be bought or used : it is composed of ibe l*r/ imi 
ing« ^ thr (Iwg^ bMled^bycagncum or p^por* 
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Corrosive SiMimate, This fonns the basis of an excellent wash for 
mange, scab, &c, as may be seen by reference to those diseases. 
It is also a good caustic, but almost superseded by the butyr of 
antimony. It is sometimes used, exceedingly diluted, to remove 
doodiness froth the eyes. 

Croton Tigliu A powerful purgative when other things have 
£uled, and may be given to cattle in doses from ten grains to a 
scruple of the farina or powder of the seed. It is, however, a dan- 
gerous medicine ; it is a kind of last resort ; and they who, fond of 
new things, are beginning to use it upon almost every occasion, will 
assuredly have reason to repent of their rashness. 

Digitalis^ or Common FoX'glove. The powdered leaf, dried in 
the dark, and preserved in closed opaque bottles, is used. Its imme- 
diate effect is in lowering the action of the heart, and it speedily 
piicduces a very singular intermittent puke. It is invaluable in all 
eaan of fever, and given in doses of fiom half a drachm to a 
drachm it can never do harm. It is combined with emetic tartar 
and nitre for the ox, and antimonial powder and nitre for the swine. 
Its secondary effect, and that not often very marked, is that of a 
diuretic An infusion of it or the diluted tincture, are very useful 
in abating acute inflammation of die eyes ; a little of it should be 
got into the eyes. 

Drinks and Drenches, Medicines for all the animals treated of in 
this volume must be administered in the form of a drink ; for by 
this means alone can they be sent into the abomasum, or true 
stomach. A ball will fall into the rumen or paunch, and it must 
mix with the food contained in that stomach, and be returned to 
the mouth in the act of rumination, before it can find its way to the 
real stomach and the intestines generally. This has been sufficiently 
explained in the introductory chapter. 

Eider. Elder leaves are sometimes boiled in lard, to make it 
more than usually emollient; but it is doubtful whether this effect 
is produced to any great degree. 

Emetic Tartar, This, on account of its nanseant property, and 
also from its determining to the skin, and increasing the insensible 
perspiration, is a valuable medidne for cattle and sheep in fever 
and in all affections of the chest. The dose is from half a dradim 
to a drachm for cattle, and one-third of the quantity for sheep. 

Q 
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bn the Motnadi of svitie it «cu m in anetic ; luid in ombiiiuiw 
pth ealamel fbnni the bta emetie lliat cm be givni. 

Cpwm Salli (Sulphate of MagBexa.). There ii not ■ miniv 
kable purgilire than this. Ic u alaajra efiectuU aajA \a ihi 
dwiiuite coalireniM which attends fevei, and it i* »Ii>^« aft- 
tbft iverage dene i< about a pound Jbr cattle, uid an onna toi 
bqi or swine. There ii this cnCTetrienl cireumnsnce ■boW ii. 
bit ii fin dU«a1ve in its own wright of wstid n-atn. 
( Etiract ff Liad, or Gaulard'i Eitrnn. Some pracbiiinms alt 'n, 
Ibwered with IC dt 20 tintes iU qusndlj of water, for etmtaom 
■ad EpniiaB. It i> quite thrown sva; here. It can ptodoci no 
lAecl through the thick skin of the ox. lis only use ia in a fism ul 
wueb greater dilation {one drachm to a pint), a an applicatiin fn 
inflamed cyei, or any inflamed lurfaee. 

Feninuatiimi. If ihe j^ood eBeet of thrte was mlEdentlr faun*. 
nuijt of the sCraoge and injurious applications to woondi, «d 
^rainn, and bnitecs, irould be laid aside. The Tittue iiKiiiiili m 
dw varmth of the water ; and the poppy-heads, and Atumtr 
., and manh luallow roots, and Dmny other ingiediaHi ne 
wrfenl; thrown away. 

J Cmlian. The very best of Ihe vt^tablc (onioi j almoal tht iJbI» 
«mic (hat should be ndtnitied into cntiJ; practice, li is ttomschK 
■Bd strengthening, without increasing the aclioD of tbe heart, or 
tndangering the return of fever. 

Ciugfi: The very best of the oiomalics, and in a tnaniKT sopet- 
Ming all the reil. Carrawsyi may be admilled in pnigaliir 
■Nnches, but all the other healing ipice* of the farrier and the 
IdiSpat may be discarded. 

Glaaber's SalU (Snlphste of Soda) may be used when 0H 
^^wom salts cannot be got st, but they are not *o cert^ ; Aey arr 
apt to gripe, and they require three times the qoanttly of Anid in 
diBolve them. When ihey are h)ng exposed to the «r Ebey &I! 
iulo a powder, tmlf t)ie (juantity only of the powder shonid bf 
used. The medium done of the rfirystal is a pound. 

Crutl. Many a raw has been saved by the homing down of jdenty 
of good gnirf when she was rapidly getting weak, yet wotild not 
eat. It should, however, be simple gruel ; not a drop of ale or gin 
" when the gruel is adminiirered for this purpose. 
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Lead. Both the white and the red lead 
•trade with the flf. See the aitide Fliei. 

Lamed. The iafiuloo of liiMeed (linaedl tea) it a TOiy iH«|y|| 
driok. either mised with die gniel, or givm alternately whh gr^^ 
in severe catarrh and iore throat ; and LmsaHi wiml formt the h«i| 
of all poultices. Litueed oil is as good a poigative aa otilor oy 
and a great deal cheaper. 

Liqueriee, The farrien and the farmers atfifbnd of it, and thort« 
fore it is sometimes used. It is at least harmleiii ptrlutti i( u 
digfatly expectoraot. 
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Matha. These are mustly lUcd for tjie food of tlie 
They may be nude of bran, oi bran and linseed, and 
with ■ Utile oau 01 male More caic should be laken 
ihem ID a clnnly vuy, and fiee fiDni imoke, than ihi 
the furier will alwuy" c<indeKceDd to bestow. 

Mercurial Oialmcnl, The diluled meicurial ointment is one of ttit 
bcKt applications foi the tcab ; and mange in all the animali haft 
IreHted of csn scsccely be removed without a pnnion of IL Tilii 
proportion, however, should be carefully adjusted, for tliere 
of uUvation. and all the precBuiians should be adopted which Ut 
lecommended under tlie varioui cutaneous affections for whii 
upplied. 

Myrrh, A valuable addition to the tincture of alnet, maldogfr 
iiioie active, as well as balsamic. 

JVilrali of SiiBer. The beat of all caustics when animili are iMtUO. 
by rabid dng>. tl should be Hharpened to a point, and then may 
brought into contact with every part of the wound. 

Nilrt. An excellent ingredient in the fever drinli. It it coolii 
Btld diuretic. Tlie dose will vary from two to (bur drachtia let 
cattle, and from a scruple to a d ram for smaller anioia 

AVlmlal Ctinlmml oj' QiiiWuilivr. Occasionally used, conddentdy- 
diluted, for foul ulcera, and liir ulceration about the eyelids. 

Oak Bark. A uieful attringent in combinatian with c> 
chalk, and opium, in cases of diarrhtea. A decoction nf it n 
■jiplied with advantage (o old unliealthy wounds until proAis 

Opium. This is a necessary ingredient in all aitringeDl medidset. 
It nets as an astringent by allaying the irrilstioo about the mouthaof 
the vessels : producing this effuet it is, in ti manner, ibe ifaeA 
anchor of the practitioner. It is given intemallf in cat 
Bmemally applied it forms an ingredient in the rheum, 
lion, and the diluted tincture (laudanum) aflbrdi great rdliT in Is* 
flamnlatlon of the eyoi. 

Uriea-ium. The oil of origuium il u>ed as a stimuliuiti and 

1 pleasant small, and ^us coneenla ulher did' 

■grenblt ingredicnla. 

I. Thi distilled wator of peppermint it a 
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nient menstnuD tot the exfaUntian of astringent and carminatiTe 
medicines. The cordial drink of sheep and calTes should not be 
giyen without it. 

PauUkes. Those composed of linseed meal are the best. Bran 
poultices soon become dry and heating. Carrots and turnips make 
desirable soothing poultices, and espedally where there is much un- 
pleasant smdL If the smell is very c^fensive a little of the chlo- 
ride of lime should be added. Nothing stronger than common tur- 
pentine should be admitted into any poultice, and that only in a 
smaU quantity, and when the ulcer is very foul. 

Renn is used to give consistence to some ointments, as well as to 
make them slightly stimulant. The powdered resin is diuredc, and 
is the best form under which turpentine can be used for this pur- 
pose. 

Rhododendron, An aromatic tonic, used occasionally in obstinate 
rheumatism. 

Sal Ammoniac. Occasionally used in solution as an embrocation, 
and particularly in sore teats. 

Salt. The common kitchen salt is a most useful article. It forms 
a good purge in doses of a pound, but it should not be used for 
this purpose when there is any degree of fever, for it has also tonic 
and stomachic properdes. On this account it is so useful, mixed 
with the food of all animals. It gives a pleasant taste to the food, 
and induces them to eat that which would be otherwise refused 
and useless, and it materially assists the digestion. It is said to be 
a preservative against the rot; that it has this effect to a considerable 
extent is certain, and it is the basis of every medicine that has 
power to delay the progress of the rot, or, when attacked in an 
early stage, to cure it. Externally it is an excellent discutient, a 
hardener of sore places, and an abater of inflammation. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether, An excellent tonic, and at the same time 
a sedative, when the animal is recovering horn severe disease. It is 
likewise slightly diuretic. 

Squills, Expectorant, but possessing no great power. 

Sulphur. This is a mild aperient, and is preferable when it is in- 
tended to have an alterative eflect, but is not so desirable in cases of 
fever. The dose is about eight ounces. It is the basis of most of 
the ointmento that have any efikt in the cure of mange. The 
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Howcr of sulphnc itaould be uied, and not the Uadi miplair, vhidi 
is ihc mere refuie, sod often impregnated with 

Tar is uaeful in digestion and eleansing ( 
■Imogt invariable ingredient in eyeiy ointnient that ia lUed ■boot.f 
the feet. For the biuiied feet o>' workiiig oxen, a ni 
and grease, and a little pitch, is in admirable ointment or ttopinng. 

Tiibacco. A decoction of it has been used fur the cure of scab {urn 
Scab), but it must be applied witb caution, and is ahnost BUpenakd 
bj' better things. 

Balsam of Tola. Once celebrated aa a pectoral medidne, a«, 
perhapti, without some efFcct,-but that DMJ' geotrrHj be ^cpenlcd 
with. 



I 



TnTpcnlha. Comnion turpentine is an ingredient in every d 
gestise ointment. The Venice turpentine ia a little, and yei h 
■carcel; mperior to it. Oil or ipirit of tuipentine ia uted iti d 
eompostion of " Liq^uid Blisier; "' it is an ingredient in ll 
rheumatic embrocation, and ii given intemallj in colic, ud for 
the destruction of worujs in the bronchial paiaagcs of young cattle. 

Verdigrii, A usefbl ingredient m the caustic aattingest pevder 
for the foot rot. 

Vimgar a useful in embtocationi, but it* employ tuenl is ' 
limited in cattle practice. 

Vilriol, Oil if (Sulphuric Acid). Occasionallj given u a tc 
very much dilated, but its use as a cauidc is supeiteded by dw 
butyr of antimony. 

Whili Fiiriul. A solution of it ia sometimes an etHcacious wath 
for indolent wounds and ulcera, and for ulcers of the feet paiticu- 
larly. A very weak solution of it is used in inflammatiOD of llM 
eyes, when the inSommatory stage is passed over, and weakncH, <i 
cloudiness, or some ulceration remajna. 
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Absorbents, aeoountof the, 17* 3L 
.^Sgyptiacum, die uat (£» 333. 
^thiop*! minenl, an altenuTe, 333. 
After-^pains, llie treaODent o^ 225. 
Ageof cattle^ how known by tfae lionM, 3. 

teeth, 4. 

Aloea, addom naed Cor cattle aodtbecp, 333w 
Ahun, an astdngo^ 333. 

wh^9 pRacriptuo tot^ fiL 
o^ 191. 
a good cannmadrc, 33X 



AndflBooial powder, a good fever vrit^^ODe, 333. 



Aittries, aeoonm of die, 17* 
Ami iiigait dnnk for fatdfj 91. 



of die milk, what, M(. 
BeOf, woasds ia, trrranfrtf U, 173. 



Flfir Ifgj die caaapt aead teeaciica <(<^ 117* 

117* 

«fthe. iscMsie, 13(. 
dbenacngaaidTirararfimri!, JlJiu 

«Ctt cask, lAi. 




ff ]pcrfi*xus&g^ 7"^ 

07>- 



pfliiknr, 38?7- 



■nnntftr a fwim. ivr. 7^ 
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Blood the, the nature and treatment of, in cattle, 117* 

' — sheep, 148. 

. swine, 250. 

Blown, nature and treatment of, in cattle, 1 48. 

sheep, 250. 

Blue vitriol, the use of, 334. 

Bole Armenian, the use of, 334. 

Bones, the structure and use of, 1. 

Bowels, inflammation of the, in cattle, 74. 

Brain, account of the, 13. 

Bruises, treatment of, 183. 

Buckthorn, a pui^tive, 334. 

Bull-burnt, treatment cf, 198. 

Bulling, how to produce, 197* 

Bullock, age of the, 5. 

Burgundy pitch, use of in charges, 334. 

Butyr of antimony, one of the best caustics, 334. 

Calamine, makes the best healing ointment, 334. 
Calf, early treatment of the, 205. 

bed, protrusion of, 106. 

Calomel, when used, 334. 
Calves, on the diseases of, 205. 

cordial, an excellent one, 210. 

Calving, treatment of the cow, before, during, and ai^er^ 99 

Camphor, as an embrocation, 334. 

Cancerous ulcers, treatment of, 185. 

Canella bark, a good tonic, 334. 

Canker in the mouth, in calves, 216. 

Cantharides, make the best blister, 335. 

Capillaries, account of the, 17> 

Carraways, one of the best aromatics, 335. 

Carrots, their use in all illness, 335. 

Cartilage, the use of, 1. 

Castor oil, a safe and good puigative, 335. 

Castration, directions for, 227* 

Catarrh, in cattle, on, 54. 

sheep, 248. 

Catechu, a good astringent, 335. 

Cattle, different names applied to, 5. 

— — zoological description of, 1. 

Cawl, account of the,- 36. 

Cellular membrane, account of the, 11. 

Chalk, the use of, in diarrhoea, 335. 

Chamomile, a good tonic, 336. 

Charcoal, its use in poultices, 336. 

Chest, description of the, 7- 

wounds in, treatment of, 176* 
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Chipping in poultry, 325. 

CMoride of lune, valuable as a disinfectant, 336. 

Chockered, the meaning of, 257* 

Chyle, account of the, 27- 

Circulation, account of the, 17* 

Clatting of the ewes, recommended, 222. 

Cleansing after calving, nature of, 107* 

Clu&.bound, nature and treatment of, 202. 

C]3r8teT8, use and composition of, 336. 

Cold, peculiarly dangerous to young lambs, 226. 

Colombo, a good tonic, 336. 

Condition, high, danger of, 121. 

Consumption, in the horse, 161. 

Cordials, cautions with r^ard to them, 336. 

drink for cattle, 112. 

Corrosive sublimate a caustic and tonic, 337* 
Costiveness in calves, treatment of, 212. 
— ^^_ cattle, on, 74. 

■ lambs, treatment of, 234. 

■ poultry, treatment of, 324. 

— — swine, treatment of, 317* 

Cough Drink for cattle, a, 54. 

- in calves, nature and treatment of, 215. 

cattle, nature and treatment of, 156. 

• ■ - importance of immediate attention to, 156. 

sheep, nature and treatment of, 248. 

swine, nature and treatment of, 308. 



Cow-pox, the nature and treatment of^ 199. 
Crackling under the skin, nature of, 127< 
Cropsick in poultry, 324. 

Croton Tiglii, its use as an occasional purgative, 337* 
Crowsfoot, poisonous for cattle, 169. 

Debility in sheep, on, 295. 
Diaphragm, an account of the, 20. 
Diarrhoea in calves, treatment of, 208. 

lambs, treatment of, 80, 231 . 

— — — — poultry, treatment of, 323. 

sheep, treatment of, 292. 

Digestion, account of, 22. 

Digitalis, most excellent in all inflammatory diseases, 337* 

Disinfectant lotion, the composition of, 125. 

Diuretic drink for cattle, 96, 113. 

Docking of lambs, on the, 233. 

Downfall in the udder, 94. 

Draining under, the importance of, 262. 

reasons of its occasional failure, 263. 



D?iiiki, medidan >fao()U lie ^na tn esitle in ihe l«m of, S 
Dropping after ralrine, natan iBd tnaBticni of, llOi 
Dcairvott, ftiaooaaa m tauh, 16ft. 
Draai,abiof Ibr caitleaDdiba^ 333. 
Dnd^ dw dnouo irf; 330. 
I>r>ciitei7, on die, m cactk, 71- 

Eus, sarE, in hogs, 314. 

Elder leaTes, used in tbe emoltiDit o 

Emeiic uctir, yaluable in , - 

Epiilemk fukrth, on, 64. 

Epsom talu, the besl putative for caitle lod sheep, 33f>. 
Ewe, ^e proper treamieni of vbile in lamb. 2-2'>. 
Extract of lead lued in coating embrocation!, 33S. 
Kje, diseaaesof Ibe, b cstllc, I'll. 
' aheepi 306. 



1, 176- 
1 in, 330. 



Fnllini; down of calf-bed, 335. 
Farcy bud*, appearance of in caille, 102. 
Katdel-bound, aatuce and Ereatment of, ^OS- 
Fat, account of, II. 
Feeding, genera 
Fett of Dien, wi 

poultry, 

Felloti. on, 54. 

Fever drink for cattle, 64. 

Fistulous nitbera in oxen, 175. 

Pliei on Bbeep, ireatmeiit of, 2BB. 

Flukes in iheep, deactiptioa of, Sbd. 

Ktux, in poultry, account of, 333> 

Ffftun, account of the, 37- 

Fog sickness in caMle, nn the, 148. 

Fmncnlstions, the virtue of, cnntiBlipg in t 

Foot-rot, the, 3^0. 

highly infectious, 272. 

Fore-arm, dcacrintioa of the, J, 
Form of cattle, the proper, 7. 
Foul in the foot, treatment of the, 1S8. 
Fi>x.gtDTe, pmsonouifor cattle, 16l>. 
Fractures, treatment of, 2!K>. 
Funiigatiati, nietiiod of pcrfonning, 1M> 
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Gnget oiDlnMnt te mtk, 98. 
tiargTSe, naiun and tnttmcM of, StS- 

Geese, disease! of, SO). 

Gentiui, the best tonic meJicuie, 338. 

Oiddiness, in poultry, 329. 

sheep, nature and nealment rf, 24X 

Ginger, the be«l annnsQc, 338. 

Glauber's Mils, a purgalire for cattle, 338. 

Go^es in sheep, uature and trealuient of, S46. 

Omel, good effects of in cases af debiliiT;, 33a 

Quiacum, occa^onally used for rbeuuisdam, 339. 
Ouile^ ucoant of tbe, 23. 

Hair, acecant itf the, 10. 

Hartshorn, usetl as an extemal stimnlaiit, 339. 

Haw, inflamination of the, 146. 

Hankes, nature and treatment of, 115. 

Head, description of the, 3. 

Healing ointment, 5U. 

Heart, account of the, IS. 

Heifer, age of the, 5. 

Hellebare, black, the lool uf, the best seton, 53, 330. 

Hemlock, poLsanous for cattle, 1611. 

Hock, descripuoo of the, 8. 

Honey, should be sEldom giver, 339. 

Hoose in calvea, nature and trealmentof, 216. 

catde, nature and trealmenl of, 188. 

Hoore, in cattle, nature and treatment of, 118. 

Hornet, iTealrocot of the tijngs of, 1% 

Horns, the, connected with (he ige, H, 

Hydatid on the brain, in abeep, 242. 

Hydrophubia in cattle, the nature and tKAtnuot of, 203, 

Indiges&n, on, in iheep, S9S. 
Inflammalion of the bladder, in caltJo, 186. 

bovcU, in cMile, 74. 

brain, in cattle, dtt. 
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Inflammntian, ihoiry of, 41. 
Inflaminalocr f^'^'* '" <^''B' "^- 

sheep, 339. 

lDfluenzB,on,54. 

Inttsdnen, an accuimC of tbe, 27- 

Iodine, efGuciouK in disperiitng tumours. 3 

tpeeacuanha, a>> ingredient in the Dover's 

Iron, the best meUiUic tonic, 3311. 



Lacteals, aoxitint of the, 37. 

LDmbiag, (he asaislnnce wbich should be tenderett in 

«igns of danftcr in, 233. 

. nason, llie duties of, 22f». 

. eva should be «lielleredtheii, 221 

Lambx, f oung, ihc diacaacs of, 220. 

liCad used nhcn sheep are struck with theB;, 339. 

Leech bilea, treatment of, 179. 

l«g, fore, description of the, 7- 

hind, description of the, 8. 

Lice on cattle, huw to destroy, 1S4, 

poultry, how to destroy, 328. 

nheep, how to dwtroy, 28t 

Linseed oil, a good piirgatiic, 330. 

powder, makenthebeH poultice, 3311. 

Liquorice, «, very ineflicieDt medldnc, 339. 

Liver, account of the, 29. 

— - - inflamtnaliiin of the, 63. 

Lockedjaw in entile, 164- 

Lungs, inflamniation of the, 00, 



Mange in cattle, nature and 



or, 192. 



—ointment, the best, 193. 

nianypluh, account nf the. 23, 25. 

Muhes, use of, and care in making ihem. 340. 

Meaalca in swine, nilare sad treiimeni of, 312> 

Me^mn in poultry, 3SB. 

Mercurial oininient, exceUml for the scab, 340. 

niedicioet should be given in a Quid form, 2S. 

Aleaentry, account of the, 29. 
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31ilk, coagaladoD of the, in the lamb*s stomach, 229. 

fever in cows, nature and Ireatmoit of, 109. 

should be all drawn at each milking, 97* 

how to dry a cow of, 190. 

Murrain, nature and treatmoit of, 126. 
Muscles, account of the, 12. 

Myrrh, tincture of, useful for wounds, 340. 

Nerves, account of the, 13. 

Nitrate of silver, the best caustic for the bite of a HUid dog, 340. 
Nitre, cooling and diuretic, and excellent in fevers, 340. 
Nitrated ointment of quicksilver, useful for ulcers on the eye- 
lids, 340. 

Oak-bark, a useful astringent, 340. 

Omentum, account of the, 36. 

Opium, an exceUent sedative and astringent, 340. 

Origanum, a stimulant, with a pleasant smell. 340. 

Over-feeding, danger of, 121. 

■ young lambs, danger of, 226. 

Pancreas, account of the, 30. 

Paunch, account of the, 23. 

Paunching, account of, 152, 250. 

Pelt of the dead lamb should never be the shepheid^s perqui- 

site, 221. 
Pelvis, description of the, 6. 
Peppermint, used in all calves* cordials, 341. 
Periosteum, description of the, 2. 
Peritoneum, account of the, 36. 
Perspiration, account of the, 34. 
Pestilential fever, nature and treatment of, 12C. 
Phrensy in cattle, on, 68. 
Physicking, on, 48. 
Pigeons, on the diseases of, 320. 
Pi^^ng, directions concerning, 315. 
Pinding of lambs, 234. 
Pip in poultry, account of, 322. 
Poisons of cattle, account of the, 1 68. 
Pot-bellied, in rabbits, treatment of, 331. 
Poultices, their use, and the manner of making tbem^ 341. 
Poultry, the diseases of, 318. 
Pregnancy, account of, 36. 
Presentation, natural in calving, 102. 

unnatural, and means to be adopted, 104, 224. 

Protrusion of the womb, treatment of, 225. 

Proud flesh, treatment of, 174. 

Pulse, account of the, 15. v« .tj." u* -o^- 
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Purgatives, the best, 40. 

when useful, 49. 

Purging in calves, treatment of, 208. 
■- cattle, treatment of, 78. 

drink for cattle, 65. 

strong, 70. 



sheep, 232. 



Quarter-evil, nature and treatment of, 117* 

Quey, age of the, 5. 

Quinsy in swine, nature and treatment of, 316. 

Rabbits, the diseases of, 331. 

Rabies in cattle, nature and treatment of, 203. 

Read, Mr., his instrument for hoose, 154. 

patent pump reconmiended, 166. 

Red-water in cattle, 85. 

sheep, 236. 

Resin, a good diuretic, 341. 
Respiration, account of, 19, 21. 
Reticulum, account of the, 23. 
Rheumatic drink, 58. 

embrocation, 69. 

Rheumatism, description and treatment of, 57* 
Rhododendron, used in rheumatism, 341. 
Rot, the nature and treatment of, 255. 
Rottenness in cattle, on, 78. 
Roup in poultry, account of, 318. 
Rising of the lights in swine, 307. 
Rumination, account of, 24. 

Sal ammoniac, the solution, used as an embrocation, 341. 

Salt, the use of it for cattle and sheep, 267, 341. 

Scab, the nature and treatment of, 276. 

— ointment, the best, 279, 281. 

Scantering, on the, 208. 

Scouriug-rot in cattle, on the, 78. 

Secretions, account of the, 32. 

Setoning, on, 61. 

Shape, inflammation of the, 140. 

Shelter, necessity of it, for sheep, 304. 

Sheep, on the diseases of, 218. 

Shepherd, how much depends on him at the lambing season, 82 

Shoulder, description of the, 7* 

■ galls in oxen, 175. 

Skin, account of tlie, 9. 

Slimy flux, on the, 78. 

Slinlung^ the cause and remedy for, 100. 
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Smearing, the advantage of, 281. 

mixture, the best, 281. 

Sniffles in rabbits, on the, 332. 

Sore heads in sheep, treatment of, 290. 

■ teats, on, 98. 
Sough in cattle, on, 68. 
Spine, description of the, 6. 
Spinal marrow, account of the, 14. 

Spirit of nitrous ether, a tonic, sedative, and diuretic, 341. 

Spleen, account of the, 30. 

Squills, once used for chest affections, 34. 

Staggers, on the, ^2, 

- in lambs, 235. 
Steer, age of the, 5. 
Stirk, age of the, 5. 
Stomachs of cattle, 23. 
Stot, age of the, 5. 
Strains, treatment of, 183. 
Sturdy in sheep, nature and treatment of, 242. 
Sulphur, the various uses of, 341. 
Swimming of the head, on, 72. 
Swine, the diseases of, 307. 

Tar, the different uses of, 342. 
Teeth, connected with the age, 4. 

description of the, 3, 

Ticks on sheep, how to destroy, 286. 

Toad's liver in sheep, what, 269. 

Tobacco, used for scab, but dangerous, 342. 

Tolu, balsam of, sometimes used for chest affections, 342. 

Tonic drink for cattle, 64. 

• sheep, 254. 

Turnsick in sheep, nature and treatment of, 242. # 
Turpentine, recommended for worms in the windpipe, 169, 
account of the various preparations of, 342, 

Udder, account of the, 39. 

Ulcers about the joints in cattle, 162. 

- cancerous, treatment of, 186. 
Urine, account of the, 35. 

method of drawing the, 138. 

Uterus, account of the, 36. 

■ inversion of, in the cow, 106. 

Veins, account of the, 18. 
Verdigris, a caustic astringent, 342. 
Vermin in cattle, how to destroy, 194. 
Vinegar, useftil in embEOcationi, 342. 
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Viper, effect of the bite of, 171 , 302. 
Vitriol, oil of| given as a tonic, 342. 

Warbles, nature and treatment of, 196. 

Warts on the eyelids, 142. 

Wasps, treatment of the sdngs of, 172. 

Wax, used to give consistence to ointments,342. 

White vitriol, the various uses of, 342. 

Wild-fire, the nature and treatment of, 283. 

Windpipe, account of the, 19. 

Womb, protrusion of the, treatment of, 225. 

Worms in the windpipe and lungs of cattle, 157* 

Wounds, the treatHient of, 172, 299. 

Yellows, account of the, in cattle, 65. 

■ sheep, 263. 

Yew, poisonous for cattle, 169. 
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